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THE PANCATANTRA IN MODERN INDLAN 
FOLKLORE 


W. Norman Browns 
Untviagiry GF PEXRSTLYVANIA 


I THe Renariox or Mopern Inpias Fo.k-raues To 


Brief Survey of published Indian Foltk-tales* 


Ix 1868 Miss Frere published her book Old Deccan Days. 
This was the first collection of stories orally current among the 
people of India ever presented to the Occident” Three years 
later Mr. Thomas Steele included in the appendix to his metrical 
rendition of The Kusa Jdtakaya fourteen short household tales 
from Ceylon. That same year Mr. G. H. Damant began to 
publish folk stories of Bengal in the Indian Antiquary, and con- 
tinmed to do so until 1880. Meanwhile others occasionally 
reported oral tales in that periodical and in books dealing with 
the eustoms and manners, or history, of particular districts of 
Tndis, The next book offered to the Western public, devoted 
exclusively to Indian folk stories, was Miss Stokes’s Indian Fairy 
Tales, privately printed in 1879. In 1883 Mr. L. B. Day's 
Folk-Tales of Bengal appeared; and the next year Captain 
(now Lieutenant-Colonel} Temple issned the first volume of his 
three-volume work, Legends of the Panjab. The following year 
he aud Mrs. F, A. Steel sent out Wide-awake Stories, moat of the 
tales in which had previously been published in the Indian 
Antiquary, This book was epoch-making in the study of Hindu 

In this essay Tose the terms ‘folk-tale’ and ‘folk #tory’ as syneny- 
mons with ‘ornl’ tale or story, that is, ane reported orally from the folk, 
and contrasted with ‘literary’ tale or story, that is, ono existing in a 
professed work of literature. This distinction, of conree, deals not with 
the suheianee of tho wtory fmt with the sort of fection, whether oral or 
literary, in whieh the atory appears. This limitation is perhape arbitrary 
on my part, but it ie at Ionut convenient and is often matched in practice 

© A fow Inilian oral tales had been published before this time in books 
ef travel or description, for example in Mr. 'T. Baron's Oriental Annual 
(1840), and Mra Postans' (uteh (1838), See my hibliography. 
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folls-tates; for in-addition to a number of gooil stories it contained 
4 classified list of most of the incidents found in'# large part of 
the previously published tales, Since then the publication of 
Indian oral stories has been extensive and continuons to the 
present time, In 1914 there appeared the last volume of Mr, 
H. Parker's three-volume collection of Village Fotk-Tales of 
Ceylon, the most. important work yet published in this Meld, con- 
taining 266 stories and indicating parallels to many of those 
other collections both oral and literary, 

We have now in printed form accessible to Oceidental readers, 
in round numbers, 3000 stories from Tndia and the adjacent 
countries of Ceylon, Tibet, Burma, and the Malay Peninsula, 
These run the gamut of folk-tale types, Including myths, pince 
and here legends, fables, rolls, Mérchen of all sorts, cumulative 
stories,” and ballads. Altho the folk story muiterial “i= not 
nearly exhwusted, the number of tales reported is sufficiently 
large and representative to affori| a working basis for the study 
of Indian folklore. Each new collection of tales that is published 
contains only a sill amount of new material; the greater part 
repeats stories or motifs that have been previously reported, 

Of these 3000 stories not a!l are oral tales, By o loose inter- 
pretation of the word, Indian ‘folklore’ has heen made to 
include some tales tranclated direetly from literary texta. Those 
who have so offended are for the most part natives of the country. 
Pandit §: M. Natesa Sastri, for example, offers forty-five stories 
in his collection. One of these, which appears as No, 13 m Tales 
of the Sun, is in reality no oral tale bot o translation of the 
Alakesalathi, a sixteonth century Tamil romance published by 
him in two other plices as a piece of literature.* Other of his 
tales are evidently litermry, as for instance No. 3, ‘The Sooth- 
sayer’s Son.’ How many more are of this character I cannot say, 
Thesame remark applies to same of the stories found in Mr. 
G. Ro Subramiah Pantalu'’s Folklore of the Telugus, of which, 
for inatanes, No. 4] is a transiation of the entire first book of 
the Hitopadesa in some Telugu version. There is also a sus- 
picious ring to many of Mr. Ramaswami Raju's Judiaw Fables, 

*Such na the story of Henny Penny or the Oli Woman at the Btile. 

*The King and his Pour Ministers, Madras, 1555; and W. A. Clouston, 
A Growp of Raatera Romances, Gloagow, 1550, p. 108. 7. 
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some of which seem to be taken directly from literature, or if 
oral to have been ‘dovtored’ by the compiler. The only 
European, ao far as I know, who has done this is the Rev. A. 
Wood. .As the second part of his In and Oul of Chanda he 
publishes five stories which are called ‘# valuable contribution 
to-our knowledge of Indian folklore.’ Four of these are prob- 
ably transtations from some Hindustani version of the Tutina- 
meh; they are at least good paraphrases of the Persian, The 
other ia a translution of the Vetailupancaviméati-story of Saiike- 
efida and Jimftavahana, taken, apparently, from 9 modern 
vernacular version, The remainder of the 3000 tales, however, 
are nearly all genuinely oral. 

As is natural, some localities of Inilia have been more thoroly 
explored by the story collectors than others. Ceylon leads at 
present in the number of tales reported, having aliout 310, 
thanks cliieily to the 263 stories contained in Mr. Parker's 
three-volume work mentioned above* The Santal Parganas are 
seromd with about 230, of which Mr. C. 1. Bompas’s Folklore of 
the Santal Parganas contains 185, The Panjab is third, being 
represented by approximately 200. 

These stories are of interest from several points of view, To 
the general public they offer a large amount of entertaining 
reading, altho striet justice compels me to admit. that on the 
whole they hardly equal Hindu literary stories when judged by 
the standards of fiction. Students of folk customs and practises 
and popular religion have often professed a deep interest im 
these oral tales, claiming that they throw light on ancient habits 
and beliefs. This opinion, | fear, is not too well justified. The 
customs und superstitions portrayed in them are as a rule either 
those existing at present or else pure myth,” with the i he 





“His work scnticine 266 stories, of whirh ares are from South fnitia. 

* There is nothing more common in Hindn folk-talee than the election of 
a king, when the throno is yacunt, by elthrr some or all of the Pafhendivyini 
(five divinely guided inatruments, sinte elephant, ote.; see Edgerton, JAG 
43.158 ff.). And yet this wns certainty nover a Hinds enstom im historical 
times, nor, T think we may safely eny, in times prehistorical, Nor were 
Hindu kings ever mory fikely than thoer of other countries to show the 
generosity vo often pletured in fairy tales, beth oral and lterary, of divid-. 
ing thelr keiigdome with bennfnetors. These and miany other incidents of 
constant oecurrence in fletion sre of purely imaginary existence os far ns 
concerns real life, 
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of those scattered instances where a literary story borrowed by 
the folk is still-so fresh in the popular memory as to preserve 
incidents of the times past when that story received its literary 
form.’ Tt can be said with truth, however, that there are many 
eustome and beliefs of the folk appearing in the oral fiction that 
oceur only rarely, if at all, in the literature." 





‘Borrowing by fotklore from literature 

But while these oral tales are worthy of study as o separate 
department of fletion, they are of more particular interest to ts 
here on account of the relation they bear to Hindu literature. 
Folklorists would often give us to understand that oral and 
literary fictions have separate traditions after a story has once 
heen received into literature from the folklore; that is, that oral 
tales have had an indepexident and continuous existence from the 
tims of* their birth in the distant past, They do, of course, 
make some exceptions to this rule in a few isolated cases where 
the reverse is so obvious as to be undeniahle. Now, whether or 
not this opinion is justified im other countries, it 14 not substanti- 
ated in India. It is doubtless trie that in the remote past many 
stories had their origin among the illiterate folk, often in pre. 
literary times, and were later taken into literature. It is also 
jnst tia true that many stories that appear in literature existed 
there first and are not indebted to the folklore for their origin, 
But leaving sside questions concerning the early history of 
Hindy stories and dealing strictly with modern Indian fiction, 
we find that folklore has frequently taken its material from 
literature, This process his heen so extensive that of the 300" 
tales eo far reported, all of which have been colleeted during the 
past fifty years, at least half can be shown to be derived from 
literary sources. This statement meéans that in the highly Liter- 
ary, altho illiterate, land of Indin oral tradition has in| some 

"A good Ulustration of thie phenomenon be found in Parker, Pillage 
Folk-Talea of Ceylon, 1. 33, 345, whore there la reference to bokd pena, a 
coin that has not been need in Ceylon since tho eleventh century A. D. 

“For example, the ‘life index’ or ‘separable sonl,’ a concept comm 
to untutorn! people of many parte of the world, which. in India appears 
in the folk-inlas times without number, bat in the classin fiction only rarely. 
CT myself hove observed it there only five times, and soma of those instances 
are donbttul,) 
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eases become gradually poorer until it has died, and has later 
heen reborn from literature. In other cases stories have in all 
likelihood been carried by literary means to places where they 
did not exist previously, and have thus been implanted in the 
folklore. Let me illustrate this sort of borrowing by a few 
examples. 

The first tale m Mr. Alexander Campbell's Santal Folk Tales: 
is entitled ‘The Magic Lamp.’ Briefly it is as follows. In the 
enpital of a certain Raja lived a poor widow with an only son. 
One day a merchant came to her home from a far country, claim 
ing to be her brother-in-law, After staying with her a few ava, 
hie left, tuking the san with him to look for golden flowers. They 
travelled a long weary journey. When they arrived at a certam 
hill the merchant heaped up a large quantity of firewood, and 
commanded the boy to blow on it. Altho be had no fire, by 
wontinned blowing the boy ignited the wood. When the fire 
was burnt out, a trapdoor appeared beneath the ashes. This 
the bov was compelled by his uncle to lift. Under it a lamp 
was burning, anid beside the lamp lay a great uumber of golden 
flowers. 

The merchant took the flowers .and went away, but left the 
hoy in the vault.. When about to perish with hunger, the boy 
absent-mindediy rubbed the lamp with his ring. I tely 
a fairy appeared, who released him from his prison. On 
arriving home he found no food in the house. He started to 
polish the lamp to sell it so that he might get money with which 
to purchase rice, when suddenly the fairy appeared again, and 
at his request brot him food. Having now learned the secret 
of the lamp, he obtained by means of it horses, much wealth, and 
finally the Raja’s daughter ss his wife, providing for her a 
tagnificent palace. One day while the newly-made prince was 
out hunting, the merchant came to the palace with new lamps 
to exchange for old. The princess gave him the magic lamp for 
anewone. The merchant robbed the lamp, the fairy appeared, 
and the merchant commanded that the palace and the princess 
bo moved to his own country, When this loss was discovered, 
the king was enraged, and commanded his son-in-law to restore 
the princess by the fourteenth day or suffer the punishment of 
death. On the thirteenth day the young man had found no 
trace of his wife. In despair he lay down to sleep, resigning 
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himself to his fate, when he accidentally rubbed his finger ring. 
A fairy appeared, and at his request transported him to his lost 
palace. Assnming the form of a dog, lie entered it, and was 
recognized by his wife; and the two laid plans to reeover the 
lamp, whiel) the merchant wore muapenied around his neck. At 
supper the princess killed him by giving him poisoned riee to eat. 
The two then took the lamp, rubbed it, and had themselves anil 
the palace carried back to the city of the princess’s. father. 
Whien the morning of the fourteenth day dawned, the Raja saw 
the palace in its original place, found his daughter again, was 
delighted, and divided the kingdom with lis son-in-lnw, 

I need seareely point out that this ia the story of ' Aladdin 
and the Wonderfal Lamp,’ given almost exactly in the form 
familiar to all of us from childhool, with the exception of the 
omission of a few incidents and some changes in minor details. 
There can be no doubt, either, that this is a genuine folk story, 
genuine, that is, in the sense that tt was taken directly from the 
lips of an untutored Santali, for Mr. Campbell assures us by 
definite statemint that it was, On the other hand we know that 
this story has not appeared elsewhere in Indian folklore, that 
the story itself ia not Indic, that even many of the ineidenta in 
it, such as the coming of the fairy when the lamp is rubbed, are 
not Indie, The:oecurrenee of it cannot possibly be due to orig- 
inal existence among the Santilis, It is the familiar tale told to 
some of those people by a foreigner, and retold by them with 
mtifications doe to their own habits and mental paraphernalia, 
until it came to Mr. Campbell similar in outward appearance to 
the rest of the stories that he collected, 

How folklore borrows from literature ia ahown more clearly 

perhaps by this illustration than by any other we have, not 
beeaise the borrowing is more certain, tut beeause the non- Indie 
eharacter of the literary story makes ith borrowing more easily 
geen. Just as surely borrowed, altho a little less evidently so, 
because the story is Hindn, ts a fable found on pages 43 and 
200 of Rouse’s Talking Thrush, a retelling of fables collected 
by W. Crooke in the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, This 
story was told by a brassfounder. It is entitled ‘The Camel's 
Neck.’ A camel practides austerities, Bharwan is pleased and 
shows himself to him. *Who sare you!’ asks the camel. ‘I am 
the Lord of the Three Regions," answers the god. ‘Show me 
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your proper form," says the enmel. Then Bhagwin appears 
in his fourhanded form (Caturbhuji), and the camel worships 
him. Bhagwin tells him to ask a boon. ‘Let my neck be a 
yojan long,’ the camels requests. With such «a neck the lazy 
beast ean now graze without moving his body. One day it rains. 
He puts his head and neck in a cave to get out of the wet. A 
pair of jackals also enter the eave, see the attractive fleah of 
the yojin-long neck, and begin to eat it. The camel eurls his 
head around to-seé what is annoying him, but before he ean get 
it back to the jackals; they have eaten enough to lall him. — 

At first sight, this fable might appear to be & pure crention 
of the folk mind. As a matter of fact it is nothing of the sort. 
In the Mahibhirata, Parva 12: 112, this story is given as fol- 
lows—just as in The Talking Thrush, with only a few minor 
variations. In the Krita age there lived a camel who had 
recollection of all the acts of his former life. By observing 
vows and practising penances he obtained favor with the 
puissant Brahman, so that the god determined to grant him a 
boon, ‘Let my neck become long," asked the camel, ‘so that | 
may seize food even at the distance of a hundred yojans.* “Let 
it be so," said the god. The foolish animal became lazy, and 
from that day on never went out grazing, One day while his 
neck was ¢xtended a hundred yojang, a great storm arcse, The 
camel placed his head and a portion of his neck inside a cave 
to eseape the storm. A pair of jackal also dragged themselves 
to that very cave and entered it for shelter. The jackals began 
to eat the neck. The camel, when he perceived that his neck \ 
was heing eaten, strove to shorten it; but as he moved it up 
and down the jackals, without losing ther hold upon it. con- 
tinued to eat away. Within o short time the camel died. Then 
gays the text: 

com durbuddhina priptam us{rena nidhanavi tadad 
dasyasya kramdt pasya mohdniam dosam dgatam. 


(Mbh. Caleutta ed. 12. 112. 41589.) 
‘Thus did that foolish camel meet with his death then. 
Behold, what a great evil followed in the train of idleness.’ 
Compare with thix the verse of the Hindustin! oral tale: 
Alas dokh mahin dekhyo phal kawd bhayd; 
Yifen inf ajin maren lagyo ny harm se. 
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lileness ig a great fault; behold, what its fruit was; 
By it the foolish camel met with death, owing to his 


The close agreement of these two versions, even down to the 
vernacular verse, which is evidently a paraphrase of the San- 
skrit and even represents a number of Sanskrit words by their 
etymological equivalents, shows that the oral fable is nothing 
more than the old story of the Mahiibharata retold by the folk. 

All the literatures of Indis—Sanskrit, Prikrit, Pali, and ver. 
nacular—serve as sources from which the folklore may borrow; 
and also the literatures of neighboring countries, ‘especially 
Persia. T give here an illustration from the Pali. In Parker’s 
Village Folk-Tales of Ceylon, 4, 223, there oteurs a story called 
‘The Sou and the Mother," belonging to the familiar ‘Biter Bit’ 
group, Jt isin simmary as follows. A widow marries her son 
to the daughter of another widow, and all four live in the same 
house. ‘The wife cultivates an extreme dislike for her mother-in- 
law, and proposes to her husband that they lull her. After long 
urging, she finally persuades him, and they plan to throw the 
old lady into the river. Now the two mothers sleep in the same 
room. At night, therefore, when thoy have retired to bed, the 
wife tics a string to the prospective victim's cot so that she and 
her husband may be sure to get the right old woman. The his- 
band, however, secretly changes the string to the other bed. 
Of course, then, they throw the wife's mother into the river to 
the crocodiles. “The next morning the wife discovers the mis- 
take, but persists in her determination to destroy ber mother- 
m-law, This time the plan is to burn her as a corpse. Whien 
night comes, they carry her to a pile of flrewood they have 
cdllectad by the side of an open grave. They have forgotten, 
however, to bring fire; and, since each is afraid to return home 
alone for it in the dark, ther both go. About this time the 
widow awakes and sees the plot that has been laid for her. She 
quickly geta up, puts a real corpse on the pyre, and hides. 
When the couple return, they born the corpse, and leave; satis- 
fied now that the mother will never trouble them agam. She. 
however, wanders about naked until ahe comes to a rolbors® 
eave. These take her for a Yaksanl (ogress), and flee, They 
ssk a Yakadura (devil-doctor) to drive her from their cave. 
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When the Yakaduri comes, she assurea him that she is a human 
being, and offers to prove the truth of her statement by rubbing 
tongues with him (Yaksanis have no tongues, so the story says). 
He extends his tongue, but she bites it off; and he, convinced 
that ashe is too powerful a Yaksani for him to contend with, runs 
away. Then the widow takes a large part of the robbers’ goods, 
and returns to her son’s home. To the surprised inquires of 
the young people as to how she could retarn after being burnt, 
sliv replies that people burnt to death always receive goods. in 
the next world, and that she has returned to share hers with 
them. The daughter-in-law now becomes greedy for heavenly 
wealth, too, and asks to be burnt, Her request is granted, Wut 
she, of course, never comes back. The mother and son live in 
ense on the goods taken from the robbers’ cave, and at a later 
time the son marries another wife. 

This-story is nothing more than a verbal paraphrase of a story 
in Jiteka 432. Every incident as related above oeenrs in the 
Pali, and the order of incidents is the same in both. The pointa 
in whieh the two differ are so slight that they would not appear 
in on summary. There is no need to relate the Jdtaka tale, for 
it would agree exactly with the oral tale, It is evident that this 
longish and neat folk story is taken either directly from the 
Pali or from the Sinhalese version of the Jitaka book. 

In particular localities a single collection of stories or & 
romance muy exercise an especially strong influence over the 
folklore, as in the Gilgit region of Kashmir, where a number 
of tales from the Alexander saga have been found orally cur- 
rent” Other instances of borrowing could be adduced in pro- 
fusion, bat those given are suificient to illustrate the phimom- 
ennon,"" 

The meank by which the literary tales are carried into the 
folklore are many and varied. It is a well-known fact, for 
instance, that professional reciters of the epics penctrate to all 

“See Haughton, Sport and Folklore in the Himalryos, pp. 96-103, £05. 

“Frequently it is not the emtiro folk-tale that is borrowed, but only 
incidents or motifs, Those might be termed story nnite, which any rucen- 
tar may combine at his pleasure in a story, thereby oftea creating a story 
that ie origital aa far as concerns the whole, bot meondary as concerna the 
‘units’ Sae Bloomfield, J405 86. 57, and Temple, in Steel and Temple, 
Wide-owake Storie, p. 356, 
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parts of India, often making extended visits in single villages. 
and giving lengthy recitations every evening. Further, learned 
men aid priesis who can read literary stories delight to repent 
the tales to less cultured folk, In some sections of India there 
are professional story-tellers who retail their wares for no price. 
Travelling merchonts and wandering aidhus pare other agents 
for the spread of stories; and even Europeans have had a ahare 
in the work, sometimes thru religions propaganda, and some- 
times thrn the interrourse between their children ond avahs 
These are thé moat obvious means, but there are doubt) others, 
As is to be expected. varions literatures have exerted especially 
strong influences over various parta of India, ‘Sanskrit lias 
been the most influential, if for no other reason than that it is 
the recognized literary vehicle par excellence of the larger part 
of Indin. In many eises it atts thru the medium of vernacular 
literatures, which are always potent in their native localities.’ 
Jainistie Sanskrit ia remarkably well represented in the collee- 
tions from Western and Central India. In Southern India the 
vast Tamil literature dominates the folklore: Pili has consider. 
able infinence in the regions where Hinayina Buddhism iv the 
prevailing religion—Ceylon, Burma, and Siani—probahly thru 
the spoken lnnpuages of thode regions, into which many of the 
sacred books have been translate, Tt also shows its traces in 
Southern India, where it acts thru Tamil, Over all North- 
western and Northern India Persian Hterature has operated 
largely, and its force is felt as far east ox Bengal and aw far 
feuth as the Telugu country, altho with ever decreasing strength 
in ratio to the distance from Persia, In the Malay peninsula 
there is Arabic influence, originating in the Mohammedan sec- 
tions there. The meager collections we have from Tibet 
Strangely enough owe little te the sacred books of Mahiiyvaina 
Buddhism, but are indebted mostly to native Indian and Persian 
literatures. Tho reason for this maw lie in the fact that most 
of the reported tales come from the section of Tibet thra which 
Tn dealing with vernacular literary stories that are related to folk 
stories caro must be taken to determine whieh is the parent. An bostanae 
where @ inte iternry collection haw taken » tale from the folklore im found 
in the Tamil-Malay Paadjo Tandaram 1, 5 (mo Hortal, Dus Paieatantro, 


pe. 245 and £00). This story fram o Malay folk wereiin af the Lick and 
the Hare has ben borrowed by the compiler of that text. 
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rune the trade route from India to Lhasa. Christian religious 
literature has given much to the folklore of thi Salsette and tha 

The folk-talex that are independent of literature seem to be of 
fairly well defined types. AU cumulative stories, most coamo- 
logical myths, the majority of place, but not hero, legends, 
many fairy stories'* and Marchen, and a large number of drolls, 
geem original among the folk, This statement, however, is not 
to be considered final, for with the increase of my opportunities 
to bevome nequainted with the large field of Hindu literature 
and that of adjacent countries, 1 find it ever more difficult to 
decid juat what kinds of stories are independent. 

The extent to which folklore as a whole has borrowed from 
literature is another question to which only o provisional answer 
ean be given, After a study of the subject for several years, 
my present estimate is that somewhat over a half of the oral 
fiction can be shown to be thus secondary.” But a eomplete 
perusal of all the literntures that have had access to India, if 
this were possible, would doubtless show the proportion to be 
much higher. 


Tl. PaScerastaa Srowss Reraremxren ev Hor Fouc.one 

At the close of the preceding section I made the statement 
that over o half of the stories contained in the published eollec- 
tions of Hindu oral tales van be shown to be derived from 
literary sourers. To illustrate this pomt Tam making an exten- 
sive investigation of the folk-tales, comparing them with parallel 
stories in the literature of India and those of other countries 
that have had an opportunity to influence Indian popular lore, 
and endeavoring to determine just what is the status of each 
folk-tale that thus comes under consideration. Prom time to 
time I hope to publish my results. 

As a starting point for my investigations I have chown to 
examine those oral stories that paralle! the fables found in the 
older Indian versions of the Paftcatantra, that is to say, the 











= "This remark applice to fairy stories in their complete form, not to the 
te olementa of which they are o combination. 
"This fact ween all fhe erore remarkable when we reenll that folk-tale 
collectors are often ancoutaged to reject stories which are obvioualy ber- 
rowed. See, for example, W. Crooke in the indian Antiquary 22, p. 106, 
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Tantrakhyiyika, the versions contained im Saenyydlats Ratha- 
saritsigara and Ksemendra’s Brhatkathimaije 

Paticstantra, Textus Simplicior, Pirnabbadra’s Paicikhyinaks, 
and the Hitopadefa** The majority of these Pai ‘a 
stories have mumerous literary parallels, suit I have gnod all of 
these that I know and have been able to see, 

The folk-tales surveyed by me in pursuing this investigation 
are those referred to in my bibliography at the end of this paper. 
Unfortunstely, as | inilicate there, some of the hooks have not 
been socessihle to me, but their number is not large and the con- 
acquent omissions will not be many, The most important works 
that I have not seen are Thornhill, Indian Fairy Tales: The 
Orientalist, vols. 3 and 4, and North Isdian Notes and (Queries. 
These nd the other unexplored titles contain, T should guess, 
about 200 stories, not. a very large fraction of the 8000 that 
have been published. One other book, Mackenzie's Indian Fairy 
Tales, is so unscientifically compiled that I have not been able 
Lo mae it." 

Altho T have treated the oral tales that duplicate stories in 
the entire five books of the Paficatantra, the exigencies of space 
are such that at present only ihe part dealing with the first book 
can be published. At a-later time I hope to present the ramain- 
der.’* 

Thero. sre discussed in this paper 45 oral stories, of which 
él are traced to literary sources, 8 show themselves to be derived 
from literary sources which, however, have not yet come to my 
hand; an] § appear to be Grdependant: Three other stories are 
treated which appear in folk collections, but ure themselves 
literary, 

There is added here a table showing in summary the places 
Where the follt-tales trested: are published, the stories from the 
Patteatantra eyele to which they are parallel, and the statua of 
each story—whether borrowed or original. 

a ee ee 

“Por bibliography of these nid the later versions of the Pafiratanira, 
and their Wterary history, seo Hertel, Dus Paillostantra, Leipzig, 1914, ond 
Chauvin, Fibidgraphie dee owerages arches ow relatifs ome Arabes publids 
dans I"Europe chrétienne de I810 d 1285, vol, 4. ; 

“See my remark on this book in the bibliography, 

“Tho itimsertation offered for my doctor's degree included the treatment 
of all stories duplicuted in the entire Paiicatantra and Hitopadesa, 
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‘This table affords considerable evidence in support of the 
theory that it is the folk-tales and not the literary tales that 
aro borrowed. Tt is always a literary version of wide currency 
in the region from which the oral tale is reported that ts the 
nearest parallel to this oral tale: and is selecteil as its souree.™ 
These literary tales, however, have usually been imported into 
that region after having received their characteristic form else- 
where, and cannot, therefore, be considered as secondary to the 
folk stories, Rather the folk stories must be dependent npon 
them. Notice, for example, that Arabic or Persian tales appear 
as sources six times, and Pili stories five times. 





Diecusston or Ixorvinvan Storms 

Before entering upon the treatment of the oral stories a few 
remarks of an explanatory natare should be made. 

The stories are disenssed under their Pafientantra titles in 
the order of the fables in the older Indian versions of the 
Paficatantra as given by Hertel, Dos Pavicatantra, p. 12 i, 

The various stages of treatment of the stories in each section 
are as follows: Firat, references ore given to the Pafeatantra 
texts in which the literary story appears. Next follow rofer- 
ences to the oral stories, After this I give a summary of the 
Paiicatantra type of the story. Last of all comes the disnussion 
of the individual folk-tales. This order of treatment is ocva- 
sionally varied, but the variations are always indicated. 

In disenssing the stories { have not thet it my duty to give 
all the literary parallels: These are now generally well-known 
in consequence of their indication by Hertel at scattered places 
fn his Dae Poficotontra and in his Pantrikhydyika, Exsiarrona, 
P. 198 & 1 have referred to only those that seem to have oa 
bearing upou the oral versions. 

Nor have I anywhere in this essay given o bibliography of 
the various versions and texta of the Paficatantra. These have 
heen completely exploited by Hertel, Dag Paficetantra, Leipzig, 
B. Teuhner, 1914; and Chanvin, Bibliographie des ouvrages 












Wipe Minaid aeaception Wo Said seuetaltly cctare 1 he’ euse of utes dary 
reported in Pantals, Folltare of the Telugua, of which the Kathisartteigara 
fornishes the sources, in all Ikelihood, however, acting thro some Inter and 
more familior text 
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araber on relatifs auc Arabes publi¢s dans l'Europe chrétienne 
de 1410-2885, vol, 2. 

Laxt of all T want to call particular attention to the fact that 
in thie paper I am dealing only with sfories appearing in the 
folklore that are paralleled in the older versions of the Pafics- 
tantra, not with mofi/* in the large. The distinetion cern Lae 
easily appreeiated by glancing at the section devoted to the 
story of the Lron-eating Mice and comparing with the stories 
thore treated the occurrences, listed in the footnote, of the same 
underiying paychie motif, 

1. LION AND BULL: Pafestantra, Rook |, frame story. 

Folklore; Parker, Villaye Polk- Tales of Ceylon, 3, p. 22: 
Skeat, Mables and Folk-Talez from an Eastern Forest, p, 30. 

Parker’s story is ae followa: A jackal, seeing «lion and bull 
frietils, wishes to le adinitted to their friendship, and approaches 
the bull with this end in view, The bull repela him, and to 
rowenge himeelf the jackal brings about a qunrre! between the 
two, telling the lion that the bull claims to be the more powerful, 
and the ball that the tion intends to kill him with his roar, ‘The 
ball and the lion fight, with the result that the lion's roar kills 
the boll and the bull gores the lion to death, 

‘This story is markedly different from that of the Paicatantra 
in which one of # pair of juckals, mimisters of a fiom, first 
woleomes a bail, and, later, jealous of the favor the lion shows 
him, e#tranges them. They fight and the lion kills the bull. 
Tt comes nearer o Boiidhist story found in Jitaka 349, Schiofner, 
Tibetan Taler (Raleton's transiation), p. 826, Jilg, Mongoltsche 
Mirchen, p, 172, Busk, Soyas from the Far East, p. 192, Chav- 
années, Cing Centes Contes «ef Apologuecs Ll, p. 425," These 
literary tales an) the oral tale differ from the Pafwatantra 
stories in these respecta: the lion and tall are friends before 
the jackal appears on the seene, and both are killed in the fight. 
The oral tale, however, disagrees with the Buddhist literary tale 
in these points: the jackal is not admitted to the friendship of 
the lion and the bull, and it is by roaring that the lion kills the 
bull, ‘This widespread and ancient Buddhist literary story, 
hawuver, i the source of the oral tale. The lion’s roar that kills 











A xaciead. ip iohih She atbenpledl estiesqueest iocaal sect bn 
found in Behiefoer, Loe, p. 208, Charennes, | ¢ & p. S09, end Jdtake 361. 
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is of frequent occurrence in Buddhist literature,” and has found 
ite way into this story through the narrator's familineity with 
it os the way par excellence for @ lion to destroy hia enemy, 
The only other notable difference lies in the flrat part of the 
oral tale, where the jackal makes overtures to the loll and is 
ropelled. ‘This is a folk wibstitution for the prelude to the liter: 
ary tale which, being of secondary importance in the plot of the 
table, has twen forgotten, That the oral story is borrows! from 
the literary tale, and pot the literary tale from tho oral, ener 
self-evident here. It would be barely posible that the Sin- 
hialese oral talo ia rewponnihle for the Pali tale, bot it is ineon- 
twivable thot it whould be the sourea of the ancient Tibetan tale 
mentioned above. 

The Malay tale of Skeat is n queer Jumble, The mousedeer 
sets the Wild Bull af the Clearing and the Bull of the Young 
Dush to (ghting by alleging that ench his alandered the other. 
The Ball of the Clearing slays his rival. The mousedrer his 
watched the battle from # seat on a white-ant bill at) the ontn 
have burrowed into him go that he cannot rise, The victorous 
bull seatfers the Anthill and releases him, The moussdeer eats 
the dead bull's throat, according (o Mohammedan rites, and 
commences to flay the earenet, At this juneture a tiger 
approaches, and avka for some of the meat (evidently thinking 

that the mousedecer has alnin the bull), fe obtaing his request 
on condition that he nassist in the flaying. Rain falls, and the 
moussdeer sends the tiger to eut boughs with whieh to make a 
shelter. ‘The tiger tries to clamber wpon a raft in @ river; hut 
the bank ia so slippery and his shoulders ao wet with blood that 
he does not succeed, Noticing the mousedeer quivering, he ays, 
‘What makes you shiver sof’ The mousvleer replies fero- 
ciously, ‘I am quivering with anticipation.’ The tiger, foar- 
ing thet the monsedeer means with anticipation of eating him, 
runs owny. 

and since this story itedlf shows Mowlem infinences, duch aa the 
throst-cutting noted above, we may assume that it comes into 

“ee JAtabue 182 and 241; Carannes, Cing Cents Comlea op ane 


2, p. 339; Parker, Vdlage FolleTales of Ceylon, 1, p. 242. 
| _™ For exampin, the Malayan folk version of the Lion amd the Hare treated 


i # 
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‘the folklore thru the Malayan Hikiyat Kalils dan Damina. 
In the folk treatment the tion and the bull, by 4 process of 
anaimilation, have become two bulla The aceount of their 
friendship has been omitted, ‘The incident of the mousedecr 
aiuck to the ant-bill iw a touch of loeal humor, The rest of the 
story, the frightening of the strong tiger by the weak miotisedeer, 
ia an iitustration of the motif of binff.™ 

9 RAMS AND JACKAL: Tantrikhyiiyika I. db, and in all 
other older yeraiona exeept Somadeva and Kxemendra. 

Folklore: Ameaton, Loyal Karena of Burmah, p. 157. 

Two rams are fighting. A jocknl wees the confiiet and runs 
in between then to lick ap the blood that Hows from their heads. 
Failing to get-out of their way, he is cought between them as 
thes charge each other and ie crushed to rleath. 

In Smenton’s tule « black and a white buffalo graze together 
peooofully ina large plain. A hare telly each of them. that the 
other is complaining of hin fellow's greed for grass, and in this 
way gots them fighting. While they are goring each other, he 
akipa from the head of one to the other, urging them to fight 
with greater fury. By a misstep he falls between their two 
heads just. na they meet, and ia killed. 

Thia oral tale has no good literary parallel, and in its present 
form seems original. Certainly only the plot, and not the 
details, can be borrewed from literature, The incident of the 
two huffalocs who first graze together peacefully and are after- 
warda set at enmity hy the hare rminds one of the Malayan 
ord) version of the Lion and the Bull diseussed abore, and may 
possibly bea reflection of it. The hare ia the ‘clever animal’ 
in Karon storive, and here plays that part by causing trouble 
between the two buffaloes. The story seems to be a combins- 
tion, of the Malayan tale mentioned and the story of the Hume 

3. UNCHASTE WEAVER’S WIFE: All older versions of 
the Paicatantra ne I. 3c or 4c, except in Romadewa and 
Ksemendra; in Hitopadeda TL. 5b, | 

Folklore: Bompas, Polklore of (he Santal Perganas, p, 204. 

A weaver one night entches his wife in the act of going to 

her Jover, end ties her to a post, While the weaver 44 naleep, 


| "A paper by me diecsseing this motif will seor appeny im print. 
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a barber's wife, who acta as procures, releases her anil takes 
her place. The hushand awakes and addremes some words to 
the eubstitate wife, but she, fearing discovery, dom not reply. 
In anger be cute off her nose. The real wife soon returns an! 
exchanges places with her suletiiuie, In the morning she makes 
a trick asseveration of truth by her chastity, calling upon the 
powers of Heaym to restora her nome if whe be truly chaste. 
When the wonver sees his wife with her nose whole he thinks 
it haw been restored by virtoe of her chastity, is convinoe! that 
he how minjudged ber, and. begs ber pardon, At thie point the 
barber's wife fixes tho blame for tho low of hor noe opop her 
husband 

The folk story ia part of a longer tale. which ia made mp, like 
many other folk «tories, of several «mall tales." A husband 
flods that hin wife hoe illictt relations with a Jogi. He boats 
her, The Jogi howrs the woman ery, aod sends an old woman 
to suimmot ber, The old woman takes the place of the wife, 
weeping and wailing in ber stead, while the wife goes to the 
Jugi. The loasband, irritated hy the false wife's noi, rushes 
out of the house, and cuia of her nox. When tho ral wife 
returna eho complains of the [alee charge her boshand has brot 
ugaingt ber, She then calle him to come and see the miracle 
that has taken places, Te finds her with her face whole, repenta 
of his conduct, and hea full faith in her virtue, From the fact 
thet the folk-tale emda here, ae does the Hitopaileia, and ainee 
the Hitopadeta ie the common Bengal version cf the Paficatan- 
tra, 1 conclude that it is the source of the oral etary, acting tiry 
any Satekrit or vernacular text current in Bengal. 

4, CROWS AND SNAKE: All older versions of the Paien- 





A. snukce, living-nt the foot of « tree in which » family of crows 
have their nest, bas a habit of devouring their young. To get 


*'The firet part af the story le an ascount Of the husband's discovery of 
kia wife's infidetity. Ho Ietke her out af the hease, whereapam che throws 
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rid of the enemy the male crow steals some jewelry and drops 
it down the snake's hole. The owner has the hole dug up to 
recover his property, and while doing #o kills the snake. In all 
literary versions except the Southern Pafestantra and Hito- 
padeia the male crow consults his wise friend, the jackal, who 
suggests to him the stratagem by which the snake is destroyed, 

In the oral story a serpent eats the young of a raven. The 
ravei offers the serpent a portion of her daily food to secure 
immunity for her offspring; hut the snake rejects the bargain, 
ig the éarrion on which the raven feeds. The raven, 
going to a palace, steals & bracelet belonging to the queen and 
drops it in the serpents hole, As the servants dig for the brace- 
let, the snake attacks them, and they kill it. 

This ora! story agrees with no literury version I have seen, the 
chiof point of difference being the proposed bargain. In other 
respects (the kind of jewelry and place from which stolen) 
it agrees better with Tantrikhyiyika than with any other ver- 
sion, altho no mention is made in the popular story of the jackal 
as adviser, in which point it is similar to the Hitopadeta. The 
tule appears cither té be deavended from some literary version 
with which f um not familiar, or to linve been deliberately moxli- 
fied by Ramaswemi Raju in the retelling. 

56. HERON AND CRAB; All Paficatantra books (Tantri- 
khyayika I. 5, ete.). 

Folklore: Ramaswami Raju, Indian Fublus, p. 88; Pantalt, 
Folklore of the Telugus (3d...) p. 47 (/ndion Antiquary 26 
p. 168}; Stele, Kusa Jdtakaye, p. 251; Parker, Village Folk- 
Tales af Ceylon, 1, p. 342 (three variants); Skeat, Pables and 
Folk-Taies from an Eastern Forest, p. 15. 

A heron reports to a pond fall of fish that destruction 
threatens them. In response to their alarmed inquiries as to 
how they may bo saved, he offers to carry them to another pool, 
They agree, and he takes them away one ata time, not, however, 
to another pond, but toa tree where he eats them. Not content 
with the fish he tries the same trick on a crab. The latter, how- 
ever, sees thru the deceit, and cute the heron’s throat with his 

The literary versions may be divided into two classes: (1) 
thosein which not all the fish in the pond are eaten by the heron, 
but some live to lear the erab tell of the villam’s destruction ; 
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and (2) those in which no mention is made of any fish surviving 
or of the crab returning to them. The first class includes 
Tantrikhyiyika, ‘Tantrikhyina, Textus Simplicior, Piirna- 
bhadra, and Kalila wa Dimna; the second ineludes Somadeva, 
Ksemendra, Southern Paticatantra, and Hitopales. Two other 
versions are distinguished by an especial characteristic. In 
Jitaka 35 and Dubois’s Pantcha-Tantra, p. 76, the heron points 
out or prophesies a drought and thus persuades the fish to leave 
their home, while in the other versions he claims to have over: 
heard fishermen planning to fish out the pond. 

Ramaswami Raju’s story agrees with those in class (1) noted 
above, It is an abbrevistion of some one of them. just what 
one cannot even be surmised because Mr. Raju is unscientific 
enough not to give any indication as to the part of India from 
which his stories come, 

Pantala’s Telugu story belongs with Dubois’s tale, mentioned 
above. They agree even eo for os to specify the same length of 
time for the duration of the drought prophesied, twelve years. 
The ¢rab, however, is not mentioned in Pantalu's story. It ends 
with the wicked crane enjoying his unholy feast. The folk-taie 
is a deacendant of the one translated by Dubois, in wirieh the 
point of the story, the punishment of the raseally crane, hos been 
forgotten. 

There are four Sinhalese folk versions of this tale, one in 
Steele's work and three in Parker's (see references above), For 
the sake of convenience | refer to Parker's three variants as (1), 
(2), and (3). All of these come from the Jitaka story. In 
Steele, and in Parker (1) and (2), it is stated that the pond 
in whiel the fish live is drying up, just as in the Palitale. In 
Parker (1) the heron offers the fish os a reason for changing 
their home the smal! size of the hole in which they live. The 
hole is a folk substitution for the original lake whieh haa been 
forgotten. Parker (1) is the only one of the four versions that 
retains the heron’s claim that he is living an asettic life. Parker 
(2) and (3) deseribe how the fish send a scout to examine the 
new home. This incident is peculiar to the Jatakn among the 
literary texts; it deseribes the scout as large and one-eyed. The 
dvseription is lacking in the oral tales, Parker (d) varies this 
point by having the heron devour the scout, instend of bringing 
him hack to report. To excuse the failure of the scout to return, 
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the heron says that the first fish ls so happy in lus new quarters 
that he refuses to leave them. The correct conclusion of the 
tale, the killing of the heran by the erab, is found only: 3 in Steele 
and Parker (1),. In Parker (3) both ‘sninals erial 
Parker. (2) the heron kills the crab, ‘This latter ense shows how 
unintelligently. the folk can treat a story.. The moral has quite 
vanished, A conrposite-of these four Sinhalese folk tales would 
give tlie Jitaka story nearly as in the Pal, and we may, conclade 
that it is their source. 

The Malayan tale of Skeat is also borrowed from the Jitaka. 
showing the characteristic features of that version, for in tis 
oral tule the villain (a pelican.) prophesies a drought and the 
fish send one of their number to examine the new pool, 

6. LION AND HARE: All Paiicatantra books. (Tantra- 
kvivika I. 6, ote.) 

Folklore: Rouse, Talking Thrush, p. 130; Frere, Old Deccan 
Daye (24 ed.), p. 158; Pantalu, Folklore of the Telugus (3d 
ed.}, p. 9 (indian Antiquery 26, p. 27); Butterworth, Zigeag 
Jeuraeys in India, p. 16; Swynnerton, Romantic Tales from the 
Panjab with Indian Nights’ Entertaiment, p. 154; Ramaxswaml 
Raju, indian Fables, p. 82; O'Connor, Folh-7'eles from Tibet, 
p. 51; Parker, Village Folk-Tales of Ceylon, 2, p. 385; Skeat, 
Fables and Polk-Tatles from an Eastern Forest, p. 28; Steel and 
Temple, Panjabi Tales, Indian Antiquary 12, p. 177 (2 ver- 
sions); Dames, Balochi Tules, Fotk-Lore 3, p57. 

The lion terrorizes the other animals of the forest by the imitis- 
eriminnte slaughter he makes among them. They persuade him 
to cease om comlition that they supply him with one of their 
nimber every day. When it comes the hare’s turn to be the 
lion's dinner, he plans to destroy the tyrant. He does not arrive 
in the lion's presence until late, and excuses himself by saying 
that another lion has detained him on the way. The first lion 
is nngry, and demands to be shown his rival. Tho hare tells 
him te look down a certain well, He does so, mistakes his own 
reflection for the other lion, leaps at it, and. is drowned. 

The literary versions of this story naturally divide themselves 
into two classes: (1) those in which the hare saya that he him: 
self waa appointed by the rest of the animals to be the lion's 
prey—Uiese include all Indian Pafeatantra books except those 
noted in the next class; (2) thow in which the hare says he was 
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font with o seoond and fatter hare which was meant to be the 
lion’s dinner but which haa been seized hy tho other lion—these 
include Kalila wa Dimna (all versions), Paficikhyinavirttike 
$0, Pandja Tandaram (see Hertel, Des Puficatoutra, pp. 67 
and 299). To class (2) belongs properly the story as told in 
the Jainistic Paficutantra books, Textus Simplicior L 8 and 
Pairnabhadra 1, 7, In these the hare says that ho was sent in 
company with five other hares, evidently all to be eaten by the 
lion, The five are kept by the rival lion os hostages. 

The folk stories are differentiated similarly. To class (1) 
belong those im Rouse, Frere, Butterworth, Raju, O'Connor, 
Parker, Steel and Temple (version 2), and Dames: To class 
(2) belong those in Pantalu, Swynnerton, Skeat, and Steel and 
Temple's Penjali Stories (version 1). 

Rouse's and Raju's stories are to all intents and purposes the 
aame. The tyrant animal in Raju's tale is the tiger, which ts 
interchangeable with the lien in folllore. Exeept for the fact 
that the folk-tales make no mention of any other hares than the 
one elever hare, this tale would represent an abbreviated ver- 
sion of Textus Simplicior or Pirnabhadra. It cannot be from 

Hitopadetn or any other yersion included in elasa (1), 
because it contains two details found in the Jainistic texts which 
do not appear in class (1); the hare says that the rival lion 
claims to be the real Jord of the forest; and after the lion has 
been killed the other animals unite in singing the praises of 
their deliverer, the hare: These oral versions are either a folk 
working over of the Jainistic story from which mention of the 
other liares has been omitted, or a popular form of #ome literary 
deseendant of the Jainigthe tale that omits this detail, 

Dames's story has the same origin na the two just treated, It 
agrees with Raju’s story except in theee three pointa: the clover 
animal is a fox, not. a hare; the fox does not say that the other 
tiger claims to be king, but merely remarks that another tiger 
has come into the country and is even now sitting at home after 
enjoying a jackal; and after the fox has destroyed the tiger, 
and returned safe, he is called to account by the othor animals 
who sent him for. apparently not reporting to the tiger, at which 
time he tells how he killed the tiger. 

Steel and Temple’s second version alao agrees well with Raju‘s 
tale exeept that the clever animal is # vixen, and that the vixen 
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tell the tiger that a similar agreement hes been male by the 
animals with the tiger's brother, The tiger demands that the 
vixen show him hia brother, and, of course, is shown his refler- 
tion in a well, 

The Tibetan tale of O'Connor differs widely from all the other 
‘werdione wilh which Tam familiar. A hare ia canght by a tion. 
His divide thin lide to eat another and very large animal, larger 
even than the lion himself, and very dangerous, which lives in 
& waler-tank. The Ton bnehipels the hare tw Toul Lith to'-this 
hare not to attack the ferocious beast in the tank, the lion leap 
in aod ie drowned. The next day the hore telle the lioness 
that he hos destroyed her mate. She chases him, and he lends 
her to a hole in the wall of an old castle, Into which she rushes 
with so moe momentum that «he sticks there anable to get out, 
and eventually dies of starvation.“ This ie the literary story 
yory mich changed by folk treatment, preserving only the main 
point of the literary tale ond varying all the details. It ia 

Freres and Botterworth's stories ar¢ identical, corresponding 
at times even In wording, and may be treated as one, The hero 
ism jackal. ‘There is no mention of an agreement between the 
lion and the rest of the animals. ‘The story opens with a reign 
of terror in which the lion slays al) the wild beasts of the forest 
exoept two jackais. Those elude him for some time, but are 
finally compelled to come to him. From then on the story ie the 
same aa thal of Rouse or of Raju until the conclusion. Here 
the Prere-Butterworth tale tells how the jnckals stoned the lion 
after he fell into the well, This folk-tale ia a grandchild of the 
Juinistie texts, but thro some version whieh [do not know. The 
stuning of the lion is found in the literatures in Duboie's Pantcha- 
Tantra, p, 22, where all the animale roll large stones upon the 
lion, This Intter veraion of the atory |a too far renioved fren the 
oral tale ln other reapenta to be ite sourre, 

Parker's etery is another familiar tale to which is appended 











This manner of killing the towews is foanil in Rompas's Fuiklare of the 
Santal Pur yanad, Porgasat, appendix (‘Folklore of the Kolhen"), p. 406, where o 
‘eitemplisies the rain of a tiger in ametly the ome way, Tt ee 
probable that this iscidest je the Tibetan tale ie en arklition taken by ths 
foll stery-telier from the bockdent-collection of hile own mind. 
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the trick employed hy the hare against the lion. A bear finds 
4 woman in the forest, ant takes her to his cave. Her two 
brothers, tracing her by the crowing of a cock which sho raises, 
take her away with the two children she has had by the bear. 
The bear follows then and asks the woman why she hos left. 
Sho teplies that a cleverer bear han ealled her, wherewpon be 
wishes to ee the cloverer bear, atid «he shows him his reflection 
in a well, He leaps at the reflection and is drowned. This ls 
the familiar story of the woman who marries a wild animal, and 
is afterwarda reseued from bim* bat in thin ease the narrator 
has extrieated the woman from the acimal's power by using the 
trick belonging in the story of the lion and the hare, ‘The folk- 
izia ds a waodd ‘te ceteteal. 

Wr tow turn to those stories belonging to clasy (2), Swyn- 
nerton's tale conforms clowly to that of the Kalila wa Dima, 
and is probably desemded from the Anvar-i Subuili T. 14. The 
differences Ketween the two are slight and only in matters of 
detall ; for example, the villain in a tiger, not a lion, a difference, 
ae I have Indlented above, that le no difference at all. 

Pantalu’s tale Is ales from the Kalla wa Dimna in a mnch 
abbreviated form, Tt eannot have any relationship with Patek. 
khytinavirttika 30, the Inmlian representative of claw (2), beens 

in the latter no mention is made of the Lien holding the linre in 
ts sills ibedea ak nba puitnetions im Yas Wee In the Telugu 
fable the clever animal is a fox. Thies version of the story ins 
come inte the Telugu country from the Northwoat, 

The story reported by Steel and Temple (1) is alae from the 
Kaliia wa Dimna, bot its precise and immediate origin ie not 
clear. A tiger ecatehes a jackal, The jockn! says, ‘You had 
hetter Mill thet tiger yonder before you eat me, lest he bot 
your forest while you éleep.’ When he shea the tiger hia reflee- 
tion in the water, the tiger hesitates to attack, ‘The jackal says, 
‘Hea has caught a fine, fot jackal, tho.’ ‘The tiger leaps in the 
well and t# drowned. ‘The last remark of the jackal shows that 
this story once knew the incident of the meood jackal (or hare), 
‘This, however, haa heen lost, and the only trace we have of it 
is the jackal’ pointing oat another of his own kind in the well. 


“Cf. Parker, Fulage Folb-Tales of Ceylon, ©, p. ras; aa Sy am 
ef the Suatol Pargescs, p, UM, appendix (‘Folklore of the Kofhan'), p. 
ana, Kingeeute, Talet of the Mon, pp 110. 
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The folk story is much shortened in other respects, too,—for 
example, by the omission of the account of an agreement between 
the tiger and the other animals. 

The story from Malay in Skeat’s work is also from the Kalila 
wa Dimna, but thrn the Malayan Hikaiyat Kalila dan Damina. 
The mousedesr, whith is the clever animal in Malay stories, has 
not come binealé to be eaten by the tiger, but apologizes to him 
with these words, ‘1 could not bring you any of the other beasts 
because the way waa blocked by a fat old tiget with a flying 
‘squirrel sitting astride its murzle." When the tiger goes to look 

in the water the fiying squirrel, who has come with the mouse 
deer, sits upon his muzzle, and the mousedeer upon his hind- 
quarters, Of @ourse the tiger sess their reflection in the water 
aa well as his own, and thinks he sees other animals, The inci- 
dent is a reminiscence of the second hare in the Kalila wa Dimna. 
‘This otal story is a poor illustration of a popular form current 
im Malay which is represented in the Tamil-Malnayan Pandja 
Tandaram (see Hertel, Das Paiicatgntra, PP. 67, 295, and 299), 
There it is told of a lion and a monsedeer, in a form which more 
nearly resembles that of the Kalla wa Dimna. It is the story 
of the Hikivat Kaliln dan Damina, modified by the folk and 
use by Abdullah hin Abdelkader in his Pandja Tandaram. 
OT. GRATEFUL ANIMALES, UNGRATEFUL MAN: Pirna- 
bhadra L, 9. and versions dependent thereon {see Hertel, Daz 
Poficatantra, pp. 114, 145, 269, 305, 308, 322, and O42) ;: Kalila 
wa Dimna (see Hertel, op. cil, pp. 371 and 424)" 

Folklore; Fleeson, Lage Folklore of Farther India, p. 05; 
Natesa Sastri, Folklore in Southern. India, 1, p. 9 (also published 
in the Jndian Antiquary 13, p, 256; Indian Folk-Tales, p, 8: 
Kingseote, Dales of the Sun, p. 1) ; ; Upreti, Proverbs and Polk. 
lore of Kumaun and Garhwal, p. $22; Damant, Bengali Folk- 
lore, in the /ndian Antiquary 1, = 118; Bompas, Folklore of the 
Santal Parganas, p. 293; MeNair and Barlow, Fotk-Tales from 
the Indus Volley in the Indian Antiquary 29, p. 403 (alao pub- 
lished in their book, Oral Tradition from the Indus), 


"Also found in Buddhist literature: apiake: 7 73; - Basavllind 4; Chav- 
onnes, Cing Cents Contes et Apolopues, 1, p. ST; Behiefner, Tibetan Tales 
(Halston), p. 800; Karmntataka (see Bonfey, Pantachatentra, I, pp. 199 
and 205); sad Kathissriteignrn (Towney's translation ©, p. 103). It 
appears alag tn Patis de la Croix, Mille ¢t wa Jours, four 239 ff. 
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According to Piirnabhadra a poor Brahman is driven from 
home by his wife with the injunction to secure means of suste- 
nance for his family. He wanders in a wood, and while looking 
there for water finds a well into which have fallen a tiger, an 
ape, a snake, and a man (a goldsmith). All these he reacues, 
altho the animals warn against the ingratitude of mankind in 
general and goldsmiths in partienlar. On his way home the 
Brahman becomes hungry ond thinks of the ape, who appears 
at once and presents him with fresh fruit. Similarly the tiger 
gives him jewels taken from a prince he has recently killed. 
The Brahman hastens to the city and takes these jewels to the 
goldsmith for appraisal. The latter at once recognizes the 
jewelry as his own handiwork, and to secure a reward accuses 
the Brahman before the King of murdering the prince. While 
bound and awaitmyg death the Brahman thinks of the snake, who 
comes immediately and takes steps to save his benefactor. Tle 
bites the chief queen, and she is cured only when the Brahman 
strokes her with his hand. The truth is now made manifest, the 
goldemith is punished, and the Brahman is elevated to the place 
of minister. 

. Of the oral citations two are not folk prodictions but literary 
—Fleeson’s and Natesa’s tales. In a footnote Miss Fleeson says, 
‘This only of the Folk Tales has been written before, [t is 
taken from an ancient temple book and is well-known tn all the 
Tacs country." Natesa is not so frank about his story, but it is 
timquestionably literary, It is constructed around a Sanskrit 
verse susceptible of two interpretations, the pointing out of 
which double entente furnishes the dénonemen!. Further the 
style of the narrative in general is distinetly literary, not oral. 

Among the traly ora! stories that of Upreti is eimilar to the 
Paiicatantra versions rather than to those in Buddhist litera. 
ture, and might be derived from any of these texts that has had 
acoess to the region of Kumann and Garhwal. 

Damant's story, which is merely an incident in a longer tale, 
has features that differentiate it from any literary version. It 
goes thas: A prince after several adventures meets and lives 
with a woman. Altho strictly enjoined not to go to the western- 
Most point of the surrounding country, he nevertheless Journeys 
there one day, and finds in a wells man, a tiger, a snake, ond a 
frog. THe pulls out the tiger, who thanks him and advises him 
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not to rescue any creature without a tail, So also he saves the 


‘gnuke, who gives him the same counsel, Next he draws out the 


frog, a tailless animal, who spits a1 him for his Pains, anc last 
tie man, also without a tail, who bosely seizes his rescuer and 
ibrows him into the well, Alarmed by the prince's continued 
absener, the wonuin goes to seek him, and reseues him. 

Thia oral story shows the familiar motif of ‘Grateful auimals, 
ungrateful man’ treated in a new, but inferior, fashion; it 
appeurs to be original among the folk. 

‘The story reported by Bompas has a setting similar to that 
published by Damant, but has some marked differences in other 
points. A ferryman walks in a forbidden direetion (south). 
He rescues successively a cow from a pit, a buffalo from n bog, 
aud & man from a well, The Jatter, however, ungratefully 
pushes his resoner into the very well from which he has josi 
been lifted. ‘The ferrymat is later saved hy lis wife, who seolds 
him, and the two then leave the country. 

This version with the successive, rather than simultaneous, 
meeting with thoes in trouble comes closer to the Buddhist tale 
reported from Lion by Miss Fleeson than to any other form 1 
have encountered, but I do not feel that it is tracenhle to that 
source, It is: a poor and abbreviated anecdote here, severely 
mutilated and with so many omissions and modifications as to be 
interesting chiefly as an illustration of the deterioration a good 
story may suffer among the folk. 

The story given by McNair and Barlow is one of a series of 
anecdotes told about Sakhi, the pious Mossuiman, He reseues 
g jackal and a snake from a well, and also, despite their cautions, 
& man. snake shows his gratitude by spitting up a lump 
of yrold and pointing out some herbs of marvelons medicinal 
value, Sakhi and the rescue] man now travel on together, and 
when they arrive at a city this man, who is a prince, suddonly 
elaima the gold and has Sakhi brot hefore the Kazi. The latter 
decides in favor of the prince, and has Sakhi sewn up in & raw 
calfskin and exposed to the sun as 0 thief. At this juncture 
the king of the country becomes afflicted with a terrible disease 
that cannot be cured until Sakhi epplies the herbs shown him by 
the snake. He is rewarded with a half of the kingdom and the 
hand of the princess. Nothing more is said of the ungrateful 
man, The jackal afterwards shows his gratitude to Sakhi by 
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giving him a beautiful flower from a spot where the Panj Pir 
have prayed. | 

This too is-a-much mutilated version of the story, From which 
many woportant details have been lost. As striking an omission 
aa nny. isthe failure to atate thet the King’s disease has come 
upon him in consequence of the injustieo suffered by 5Sakhi. 
Thord is no dlose literary parallel for this oral tale, but it shows 
#0 many touches of Mohammedaniam that we may predicate 
some Mohammedan. tale—that in the Kalila wa Dimna perhaps— 
as ils starting point, altho the details that have been added mand 
that give the story its individuality are original among the folk. 

BR. LOUSE AND FLEA: All Paiiecatantra versions ('Tantri- 
khyiyika I. 7, ete.). 

Folklore: Parker, Village Folk-Tales of Ceylon, 3, p. dO. 

A-louse inhabits the bed of a King. A. flea comes there and 
insiste on remaining in spite of the remonstrances of the louse. 
The fea nips the King so hard that he feels the hita The bed is 
searched, the flea escapes, bot the louse is found, convicted by 
circumstantial evidence, and killed, 

The Sinhalese folk story could pass for a translation of the 
prose part of the story in Textus Simplicior [.:9, barring a few 
points that might be mistranslations, In Sunplicior and in the 
oral tale a bug appears in place of the flea. Ejther the San- 
skrii or some descendent of Simplicior hus been given dirtetly 
to the Sinhalese folk and collected by Parker before popular 

handling had deprived it of any of its distinguishing marks. 

9. BLUE JACKAL: Tantrikhyiyika I. 8: Textus Sim- 
plicior I. 10. Piirnabhadra [, 11. 

Folklore : Dracott, Simla Village Tales, p, 198; Knowles, 
ury of Kashmiri Proverbs, p. 192; Knowles, Fotk-Tales 
of Kashintr, p- 260. 

A jackal falls into a dyer’s vat, and comes out blue. When 
he returns to the forest he claims to be appointed king of the 
animals and maintains this position as long as he keeps the 
jackals near him. But when he sends them away in his pride, 
the other animals recognize his true nature from lis ery, which 
ia no longer drowned in that of the other jackals, and kill him. 

Miss Dracott’s story is as follows, A jackal is in the habit of 
going to village every evening. One evening he puta his head 
in a vessel of indigo and it womes out dyed. On returning to 
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the jangle he so charms the other animals with his handsome 
appearance that they make him their king. At first the king 
keeps the jackals near him and hie howiing at night is unnoticed, 
but one day, becoming angry with seme young jackals, ho 
removes them from his neighborhood, and that night, when he 
howls, hia tru¢ jackal nature is recognized. At ones the other 
animals drive him out. 

‘Thia is a popular version of Nakhshibi's Tutiniimeh 22, 1, 
Kndiri’s version XVII (probably thrn the Hind? TotA Kahani), 
differing from it only in slight details, Que of these is that the 
Porsian makes the juekal king of his own @pecies before he 
incomes king of the rest of the animals. The oral tale does not 
tell us this, but there seems to be a reminiscence of it in the 
sintemént that he kept the jackals near him, The Persian says 
that the king dismissed the jackals from his presence becanse he 
wos oshamed of them; the oral tale says he dismissed them 
becaike he was onery with some young juckals. 

The story in Knowles, Dictionary of Kashmirt Proverbs, goes 
thus, One night a jackal tumbled into a dyer’s blue pot. On 
setting his color he was afraid to return to his companions. 
Eventually he went to live on top of a high rock. The other 
animala got to know of the unnaual-looking «tranger and ton- 
dered the kingship to him, He was crowned, and all went well 
until evening. ‘Then the other jackals howled, and he instine- 
tively joined in with them His true nature thus beenme 
apparent, and the lion, bear, andl tiger killed him. 

This oral tory has Jost the distinguishing marks of the vari- 
os literary versions, and further has an addition which 1 have 
not seen elsewhere; mamoly, the jackal takes op his abode on a 
rock before he ia seen by the other animals, This Kashmiri 
fable may be of independent existence among the folk, bot I 
suggest that it-has » prototype somewhere in Persian or Arabic 
liiorsture. 

Altho the talo in Knowles, Folk-Tales of Koskmir, hos some- 
thing in canon with the story of the Blue Jackal, it is properly 
another fable, parely popular in charsster, of whith o better 
illustration js given in Swynnerton’s Homanti¢ Tales from the 
Panjab with Indian Nights" Entertainment, p, 313. In the 
latter stary some jackals find a bundle of papers, whieh mguests 
to them the election of a lembardir. The fortunate (1) can- 
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didate is provided with the papers aa eviddenee of his wuthority, 
atid o basket is tied to his tal in lien of a crown, Snaddenly 
dogs attack the jackale They all flee to their holes, tut the 
jambardaér’s decoration prevents him frown entering bis, and the 
doge cate wod kill him, The polit of the story is to show the 
perils that are atiached to honor, and this sine point iy made 
in the Kashmiri tale of Knowles. The latter ia rather differant 
from the former and not = good, It is, in brief, ox follaws. 
All the animals had their reepective kings, ‘The jackaly also 
elveted one, choosing an oli) jackal, who ‘hy way of distimetion 
allowed hie fur to he dyed bine, and an old broken winnowing fan 
to be faxtened around his neck.” One day a tiger came upon the 
king ood many of hin subjects. All escaped but Hin Majesty, 
who woe mablé to get thr the marrow entrance to hm eave on 
account of the winnowing fan aroand hia neck. The tiger tied 
dim hy a rope to his cave, Everitually the jackal eseapod, but 
hen bis former enbjecte wanted him to reansime his pasition, 
he deelined fo encounter for the secon! time the riaka attendant 
upon the hater. Knowles’: tale ia clearly a poorly told version 
of the etary given by Swynnerton."* It Illustrates how a story- 
teller who remnmbers only the theme and some of the Incidents 
of 4 story sapplies details from his imagination or his general 
stock of folk-tale incienta. The sarrator has added to the story 
of the jackal as lomberddr the incident of the jackal dyed blue, 
using it, however, in a secomlary and superficial way. 

10. STRANDBIRD AND SEA: All Paiieatantra books 
(Tantrikhyadyike CL 10, ete), 

Folklore: Manwaring, Marathi Proveris, proverb 297, p. 41. 

The folktaly is as follows. The oges of a titye (Set. tiffibha) 
aré washed away by the sea, When the sea will not return them, 
the bird with the aid of her mate athens to eenipty it by Hinng- 











Sill aati Salk Dierekt Wiahid| el shld ebéiy:\igipann ts Cpretl, 
Bretarte od Fiieiere. af Renoes: ond Garment, p. T5T A fon, duding 9 

dowd convinend the rest of his kind that he had slain ity wt thet 
reuect allowed thew tx eut af lt, and wna inter chow beir King with the 
same Matthemalin (elephant-devtrarer). He was seated oh » throne made 
of grass and rags, whieh wns tied to his tail, anit he wee carrie} around try 
the rest of the fosme. Qos day they afl entored = wheepfahd anil the watel 
doge were et pen thes, All esexped exept the King, who waa hindered 
ey the throne, and the dogs tore him to pioree 
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ing azide the water with her beak. NaArad, the god of quarrels, 
jeorne of ihe affair, and inetigates the eagle (Garuda!) to help 


the fitwer, ‘The eagle with his army of birds unites with the 
strandbirde, The fidh fenr that the sen will be emptied and 


appeal to Visun, who adjusts matters, 


No Paficatantra verson te which I have dccess agrees lay all 
alba goat a with thie tals, altho Piirmabhadra's story nqmes 
ciotest to it “Thee differences, however, ‘are to be found in ein 
imix. (1) Tho fiffibAas, not Nirmia aid Garuda, entint the aid 
af wil the Wrirde agninet the ea; (2) they encleator to fill (he =a 
with stones, pot to empty it; (3) @ wise Aaked, not Narada, 
adviver them. to appeal to Garuda, king of the binds; (4) Ginrnda 
induces Vien to coorce the ena, and the fish do not beg him. to 
settle mattern. ‘The first differwnce could very well be an omin- 
dion in traditten, but the other points of disagreement botoken 
eithor.« very wide divergence of the oral story from the form it 
haul ite ite parent iiterary state, or descent from some later ver- 
tan of the Pauficetantra tale, or nearly complete folk oxsetenee. 

Nirmain Pathaka‘s Olid Marathi recension can not claim ite 
fatherhood, for in its tory no mention in made of Viena (Hertel, 
Des Pedeatanten, po 277). Other versions from the Marathi 
section of India are not seresible to me, but it ie oot Hkely that 
See ree eee ee ee and the third 


geome correct. 

HL PHBER FisH: All versious of Paficatantra (Tantra- 
khydyiks L 12 ete; Hitopadeda TV. 2). 

‘Pallelors: Pantalu, Folklore of (he Telagus (4d ed.) p. 54 
(lechen Antiguery 28, p. 224). 

Three fish overhear Gehermen planning to draw the inke in 
which they live, Otie lewves the lake; the second sete with pree 
ence of mind when he be cought and qeespes; while the third, = 
fotaliat; resigns himeelf without effort to destiny sud perishew 

‘The folktale te as follows, Three fiah Live in ao lake. One of 
these notiee that the water a drying wp and advises hiv oom- 
pantons to lewre lnet they all be eanght hy fiehermen, bot they 
refam to go. le bimeelf leaves. Later fishormen catch thm two 
other flah. Ome ‘plays pawum' and jumps hock ints the water 
a6 feo as the fichery tarn their backs, but the other males 5 
greal commotion and iv kill 





18 HAMSAS AND TORTOISE: All versions of Pafieatan- 
tra (Tantrakdyiyike I. LI ete.), 

Folklore: Pieria, Sinkalexe Folklore, in The Orventahat, 1, p. 
Hy Parker, Yalage Poll-Tales of Ceylon, 1, p. I54. 

A tortodes, anriens ta go to a strangy pool with two Auseons, 
magih te speak, lowes bis bold, and falla to the earth, where be 
iw kiflea) either by the force of the fall or by people there. 
af Diybols's Poatehs Tentry, p, 108, aimee both of the oral stories 
liserary tale enc) the tore folk-tules be thal « fox for jackal), not 
therefore to fall, and inumetiately puunces upon Ube poor crea. 
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birds wish to leave their origival home; bit the folk-tales both 
stute that the cause for making the change of residence in a 
drought which has dried up the water in the pond where the 
tortoise lives; and in a variant of Parker's the drought is said 
to have lasted seven years. Dubois’s tale claims a friendship 
of standing between the three animals, Parker’s only 
proximity of residence, anil Pieris’s no more than a chance 
meeting at the time of trouble, The speeches of the jackal also 
vary in the three versiona. Those matters of difference are. 
sufficient to show that Dubois*s tale cannot he regarded as the 
parent of the folk-tales. All three evidently point to a form of 
the story native to Southern India as such, which is yet to 
appear in the vernacular literature,** 

In Pierts’s tale the fox in an effort to recover the éa¢aped 
tortoise seizes a Kekatiya yam that is flouting on the water, In 
Parker's story the jickal takes hold of the turtle's leg, tet 38 
tricked into letting it go and seizing instead a Ketala (— Keka- 
tivyal) reot. At this point Pieris's story ends; bot: Parker's 
cottinuws with 4 long account of the efforts of all the jackals to 
get revenge on all the turtles, and their final dissomfiture, ‘Tho 
trick with the Ketala root occurs frequently in follc-tales"” and 
i# purely an addition to this story. As Porker justly remarks, 
his gtory shoutd end here as docs that of Pieris, anid the long 
account of the war hetween the turtles and the jackals is purely 
lool. 

i. SPARROW AND ELEPHANT: ‘'Textus Simplicior I. 
15; Pirnabhaiira I, 18, 

Folklore: Parker, Village Potk-Tales of Ceylon, 2, p. 445, with 
@ variant on p. 447. 





Ceylon. Whether or not Piers hug mistranslated his animals’ names ean- 
not be ascertained; but if his dealgnations are ¢orreet, they show his story 
to be wearer some maininnd version thin Parker's ‘The two stories, bow- 
ever, ate the come | 

“The Buddhist steries—Jataka, No. 215; Chavannes, Cing Cents Contes 
et Apolopura, 1, p. 404, ond 2, p. 240 en! p. 490; Julien, Lee Avadinaa, 
i, p. Ti-—aro not winilar te this version, and exclude the possibility that 
this form is pevulinriy Hudidhint. | 

“Frere, Ol Tecan Dogs, p, 270; Gardon, tndian Folktates, fp. OF: Steel 
anil Temple, Wideawake Slories, p. 245; Parker, Filtage Folk-Tales of 
Ceylon, 1, p. 381. 
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According to the literary types of the story, an elephant 
destroys the nest and eggs of a sparrow, The latter summons 
to her aid a bird with a sharp bill who plucks out the elephant’s 
eyes, a Hy that lays eggs in its eyesockets (or a bee that hums 
inits ears), and a frog that lures the thirsty elephant to.a ditch 
into which it falls, eventually to die. 

The oral story is a poor and confused representation of the 
literary tales; As given by Parker it goes thus. A lark lays 
her ¢ggs on a path (ef. Dubois, Panteha-Tantra, p, 85)2" An 
elephant steps on the eggs and breaks them to picees"* She 
gets promises of assistance from a frog, a crow, and a bee, 
The frog jumps into a deep diteh and croaks. The elephant 
goes there to drink, falls into the ditch, and cannot escape.™ 
The crow pecks out ita eyes, the bee beats (1) its head, and it 
dies, As can easily be seen, the order of incidents in the oral 
story is illogicn|. ‘The Jogieal order is that of the literary orig: 
intls—the crow first blinds the elephant, then the gadfty™ 
(instead of the bee) buzzea at its ear, and finally the frog 
deceives it, injured og it is and maddened by the gadily. The 
popular tale seems to be « corruption of Jitaka 357 and some 
Tamil story similar to that translated by Dubois. 

~The variant mentioned by Parker agrees, as far as can be 
judged from the remarka he makes about it, with Jataka #57, 
the order of attack hy the animals apparently being correct. 

id APE AND OF FICIOUS BIRD: Textus Simplicior I. 
IB and TV. 11; Pirnabhadra IV, 9: Hitopadefa TT. L2* 








“In Jiteks 357 there is am introductory incident. A king alephant, the 
Bodhisattva, protects » quail and her offspring from 80,000 elephants. A 
rogue elephant, following the herd, destroys the quall’s family, and is itself 

“Io Parker'» ruriant the nest with two young ones falls on the path. 
This variation serms to be purely local; for T have not seen it eleewhere. 

“ Tho iiteh is found in all the older versions of Padeatuntra, In Dubols 
it is mo well into which the elephant falla. According to the Jitaka the 
frog tricks it inte stepping over the edge of m precipice. 

“A bluw-fy ia Parker's variant. 

“This story is not to be confosd with Textus Simplicior I, 17, ond 
Pirnabhadra T, 25, om Unwelcome Advice, which is similar to the Ape and 
fhe Oflcious Hird in some respects, but is by no mekus the earne, na Hertel 
might les) the unwary to think in his Dos Potcatantra, pp. 41, 329. 


Folklore: Dracott, Simla Village Tales, p. 2; Ronse, Talking 
Thrush, pp. 170 and 215; Parker, Village Follk-Tales of Ceylon, 
1, p. 247; and Taylor, Indian Folk-Tales, Folk-Lore 7, p. 88. 

Thiring © Tam storm a bind sits unwet in her nest watching 
fi monkey shiver. She twits him about his inability to build 

imseclf a house, altho equipped with hands like those of a man, 
while she has made herself a comfortable home with her bill. 
For these ill-advised remarks the monkey tears her nost to pieces. 

Mise Dracott's tale may be deseended from any one of the 
literary versions, for it har mone of the details that distin- 
guish any oné Version from the rest. 
 Rouse’s story shows itself to be deseended from the Hitopa- 
ein. It enys that the bird’s nest was built in a semal (silk- 
cotten) tree, the wery tree (fd/mali) that is mentioned im the 
Hitopadesa. All the other Paficatantra versions that may have 
penetrated to this part of India cither do not designate the kind 
of tree or call ito somi tree, The Hitopadesa does not speoity 
the kind of bird, but Rouse’s story makes it a crow. Lf the 
story were descended from Textus Simplicior or Ptirnabhadra, 
it could not call the bird a crow, for in those texts the bird is 
named Sicimukha (Needle-mouth), and is «aid to have a hang- 
ing nest. This description would naturally suggest some sort 
of bird like an oriole, or weaverbird, or bottle bird.”* 

Mise Taylor's story shows cleariy that its source is the version 
of Textus Sunplicior or Pirnabbadra, for it specifically men: 
tions the bird os a bottle bird. 

The Sinhalese story follows the atory of Textua Simplicior up 
to the point where the bird's nest is destroyed. Then the bird 
(a weaverbird, ploceus baya) instituies proceedings Heeinett the 








“Tho wearerbied ot sama hind that makoe a similar nest is probably the 
bird-abiat wlileh thle story is properly told. In the Siamese (Bastian in 
Or. whd Qee. 3, p. 488), and in the Laotian (Brongurs in JA 1908, p. 384), 
the hird is o wonverbird, protably suggested ty Textus Simplicior, ote: In 
the Pili texte it is enlled sidgila (Jitaka 321, and Dhammapada Com- 
mentary, Normans edition, {, p. 22), This Konow (JPTS 1009, lexicon of 
Pali-words. beginning with 8) trunslates otymologically ‘a kind of horned 
lid." Whateror the exact value of #ifigia may be log ly, the bird 
itenlf seems, after looking at those other texts, to be u weaverbind, a bottle 
bird, of oomeé other bird that weaves or eews ite mest, Tf thls bird ie the 
one minnt by the Pali, the nome eiagile may refer to the tuft of feathers, 
im. appearanes perhaps suggesting m horn, which the mole carries. 
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monkey, sppealing to the king—monkey-king, Parker guesses. 
The monkey ts about to be sentenced to punishment, when he 
directs the Mahiirfija’s attention to a Jik frnit which he has 
brought as a bribe. He is dismissed, and the bird rebuked, 
The original of this Sinhalese tale is a Tamil story translated 
by Ei. J. Robinson in his Tales and Poems of South India, p. 309, 
eolled from what literary source is not stated, but probably 
JpiooNe aptamer ee pel paneer pas se ay The bird is the 
wing-nest bird’ (weaverbird). After her nest is destroved 
she goes to the judge of the ecountry—we see now that Parker's 
guess of monkey-king ig wrong. At first, as in the Sinhalese 
oral tale, he is favorably disposed to the bird; but when the 
monkey says, “My Lord, you should look before and behind 
when speaking’ (Parker, ‘Then the Monkey said, **The:action 
is coming to an end. Will. the Maharija be pleased to look 
behind me?" "), the judge sees a Jak fruit, and decides in favor 
of the monkey, administering to the bird rather long rebuke, 
15. DUSTABUDDHI AND ABUDDHTI: All versions of 
Paiicatantra (Tantrikhyayika TL 16, ete,). 
Folklore: Pantalu, Folklore of the Telugus (3d ed.), p. 17 
(Indion Antiquery 26, p. 55); Fleeson, Laos Folklore of 
Farther India, p. 108, 
Two men, one honest and the other dishonest, bury their 
money under a tree. The dishonest man steals the money, 
acenses the honest (generally simplominded) man of the erme, 








! and calle upon the tree as a witness, having previously concealed 


his father there to play the part of the genius of the tree, and 
give testimony for him. The father is ‘smoked out’ and 
Dustabudihi's trickery is disclosed. 

The thief literary versions of this story may be divided into 
two classes: (1) where the Judge smokes out the villain's father 
(Somadervn, Kalila wa Dinuna); and (2) where the honest man 
smokes out the villain’s father (Tantrakhyfiyika, Southern 
Paficatantra, 'Textus Simplicior. Pirnabhadra, Jitaka 98, Suka- 
saptati 60). 

Pantaln's story has the characteristics of the first clax, The 
Syriac versions say that the two men found the money, the Kaiha- 
saritsigara that they obtained it by trading. The Telugu tale 
agrees in this point with the Knthisaritsagara. In the Kalila 
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wa Dimna the honest man is a simpleton, corresponding to 
Aluddhi of Tantrikhyiyika, ete.; Somadeva calls him Dharma- 
buddhi, Pantaln’s names for the two men are Darbuddhi and 
Subuddh, which represent Somadeva's names better than they 
do the Semitic names. [t also agrees with the Kathisaritsigari 
against the Kaliia wa Dimna in that the father dies, instead of 
escaping with punishment. The Telugu tale, therefore, 1s 
lescmided from that in the Kathaisaritsigara, probably thru 
some other literary valleetion that has taken the story into the 
Telugu country. 

The Lace tale collected by Miss Fleeson belongs to the second 
class, but differs widely from any literary version I Iniow. A 
widow has tanght her son and nephew the art of roguery, The 
two boys divide their gains equally, but the woman is dissatia- 
fied with the arrangement. She tells the boys to make an offer- 
ing to a spirit ma hollow tree before making the division, and 
toneeals herself there to play the part of the apirit, She 
instructs them to make the division thus: to the widow's son 
two parts, to the nephew one part. The nephew is enraged, 
ani sets fire to the tree, Altho he recognizes his aunt's voice 
ealling for mercy, he will not own it, and she is burnt up with 
the tree, I have seen no literary version in which the mother 
of one of the disputants hides in the tree, or in which if is the 
parent who plans to get more than the just share of the money 
for the son. The oral tale is a version, somewhat mangled in its 
handling by the folk, whose antevedent is probably contamed in 
the literature of Laos or the adjacent country. 

16. CRANES AND MONGOOSE: All Paiicatantra collee- 
tions (Tantrakhyiyika I. 16, ote.). 

Folktore: T. Steele, Kuse Jdiakawe, p..255. 

The folk-tale goes thus, A family of cranes live in wa trea, A 
cobra living in an ant-hill at the foot of the tree eats some of 
their eggs. To kill the cobra the cranes attract « mongoose there 
by strewing fizh from his home to the ant-hill, The mongoose 
kills the enake, but also eats the young cranes. 

Tn all the literary versions in which the mongoose eats: the 
young of the cranes.’ a crab advises the crane what stratag 
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to employ, except in the Hitopadesa, where another crane grves 
the advice, Altho the folk-tale gives us to understand that the 
eranes were the anthors of the scheme, the fact that no literary 
version of the Hitopadega is found in either Tamil or Malayalam 
country makes it unlikely that it is the source of this oral tale. 
I do not know the story in Pali literature, and I am therefore 

foreed to conclude that it is derived from some version of the 
Pafcatantra, It does not occur in Dubois’s Pantcha-Tontra, 
bot it is found in other Tamil versions (e:.¢. Graul’s, and Arden, 
Tamil Reader, TI, p. 96), and one of these is probably responsible 
for the folktale, The oral aiory, which shows other evidences of 
poor tradition, haa lost the incident of the erane’s seeking ad view, 
nor is mention made of the mongoose's killing the auuke, The 
latter omission, however, is purely careless, due evidently to the 
story-teller’s haste to urrive at the mmexpected outcome of the 
crane’s revenge, that is, the destruction of his own offspring 
whom he was endeavoring to preserve. 

MN. IRON-EATING MICE: All Paficatantra versions (Tan- 
trakhyiyike 1,17, ete.) ; also Jituka 218; Snkasaptati Simplicior 
#5, i fthimsjan (among the tales about anol deta Sperone 
as given in ©. J. Robinson's 7'ales and Poems of South India, p. 





Folklore: Ganeshji Jethabhai's Indian Folklore, p. 30; 
Knowles, Dictionary of Kashmiri Proverbs, p. 199; Uprets, 
Proverbs aud Folklore of Kumaun and Garhwal, p, 403; 
an approximation in O'Connor, Folk-Tales from Tibet, p. 25; 
and Steele, Ausa Jdtakaya, p. 250. 

The story is constant in all these literary citations, the differ- 
ences between the various versions being slight. A merchant 
Foes Om wa journey, entrusting his iron balances to a friend, 
When he returns, the friend tells him that mice have eaten them 
up, and the wronged merchant pretends to believe this prepos- 
terous stafement. He goes for a bath, and asks his friend to 
send his sou to him with the bathing appurtenances, When 
the boy comes, he hides him, and tells the father that a hawk 
has carried him away. The dishonest man sees that he has bean 
beaten at his own game, restores the weights, and gets back bus 





habhai’s story is aa followa: A benta leaves kankoadi, soap 
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and iron with a merchant to sell. When he returns for his 
money, the merchant says that worms have earried off the kan- 
keds, tho soap has rotted, and mice have eaten the iron, The 
bonia kilneps the merchant's daughter as soon a4 he gets a 
chance, and tells him that a kite has carried her away. The 
merchant complains (0 the Kazi. The benia then states his 
ease, und Ae Apon as he has obtained redress he restores the girt 
to her fathe 

This version of the story, which may itself be literary,” is an 
amplification of the tale as given in Sukasaptati Simplicior, for 
in no other version current in Western India does the offended 
party carry off the child without having it bring him bathing 
appartenances, There have heen added to the tron of the orig- 
inal fable kankodi and soap; and instead of « boy it is w girl that 
is kidnapped. No version of the Kalli wa Dimna ean be the 
parent of this tale, beenuse in none of them is there an appeal 
to the Kiri. 

The story from Kashmir given by Knowles could be descended 
from any one of a number of Nterary versions, but Knowles 
himaelf gives its precie# origin, anying, ‘This proverb and story 
in evidently translated from a Persian work ‘“Chihil Qissa’" 
(i, ¢, forty stories), but it is very well known among the com- 
man folk of Kashmir.’ 

Upreti’s tale corresponds with the outline of the literary texts 
given above, with the difference, however, that the wronged 
depositor carries off the child without having him bring athing 
pportenances. This is the way the story is told in the Suka- 
aaptati (see above) and the Bombay text of the Brhatkathimai- 
Jari (see Hertel, Tenirdkhydyika, Einleitung, p. 134, note 1). 
The Subssuptati, thrn o vernsonlar version, is the more likely 
ono of those two to bo the source for the oral tale. 

Among the rest of the oeeurrences of this motif, the nearest 
approach to the literary stories is the Tibetan tale of O'Connor. 
A man leaves « bag of gold-dost in the eare of a friend. The 
friend changes it for sand, and suyx that it has turned to this, 
The dishonest man himself soon goes on a journcy, and entruste 
his son to the other man. The latter nt once gets « monkey, anil 
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“Ww. Groaks sayy thet 9ithalaai'y work ta, a trasttddies at S Guiecadl 
school book (Fulk-Lore 15, p. 362), 
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teaches it to say, "Worthy father, I am turned into this." 
When the father aake for his son, he receives the monkey, being 
this claim by his own statement; ‘Worthy father! Iam turned 
story of Steele it is a gold pampkin whith is alleged to have 
turned to brass. The trick with the monkey ia nasd, but the 
monkey is not taught to say anything. These are the only two 
‘illustrations of this vurintion of the story of the ‘Iron-cating 
Mice.2 ‘They are widely separated geographically, but it is 
significant that they both ooour in Buddhist countries. The 
amuree of the story is probably to be found in the Buddhist 
literatures,” 


APPENDIX: BIBLIOGRAPHY OF INDIAN POLK-TALES“ 

In compiling this biblography of Indian folk-tales I have 
endeavored to make it as epmplete aa my resources would allow. 
ft cotitains al) the titles T have stieceeded in collecting of books 

“fn Nokbehiiis Tutionmeh § 1 (Kadiri 3), 0 similar trick is used 
by a earpesier eho has bor cheated by a goldemith. The earpenter truine 
two bear cube te get their food from the sleeves of @ long ooat on me wenden 
image he has made which exactly resembles the goldsmith, At the proper 
time he takes away the goldemith’s boys and eubstitutes the beara. This 
mime story is found In Wood's In and Out of Manda, p. 45, where if ta 
fither a trenélation or » paraphrase of thn Totinameh story, prolmhly as 
given in the Hind] Totd Aahdal, 

“The motif of this story, one dishonest nheurdity roboked by another, is 
of frequemt occurrence: Msahomdha Jitaks (G46), test 12 (Cambridge 
translation 6, p. 167); Schiefner, Tieton Tales (Malstom"s trannlition ), 
p 240; Hortal, Dive Pateatuntra, p, 145; Parker, Fillage FollsTalew of 
Ceplen, 1, p 225, 2, p. 8; Knowles, Folk-Tules of Hashmir, p. 447; 
Knowles, Dictionary of Kashmiri Proverbs, p. 31; Swyrnrrton, Romantic 
Tater from the Panjad with Indien Night’ Entertainment, pp. 78, 311. 
463; Habe, Blicke in Die Gelsteewelt der heldnischon Kol, story 17; Roane, 
Talking Thrush, pp. 21 and 100; Ramsewaml Raju, Indian Fables, p. 45; 
Bompat, Folklore of the Santal Parganas, p. 40; D'Penhe fn Phebire 
Antiquery £3, p. 196; Haughton, Sport and Folklore in the Himaloyu, p. 
204; Upretl, Proverbs end Foltlere of Kemaon and Garkwal, p. 188. For 
further literary references, soo Hertel, Tantrékhyipita, Einleitang, p. 144. 

=T call attention to the sintermant I made at the beginning af this pape: 
do the effort that T wen ‘folk-tale’ and ‘folk wary’ as ernonrmece with 
‘oral’ tule or story, that bs, one reported orally frem the folk; wod | 
eontrost thoes terme with ‘literary’ tale or story, that is, one wxleting in 
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devoted exclusively to Tiindu folk-tales; books of description, 
travel, or ethnology that coutnin tales; boeks dealing primarily 
with other phases of Indian folk-lore, such as customs and. proy- 
erla, that include stories also; and such periodicals ax publish 
in their pages from time to time Indian oral stories, On account 
of my limited facilities it cannot represent o complety suryey 
of the types of hooks just enumerated: but I do not think that 
mich important material is unaccounted for other than the 
stories in The Orventolist, vols. 3 and 4, and in North Indian 
Notes ond (wertes, neither of which T have been able to examine, 
There are incinded also some titles of hooks said to. contain 
oral tales which T have not been able to verify. Any auch tiths 
ix accompanied by w remark to that effect 

To render the bibliography more serviceable T have made it 
tritiedl, not contenting myself with mentioning author, title, 
publisher, and date and place of publication, but adding remarks 
as to the number and character of the stories under each refer- 
ence. Where any of these items is lacking the reason is inubility 
to secure the information, except as regards the number of 
stories, Siletiee on that point means that only one or two stories 
are to be found under the reference, unless T state sponifion 
that T have been unable to inspect the book mentioned, 

To tho best of my knowlixdye this is the frat bibliography of 
Indian folk-tales of any sine or with any claims to even approxt- 
mate completeniss that has heen published. 1 hope that it may 
prove of value to all those who are interested in Indian folk- 
tiles either aa a part of universal folklore or aa a separate 

‘department of Indology. 

ALWIK, © Sinhalese Folklore, Oricnialist 1, p. 62: 

ANDERAON, J. D. A collection of Kachari folk-talne and rhyme, 
intemled to be » ® wpplemest to ihe Bev. A. Endlf's Kachiri yrammar, 
. Asam Secretariat Printing Qiiee, 1805, Sixteen storice, 

“ARACOE, A. RK. Kathilaitarnya. A book containing Afty tales, men- 
toast tr F. W, de Blin, who givee four specimens from it, Orentaliat 
= pP ISL The tithe seems to imply that it is literary in ehareetor.. 

HACON, T- ‘Tho Oriental Annunl, containing a series of Tales, Legunds, 
ae! Abttorieal Romamoe; vol 2. Lontion, C. Tilt; nol Philadelphia, Carey 
on) Fort J640, Contales @ few folk storine 


i profiel Neh “60 iiterstates This. dletinetton refers, of fours, not to 
the wutetance of the wtory bat to the sort of fictinn, whether oral or literars, 
in which it sppears, 
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BANERII, K: N. Populst Tales of Reuyal, Caleutts. Herald Print- 
ine Works. “1006, Fonrtess storie, momen good, others poor and inter. 
ninahiy drawn out. 

BARLOW, Se M’NATE and HARLOW. 

BARNES, A.M. Tho Hed Miriok; whith Shan Folklore Stories collected 
by W. G. Griggn, Philadelphia. Arnericun Baptist Publication Society. 
18, The Red Miriok ia an account of a chili's fifo in Koren, and js of 
ne interest to folle-lore wtudente The latier half of the volume je compro 

BEAMES, J. Lake Legend of the Central Provinces. Indian Antiquary 
1, fie LM. 

BENNETT, W.(. A Degen) of Balrampmr, -Iniian Awtiquary 1, p, 
144, 

BODDING, 6, Ser BOMTAS, (. HH. 

BOMPAS, CH. Palklote of the Battal Parginga Collected by the 
Ber. 0, Bédding anid translated by CH. Bompas, London, BD, Nutt. 
1o0?, Contains 185 Santal stories, with un appendix in whieh aro twenty 
twa ptoriow from the Kolhnn—incloding fabio, fairy tales, und comnologienl 
lage muds This le one ef the mont valuable of the Indian colleetions 

TRGESS, J. A Legend of Sankeworship from Bhounsgur in Kathi. 
iwaid, tutian Antiquary 1, p. 6, 

A Legend of Keliir. Tolan Antiqoary §, p, 50, 

BUTTERWONTH, H. Zigeag Journeys in India; or, ‘The Antipodies 
of the For East, A collectian of the Zonaha tales. Bouton. Estes anil 
Lanriat. 1887. A book of travel containing peattered wioriee: tm tales 
senetes kB avin, jis 18, 69, 128, 148, 157, 167, 178, Wee, 220, 278; 

two efoties from Fremo’s Old Deeeon Deva, pp, 69 and 100; ged the frame 
story of the Vikramacarita os told by » ‘Sanskrit scholar’, p. 246. 

QAMPHELL, A, Santo Fol Tales. Pokhuria, Hengal. Santal Mission 
Prom, 1801, Contains twenty-three tales, of whith a part are doplicated 
it the larger collevtion of Santal tales by H. Bomyua. 

CHILLI, SHADK. Polk-Tules of Hindustan. Allahabad, Parind Ofioe, 
Ist wi, 1908; 24 ed. 1918. Hlivm stories, of which tem mppemred in te 
Minters Peview. 

CHITTANAH, M..N. Folk-talee of Contral Provinena Thidinm Anti: 
qmary 35, p. 212. Onty ane story. 

Version af the Legend of the Gever Ballder. Thdian Antiquary 40, p. 18%. 

CHRISTIAN, J. Hehar Proverbs, classified ond arranged aeoording to 
their pubject matter, and tranilated into Euglish with notes [ustrating the 
Soca) Castame, Popular Superstitions, amd Evoryaluy Life of the Puople, 
‘ond giving the Tales an) Folklore on whiek they sre founded. Landon. 
Regan Paul, Trench, Trilbner and Go, 1401. Gixtem stories, pp. 3, 7, m, 
OF, OY, 80,204, 116,226, JET, 89, 196, 197, 107, 170, 204, 

CLOUGH, EH. While Rowing Bandala Tales of « Tologu Pariah Tribe, 
Now York. FP. H. Revell Co, 180. Containa tem legense—eounologiral, 
grail ppl eam g 18, 40, 54, $7, 08, 71, 91, 7, 100, 118. . 

iAH, W, W. Soe MILNE, Mra Li, nnd COCMRANE, W: W, 

_ Sous, PT Santali Polklare, Toition Anthyuary 4, po. 10, 257. ‘Twn 
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COREA, A. E. ih Sinhaless Folklore. Orientalixt 2, p. 102. 

CROOKE, W. Polk-tales of Hindustau. Indian Antiquary 21, pp. 185, 
277, 341; 22, pp. 21, 78, 280, 821; 28, p. 78; 24, p-27k. Eleven good 
atorlon 

An Indian (host Story. Folklore 23, p. 250, 

A Vorsion of the Gouge Legand, Indinn Anthjuary 24, p. 49, 

Volk-tales of Northern Indis. Indian Antiquary 30, pp. 142, 179. 
Twenty-three good fables and fairy tales. 

Sco also M'NATR and BARLOW. 

Seo ale BOUBEH, W. B.D, 

DAMANT, G. H, Bengali Folklora Indian Antiquary 1, pp. 115, 170, 
219, 285, 244; 2, pp. 271, 357; 3, pp. 9,820, 348; 4) pp. Sh, 260; 6, 
p Slo; 0, pi 1. Twenty-two. very good fables and fairy tales. 

DAMES, M. L, Balochi Tales, Folk-lore 3, p. G17; 4, pp. 186, 286, 
Sik; ay. 77. ‘Twenty stories 

Popular Poetry of the Baloches: 2 vola. Vol, 1 translation; vol. 2 
text: being vole, 0 and 10 of the Royn) Asiatic Society's Monographe. 
London, 1907, Sixty-ive legends of all sorte, rome walnshle, others 
inferior. ‘The work ts modeled on Temple's Legends of the Panjab, 

DAVIDSON, J. Folklore of Chitral. Indian Antiquary 29, p. £46. Ten 
fablee—with the text and interlinear translations. 

DAY, Ll. B, Folk-Tales of Heogal, London, Macmillan & Co, Jat oil. 
158i; bd wd, 1912. Twenty-two etories, of which nineteen are fairy tals, 
one » fable, ooe about thieves, and one about the fruits of raahnem 

DEVI, 8 The Orient Pearle; Indian FPolk-lore. London. Macmillan 
and Go, 1015, Twenty-eight good wlories, tueluding fabloe and fairy 

DONALD, PD, Some Poshta Folk-Tales, Journal-of the Asintin Goniaty 
of Bengal, now series, 3, pp. 471-470. 

D'PENHA, G,_F. Folklore of Salevtia Indian Antiquary 16, p. 227; 
17, pp. 15, 50, 14; 19, Pe S14; 20, pp. 20, 80, $21, 148, 14s, los, age: 
21, pp. 23, 45, B12, 274; 24, pp, GB, 249, 276, don; BA, p. 134; 26, p. 297; 
£7, pp- TH, 82, B04. Twenty-one atoriee from the native Christian com- 
munity in the Balsette, ‘They are nll fall of interesting material, 

DRAGOTT, A. E. Simla Village Tales, ot Folk Tales from. the Hima- 
lives, London, John Murray, 900. Fifty-oven valaable anecdotes, 
fable, and fulry ales, mont of them from near Simla, the othara from. 
‘down. | 

DUBOIS, ABBE J, A. Moours, institutions ot cirimonies des peuples 
de IInd Paria 1825, There are a mumber of stories in this work, 
most, of them elected from the Pafiontonim, and included by the author in 
his book, Le Panlcha-Tontra, One of the others lina the following footnote 
piace ay ee enenanee cote + Coe Inter’ nd eompeeey twee see 
Abbé's work, Oxford, Clarendon Freas, T8097, vol. 2, p. 471, footnote) : 
rec iesheicmns Wak tides ta die eaDdticn af sriapathdead Pecan 
I found it in the game book from which I extracted the others." This 
statement seems to show that those stories (Beauchamp's od., 2, p40 #.) 
are literary. 
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ELLIOTT, A. ©. and ROSE, H, A. The Chohas or Rat Children of 
Panjab anid Shah Daulah. Indian Antiquary 08, p. 27. 

ENDLE, 5. The Hachiria. London. Macmillan ond Oo. 1911, Seven 
storigs, pp. 50 if. and 95 ff, 

FLEESON, EK. 8. Laos Poiklore of Further India. New York. Fiom- 
ing H. Revell Co. 1899. Forty-eight stories. This beok is chiefly valuable 

os being uur only representative from Lane, 

~ FOLELORE from Central India and Rajputann. ADahabad. 1887. An 
unverified titles. 

FRANCEE, A, H. The Paladinw of the Kemroaga. A eolliction of 
anges from lower Ladakh, Journal of the Asiatic Sociaty of Bengal, new 
series 8, pp. 407400; 8, pp. 67, 261. 

FEERE, M. Old Deeean Days, or, Hindoo Fairy Legends, current in 
Southern India. London, John Murray, let od), 1965; 24 ed, 1870; Sd 
od. 188). Also Philadelphia. Lippinrett. 1885. Twenty-four firet-rate 
fables and fairy tales. Thia book was the pioneer in the flald of Indian 
folktors, 





Hesldep the Philadelphia edition, another edition of thie book was printed 
ie America: Albany, J. MsDonough, 1997, 

A Tanith translation mada by L. Moltkn tiake Erentyr. Copen- 
hagen, Grlieniaske Boghandel, 1365. 

A German. translation made by A. Possow: Miarchen aus der indisehen 
Vergangenheit, Jena. HH, Coxtenohle, No date 
_GOONETILLERE, J. A. Sinhulese Folklore, Orientalist 1, pp. 117, 
so0, ‘Pwo stories. i 

GOONETILLERE, &. J. Sinkaless Folklore, Orientnliat 1, pp. 39, 134; 
4, 7, 150, ‘Three staries, 

GOO? LLERE, W. Sinhalese Folklore, Orlentalist }, pp. 35, [,. 
80, 121, 131, 180, 190; at Se Eight stories, 

Tend! Polklore. Qrientalist 2, p. 22. 

GORDON, BE. ML Indian Fulk Tales, being sidelights on +illago Hge in 
Bilaspore, Central Proviness, London, E, Stock, Ist ed. 1905; 2d ed. 
1800. The title of this book fs a misnomer. In its 104 pages are fnond 
only geven short stories, pp, 14, 57 ff. 

GRIERSON, G. A. Two versions of the Song of Gopi Chand. Journal 
of the AsiuHe Society of Bengal 54, p. 35, 

GRIGGS. Ses BARNES, A. M. 

GURDON, P. HK. T. Tho Khasi, London. D. Nott 1907. Fifteen 
legenils, pp. 160-187. 

HAHN, F, Eurokh Folk-lore jn the Original, Calentta. Bengal Seere 
tarint Book Depot, 1005. 
 ‘Blicke in die Geigteawelt der heidsischon Kols; Sammlung von Sagen, 
Miirchah und Lisdern der Oraca in Chota-Nagpor. Gitersloh. C. Hertels- 
monn 1900. <A translation of the preceding, containing fifty-two storie, 
mostly fables, and some riddles, proverbs, and songs. | 

HAUGHTON, H. L. Sport and Folklore in the Himalaya. London. 
E. Arnold. 1913. About fifteen stories, pp. §, 14, 101, 106, 112, 157, 173, 
184, 102, 190, 205, 220, 245, 292, 308. a, 
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HAWKES, H.P- An Indian Legend. Maitras Journal of Literature and 
Sewmee 26, p. 274. 

HODSON, 'T. C,. ‘The Naga Tribes of Manipur. Loudon: Macmillan 
aud Co. 1G11.. Five whort stories, p. 109 #. 

HOUGHTON, B. Folktales, Iniian Antiquary 2%, pp. 78, 08, 284: 
£3, p. Bo, Ten. storiés, one Lowkel, oe Arakan, eight Karen, 

HOWELL, E.. B. Terder Ballads of the North-West Frontier, Journal 
af the Royal Asintie Society, 1007, pp. TH1-814. 

HUTTON, J. BH. folktales of the Angimi Nagas of Asam, Folk-lore 
$5, p A768; 36, p, S Twonty-elght stories, the wom of our tales from those 
people. 


~ JACOBS, J. tniian Pairy ‘Tale London. 1D, Nutt. 1803. Twenty- 
nine stories, eelocteill from various Tadinn folk-tule eollnctions poblished 
before 1992, also from the Tiinkn Book, the Pafientantra, ani the Katha- 


JAMES, KE. Sinkulesw story in Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
Ceylon Branch, republished by J. FP. Lewis Orientaliet 1, p. 180. 

JETHABHAT, G. Indian Folklore, Limbdi, Jimwateinkji Pres. 
100%. This mall book, which Mfr. W. Crooke says is a translation of a 

school book (Folktore 16, p. 168), contains 04 fables and ancedotes, 
Some of these gré interesting, but the collection aa a wholo is of Tittle 
importance. 

KINCAID, C..A. Docenn Nureery Tales, or Fairy Tales from the South. 
London. Macmillan and Go, 1014, Twenty tales permented with religious 
fervor, 1 munber of them, like some of D. N. Neogi's eollection, told to 
epread the worship of certain divinities. 

The Tale of the Talsi Plant and other stories, Review! dithm, Bombay, 
191d. An unverifled title. 

KINGSOOTE, Mra H. anil Pandii NATESA SASTEL Tales of the Sun. 
‘London, W. HH, Allen, 150, Twenty-six. stories. Story 1] of thia eol- 
fection ix the Alakesa Kathi, trouslated by Pandit Netes’ from an ald 
Tamil Ms. snid publiahed! by him under the title of The King and bis Four 

niviers, Madras, 1888;: olen included in W. A. Clouston’s Group of 
Eastern Romances and Stories (p 193), Ginegows 2588. OF the rest of 
the stories all but two (Nox. 22 and 29) were publishad by Nates. Sivirl 
in the India Antiquary 13, 14, 14, 17, and 19; alw io bis Folklore in 
Boutbern India. (fee under Noteeh Skate.) 

ENOWLES, J. 8, A Dictionary of Kashmiri Proverte and Sayings 
Bombay, Edacation Society's Press; Calcutta, Thacker, Bpink and ‘Co.; 
London, Tritser and Ce, 1885. Ninety-one fubles, aneedotes, ancl Mgremile 
ustrating proverbs, A story appenre, on the average, about every third 





page. 

Fotk-Tales of Kashmir. Londo. Trillmer and (o. let ed. 1888; 24 
éd. 1808. Gizty-four anociotes, fables, fairy tales, and hero logeniles, 
of which nine eppeore! in the Indian Antiqnary 14, py. 86, 220; 15, pp. 
74, 08, IST, inal 28; 16, pp. 60, 155, 218: This collection m extremely 
valuuble. Tho stories are representative of their classss and generally 
good, ‘Many parallels are given. 
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Kashmir Stories. Orientaliat 1, pp, 260, 254. 

KULASHEHARAM, BR. Tales of Raja Birbal Madras G, A. Natesan 
nid On, No date, bot in print at present. Twenty-four stories, of which 
some are good and others poor, 

LANG, A, The Olive Fairy Book. London. Longmans, firemen & Cs, 
1OUT. ‘Ten of his stories, on pp. 64, 71, 103, 119, 144,-167, 183, S11, 234, 
047, are from India, collosted by Major Campbell, moetly from the Panjab. 

LEITNER, ©. W. Dardo Legends. ‘Indian Antiquary 1, p. 34. 

LEWIN, T. EH. Progressive Exercises in the Lochai Grammar. Caleutin, 
1501. One tale from this work is given by B. Houghton in Indian Anti- 
quarry 22,9. 78. I infer from Dr. Jacobs’ remark on p. 232 of his Indian 

The Wild Races of South-eaatern Jodia. London. W. EH. Allen and Ca, 
4870. Three legenils and o fairy story, pp. 134, 140, S24, 238. 

LEW18, A. Hilnehl Stories. Allahnbad, 1885. An unverified tithe. 

LEWis, J. P. Sinhalese Stories. Oriontalist 2, p. 140 Two stories. 

MACATLIFFE, M. Legend of Miri BAl, the Rajpat Pootess, Indian 
Antiquary 32, p. 320, 

MACKENZIE, D..A. Indinn Fairy Stories. London. Blackia, 1916. 
Twenty-three stories, assembled by the editor mostly from various literary 
or folk collections, Almost worthless: to etudents of folklore, because no 
ndhea tin ba gives ee. Sotho! gacree af the dndieidual storius, Moreover, 
many of the stories are much changed by tho editor in his retelling. 

MAHESACHANDRADATTA. Foiklore in Bengal, Calentta, 1502. 
An wrvorified title. 

MALYON, F.-H. Some current Pushtu folk etories, Memoirs of the 
Axiatio Bociety of Bengal, volume 3. Caleutta. 1913. Pp. 265-403. An 
unverified tithe. 

MANWARING, A. Marathi Proverbe. Oxford. Clarendon Press, 1400. 
Contains 1910 proverbs, to twanty-«iz of which are attached short {llustra- 
tire stories, pp. 13, 16, 17, 20, 23, 37, 42, 7%, 86, 102, 104, 129, 130, 138, 
AsL, 172, 179, 186, 194, 209, 210, 211, 217, £32, 239, 247. 

MAHRTINENGO-CESARESCO, Countess E. A story of the Kob-i-Nur. 
Falkiore Journal 4, p- 252, 

MASSON, ©. Legends of the Afghun countries, in verse, with various 
pieces, origina) aod trouslated. London. J. Madden. 1848. An wunveri- 
fled title. 

MAAWELL, G. In Malay Forests, London. Biackwood. 1907, Six 
storins, pp. 75, 220 Wf. 

MAXWELL, W. E. Haja Donan, a Malay Fairy-tale. Folklore Journal 
Le 134, reprinted from the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Sociaty, Btraite 








M‘CULLOCH, W. Bengali Howehold Tales, Lendon ani] New York. 
‘Hodder, Stoughton umd Co. 1912. Twenty-eight tules of all kinis, intrin- 
sieally valuable, and sccompanio! by references to parallel stories in other 
Eastern collections, both oral and literary. 

MILNE, Mrs. L. and COCHRANE, W. W. The Shane st Home, Lon- 
don. Murray. 1010. Twenty-six stories, mostly good, p, 222 4. 
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M'NAITR, Maj. F. and BARLOW, T. L. Folk-Tales from the Todus 
‘Waller, edited by Wi Crocke. Bombay. 1902. Eighteen short tales of 
considerable interest, first published in Indinn Antiquary 20, pp. 858, 300, 
ava, 

Oral Tradition from the Indus Brighton. BE. Gosden. 1908 A repob- 
lineation of the collection just mentionod. 

MUKHARJI, &. 8. Indinn Folklore. Caleutta. Bharat Mihir Pres, 
25 Rey Bagan St. 1004, Twenty-ott fables and fairy tales, moet of them 


‘MUKHOPADHYAYA, RAMA-SATYA. indian Folklore, Caleutta, 
ae 1906, -An unverified title, 

RASIMMITHENGAR, V. N. Thu Legend of Rishys Sritigs. Tntian 
Antiguary 2 pe Al The familiar story told by prisete to enhance tho 
sanetity of o slrine. 
Legend relating to Grey Pumpkins, ludinn Antiquary 5, p. 25. 
NATESA SASTH!, Pandit 8, M. Folklore in Gouthert India. Tevdine 
Anthquary 1), pp. 183, 226, 256, 26%, 280; 14, pp. TT, 108, 14, 153; 15, 
p. 868; 16, pp. 31, 107,130, 14, Bld, 258, 205, 320; 17, pp. 202, 236, 
258, 346; 18, pp: §7, 120, 348; 19, pp. 126, 276, 311; 20, pp. 7h, 321, 
15; 23, (pp. S30, 385; 24, pp. £04, 856; 85, pp. 21, S12; 26, pp. 1a, 80+. 
7, -p.. 265, Game of these tales were published ax Folklore in| Southam 
India, complied and translated by Pandit Nutesi Sistri, 4 parta. Bombay. 
Eiineation Society's Pres. 1664-1800. Twonty-four of them are fonnd 
galego in Kingscote's Tules of the Bun (y. ¥.3. ‘This collection contains 
altogether forty-five fabliw and fairy tule tranalated mostly from Tamil, 
The guthenticity of many of them os oral tales, however, ls duvbtfnl on 
oceount of their evident literary style, while some sre confessediy literary, 
as, for example, etory No. 13 of Tales of the Sun, which te the Alokeea 
Kathi transinted from a Tamil Ma. (see W. A. Clouston, A Group of 
Eastern Romances and Stories, introduction, p. xxix ff). 
Indian Polk-Tales Madraz. Giordian Pree 1006, Contains in book 
form the stories published by Notes Sastri in the Indian Antiquary. 
Tale of Tennali Ramon, the famous Court Jester of Southern India. 
Twenty-one amusing storie Madras, Naleen and Co, An unverified 
title. 
NEOGI, D. N: Tales, Sacred and Secular. Caleutta. P. Mukhopadiyay 
and Sone, 46 Becha Chatterji St. 1912. ‘The first half of thin book in 
made up of twenty folk stories, of whick w gumber are told to ineuleate 
the worship of certain divinities 
The Sacred Talea kavo aleo boon published separately, [ am informed. 
NORTH EXDIAN NOTES AND QUERIES. The pages of this periodi- 
eal contain many folk stories, but I have pot suecesded in. securing acces 
to it, and can therefore give mo report concerning ite contents, axtept to 
audrina aa pring caelieget ge iam el (nent Sl 
gene el ld - Rouse in The Talking Thrush 
q- ¥. 
O'CONNOR, W. F. T. Folk-Tales from Tibet Lendon. Hurst and 
Blackett. 1007. ‘Twenty-two fables and fairy talon — 
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ORTENTALIST. Thin periodical is in four volumes, but T haw been able 
to see only the first two. 

PANABOKEE, T. B. Sinhalese Folklore. Orientalist 2, p. 174. Two 
stories. 

PANTALU, GR. Subraminh; Notes on the Folklore of the Tatugus, 
Inilian Antiquary 26, pp. £5, 55, 108, 187, 167, 223, 259, 304; 28, p. 165; 
82, p. 275. Forty-threa fables, some of thom very similar te literary 


Folklore of the Telugus. Madrns: G. A. Natesan and Co, Esplanade. 
1605, An edition.in beok form of the collection mentioned above, Now in 
third edition. 

PARKER, H. Village Folk-Tales of Ceylon, 3 vola. London, Lorne 
and Oo. 1910-1014. Contains 200 stories, many with variants. This 
monumental work is nndoubtedly the best collection of Indinn folk-tales we 
ne Ae a rosult of itw publication the folklore of Ceylon ia now more 

fully reperted than that of any other distriet. Many parallels are gives 
to other oral” tulés, also to the Kathiisariteigara, the Hitopadeia, Dubols's 
Panteha-Tantro, the Jitaka book, and Chavannes’s Cing Cents Contes ot 
Apologues. Each of the three volumes hae a god ‘index. 

Sinhalese Folklore, Oriewtaliet 2, pp, 26, 58. Tro stories republished 
in his large collection, vol. 1, pp. 204,108. 

FEDLOW, M. &. Folklore of Contral Proviness. Indian Antiquary 25, 
Pp aoe. 

PERERA, A. A. Singhnlese Folk-tales and Legends, Indian Antiquary 
20, pp. 229, 232. Seventeen legends and stories. 

PHILLIPS, J. 1. Folklore of the Santala Orientalist 1, p. 201; 4, 
p- 24. Three stories, 

PIERIS, H. A. Binholee Folklore, Orientalist 1, pp. 194,.215. Teo 

PLAYFAIR, A. L. The Garoa, London. D, Nut It, Seren 
etoriog, pp. 115-146, 

POSTANS, Mra -M. Cuteh. London. Smith, Elder, and Co. 1839. 
Nine stories, pp, 18, 79, 85, 104, 124, 155, 195, 197, 100, 

RAMABAI (under initinle BR. D. ML). Four religious legends. Indian 
Antiquary 16, pp. 154, S61, 265, 20). 

BAMASWAMT RAJU, P. ¥. Indian Fables. London. 8, Sonnencheln 
and Co, Ist eh 1887; 2d od 1901. Contoine 106 fables Thies work 
would te moth more valuable if the collector had only: told ue where tho 
storics were collected. 

The Tales of the Sixty Mandarins, London and New York. Caseall and 
Co, No date but about 1456. Sixty stories gutbered from many lands, 
of which eleven are from India, pp. 22, 26, 35, 39, 01, 97, 100, 128, 181, 
20%, 205. Game of these seem to be literary. 

RAO, C HAYAVADANA, Tales of Komat) Wit and Wisdom. Maitras. 
G, A. Natesan and (lo. 1907, Twenty-four stories ef which only about = 
half are- good. 

Wew Indian Toles. Madras, G. A. Natesan and Go. 1910. Nineteen 
stories, most of them good, 
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‘Tules of Mariada Homan. Maodree 6, A. Natesnn and Co, An unreri- 
fled ‘title, 

“The Bondin-Law Abroad and other Indian folk-tales, Madras, G, A. 
Natezan ani) Co, Am unverified titie. 

HOSAIRO, A. de, Tamil Folklore. Orientalist 2, p. 159. 

ROSE, H. A. Legends of Mohan Hari, Indian Antiquary 47, p. 210. 

Mohiye ki Har, or Bar. Indian Antiquary 37, p. 200; 88, pp. 40, GD. 

Ballad of the Hakiie of Gujrat in the Panjab, Indian Antiquary 37, 

p- 200, 

tegen’ of the Kian Khwas and Shér Shah, the Charigalla’ (Mughal) at 
Delhi, Tndlian Antiquary 35, p. 112. 

See alio ELLIOTT and BOSE. 

ROSH, H, A. and TEMPLE, B.C. See TEMPLE, R. C Legends of 
the Panjab, 

ROUSE, W. H. D. The Talking Throsh, ond other tales from India, 
enllooted by W. Crodke and retold by W. H. D. Rouse. London: J. M, 
Dent and Co. let od: 1800; 24 ed, 1902. Forty-thres beast fables, all 
exediient specimens of their clas. These tories first appeared in North 
fadian Notes and Queries. : 

BOY, 6. C. The Mundas and their Country. Colootta. City Book Co.; 
Thacker, Spink ond Oo. 1912. The appendix to this work contains two 
gaamogonical and historiesl legends of the Mundas. 

SANKUNSL Folklore in Malatar. CaHeut, 1902. An unverified tle. 

SAEMA, Pandit B.D. A Folktale from Kumaon. Folklore §, p. 131. 

SENANAYAKA, A. M. <A Collection of Binhaleso Proverbs, Maxima, 
Fables, ote, found in the “Atim-Vikya-Dipantya,’ compiled and translated 
into English. Reviewed by H. White in the Orientalint 1, p. £36; and 
Wited in Folk-Lore Record 4, p, 201. T know nothing more about this 
hook, aitho its tithe seeme to show that the contents are literary, not oral 

SHAREEPEAR, J,. Folk-Tales of the Lushais and their Neighbors. 
Folt-Lore £0, p. 885. Pourteen stories, mostly legends. 

‘The Lushel Kuki Clan Leonion, Macmillan 1919, Fourteen stories, 
pp. 02-ff., 176, 207, 
ee) J. The k'hauni kinch-walla. London, 1538, An unverified 








SONTALESE FOLELORE. Two wuigne! etories under this tithe from 
the Liternry Supplement to the Examiner. Orientalist 2, p. 147. 

SIVASANKARAM, JT. Tolugu Folklore, Initinn Antiqnary 35, p. 2. 

BEEAT, W. W. Malay Magic, New York and Lonion, Macmillan and 
Ce, 1900, Contains about fifty stories, See index uniler "Legends." 

Fables ond Folk-Tales from an Eastern Forest. Cambridge, University 
Pree, 1901. Twenty-sie stories, neariy all of them fables; mostly of high 
quality, 

RMEATON, D. M. The Loyal Karens of Burmak. Londan, Kegan 
Paul, Trench, anil Co. 1857. One story of a cheat, eight fnbies, and two 
legends, all good; pp. 60, 100, 117 @., 173, 

‘SRIRANTALTFAR, EK. ‘Folk-Tale about the Komattie, Indian Anti- 
quary 21, p. 95. 
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STEEL, F. A. and TEMPLE, B,C. Panjab Stories. Indian Antiquary 
D, pp 205, 290, 803; 10, pp. 40, 80, 147, 225, 381, S47; 11, pp. 32, TS, 
165, 226; 48, pp, 103, 176. Twenty-one good fable, fairy tales, and 
Guintlalive Fist, 

Kashmir storica. Indian Antiquary 11, pp. 230, 859, 282, 310, 349, Nine 

‘Widenwake Storie Bombay, Education Society's Press; Lonilon, 
Tritmer and (o, 1854. Forty-throe fables, fairy tales, cumolative rimos, 
and legends, most of them tiken from the two collections noted above and 
Temple's Legenda of the Panjab, Tho peculiar value of this book lie 
in the Survey of Incldente at the end of it. This is a fairly good tabala- 
tion of the ineddents in Wide-ewoke Stories, M. Btokes’s Indian Foiry 
Toles, M. Frore’s Old Doecan Days, L. B. Day's Foll-Tales of Bengal, B. C. 
Temple's Legends of the Panjab vol..1, and G. H. Damant's ‘Bengal Tales’ 
poblished in the Indian Antiquary. 

Tales of the Punjab, London and Naw York. Marmillan and Co, 1594, 
A second edition of the preceding work. 

STEELE, 7. Kuss Jitaksya, a Buddbistie Legend: - London.” Tribuer 
and Co. 1571. The appendix contains fourteen Sinkgjese folk-tales, most 
ef them good, and some of them sot duplicated in Parker's Pillage Folk- 
Tales of Ceylon. 

STOKES, M. Indian Fairy Tales. Caleutta. Privately printed. 1579. 
Becond Eiition, ‘London. Ellis and White. I850, Thirty firet-rote fables 
and fairy tales 

SUNDARAM, T. M. Tales of Raya and Appaji. Madras, Natesan and 
Co. An unverifled tith. 

BWENNERTON, C. Indian Nights’ Entertainment. London, EE, Stock. 
184, 

The Adventures of the Panjib Hero RAja Rasilu and other Folk-Talas 
of the Panjib Culentta. W. Newman and Co. 1584. The stories of this 
collection are inelmjed in the followmg better known book. 

Homoantic ‘Tales from the Panjit. Londo. <A. Constable and Co, 1903, 

Rosas the Tales from the Panjab, with Indian Nights" Entortainment. 
Loudon. A. Constable and Co. 1908. Am editinn in one volume of the 
preceding works. Ninety-seven anecdotes, fables, fairy tales, and heroic 
legends, well selected und well told. The version of the Rasilu legends 
le expecially fine. Unfortunately no parallels are pointed out to any of the 
stories, A few of these stories appeared in the Journal of the Asintis 
Society of Bengal 52, p. $i, and four of the HRaailu legends in the Folk- 
lore Journal 1, p. 120. | 

TAGLIABUE, © Proverbi, detti # legende indostani. Homa, Ces 
edit, It, (BR: Inst Or. in Napoli, Pobbll, wiv, 4). 1599, An unverified 
“title. 

TALEYAREAN, D. A. Legend of Vellur. Indian Antiquary 2, p. 172, 

TAW SEIN KO. Burmose Folklore, Indian Antiquary 14, p. 275; 19, 
p. 437; 22, p. 150, ‘Three stories, 

TAYLOR, & M. Indian Folk-tales. Folklore 6, p. 209; 7, p. 83. "Thir- 
teen stories from Bhopal, 
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TEMPLE, RC. Legends of the Panjab. % volumes, Bombay, Echu- 
ention Society's Pres; London, Tribuer and Co. Vol. 1, 1884; vol. 2, 
1886; vol, 3,1900, Fifty-nine herole and religious legends, translated trom 
Panjabi versa. A tery iinportant collection, Some of the stories, In-an 
ghbreviated form, wore included ta Wide-awoke Stories (wea under Steel 
anil ‘Teempla). | 

See also STEEL and TEMPLE. 

TEMPLE, B.C. and ROSE, H. A. Legends from Panjnb. Todian 
Antiquary 5, p.900; 37, p. 149; 38, pp. $1, 311; 38, p. 1. Four legendas. 

THORBUBN, 8.8 Bann; or, Our Afghan Frontier, Londen. Triib- 
Teenty-six fairy stories ond anecdotes. 

UPRET!, G. BD. Proverbs and Folklore of Kumaum and Garkwal. Lodi 


ams. Lodisna Mission Prom, 1894, Seattered thru thie book are ont 
bundre) and twenty-five tories, chiefly fables, most of them valunbie- 


VANDYOPADHYATYA, Kasindranitha. Popular Tales of Bengal. Cal- 
‘outta. Herald Printing Worka 1005. Am aonverified tthe, 

Antiguary £4, p. £44; 25, pp. 48, 100; 26; pp. fa, 104, 133, 165, 195, £50; 
23, p. 10%; 30, pp. BI, 110, 200; Si, po HT; 32, pp. BT Twenty -threa 
¢nblos and fairy tales, most of them good. 

Folklore from Dakehinn Desa, Indian Antiquary 34, p. 210, Two stories. 

Pull Raja, or the Tiger Prince (a South Indian story). Folk-lore 73, 
pd. 

VISUVANATHAPILLAI, N. Tamil Folklore. Orientalist &. pi. 145. 

WADDELL, L. A. Folklore in Tibet Indian Antiquary £5, p. 105. 

WADTA, P. T. H. Folklore in Western Indin. Indien Antiquary 14, 
p. S11; 15, pp. 2, 46,171, 221, 365; 16, pp, 28, 188, 210, 122; 17, pp. 7A, 
184; 18, pp. 21, 146; 19, p. 152; 20, p. 107; Zi, p. 180; 22, pp. 213, 
B15; 23, p. 100, Twenty stories, all full of familiar inciienta, bot many of 

WATSON, J. W. Story of Bini Pingli. Indian Antiquary 2, p. SL 

‘Legend of the Rauf Tunk Indian Antiquary 3,:p. 29. 

WILLISTON, Tt. P. Hindu Tales Retold Chicago. Hand, MeNally 
an/| (uy 1917. Hetelling for school use of a nomber of stories that reem 
to have been taken from varioye collections of Indian foik-tale« 

WOOD, A. To ond Oat of Chanda. Edinburgh. Foreige Mission 
Boar. 1006, Part ii of this book consists of five tales, whirh are styled 
‘s valunhie contribution to our knowledge of Tndian folkiore.” QVour of 
them aro paraphrases, if not direct tranalations, af stories in the Tutinameh, 
probabiy through the Hindi Toth Rahini. The other is a translation of 
the Vetalupadicaritidat| story of Anfikaeida ond Jimiitavihann, doubtless 
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A POSSIBLE RESTORATION FROM A MIDDLE PERSIAN 
SOURCE OF THE ANSWER OF JESUS TO PILATE'S 
INQUIRY ‘WHAT 18 TRUTH?’ 


H. C. Totatayw 
VanDEemLt UsIvERsitr 


THE tMrorTANtT DIscovmnims of the Grilnwedel-Le Coq expedi- 
tion to Chinese Turkestan (Hondschriftenreste in Estrangeto- 
Schrift qus Turfan, F. W. EK. Miillor, 1904) have restored the 
lost Manichaean liternture, These Middle Persian remains 
brought rich material for philological study which has not been 
overrated in tho many discussions in which their linguistic value 
has ocenpied chiof place. Of deep historical interest are frag- 
ments of an apparently wrchristliche Ueberlieferung from an 
Aramaic souree of the Crucifixion (dé@rébadagédftiqg) of Jeans 
(Tolman, PAPA 39. xlvif.). They are not translations from 
the extra-Canonical Gospels, especially the Petrine Gospel, as 
Miller seems erroneously to infer. Although this tradition 
appears to touch at some points that preserved in the Gospel 
of the Psendo-Peter, yet there is abundant eviderce of its absolute 
independence, We note a striking absence of anachronisms 
which betray the apocryphal narratives; e. g. pad ‘év Sambal, 
‘on one of the Sabbath’, i. e ‘on the first day of the week" 
(wrongly an einem Sabbatstag, Bartholomac, Zim Air. Wh. 
p. 88) cor: ng to the Hebrew SAX FACS in plore of tho 
apocryphal ‘pa tha icra ‘s Day’, Gospel of Peter, ¥.35, Mirked 
differences in phraseology from. that of the tradition of the 
Canonical Gospels appear; & g. ped mirgvig sar, ‘at the begin- 
ning of the song of birds’, describing the dawn of the day of 
Resurrection. _ Supplementary favts are reconiad, ¢, g, the men- 
tion of Arsaninh among the women at the tomh, gérd Maryam 
Salam “it *Arsani’dh. 

In Fragment M, 18 occur three significant words; Masti/t 
Bagpthor ‘est which would naturally be rendered ‘Truth is the 
Son of God’. Such a translation suggests that here may be 
preserved at least an who of the reply made by Jesus to the 
familiar question of the Roman procurator, ‘What is Truth!’ 
The Manichaean tradition, like that of the Gospel of Peter, 
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seems to pervert the context of the immediately following decla- 
ration of Pilate respecting his innocence in the death of Jesus. 
The Petrine Gospel places it after the Crucifixion and the order 
of the Turfan fragment leads us to suppose that to the remum.- 
bered words of Jesus the governor replied with the emphatic 
asseveration, ki ‘az vanith ‘aj “im Bagptthar gokhan (gikhin, 
Miiller) “abfyid "ahém, ‘1 am indeed without part in the blood 
of this Son of God’. He then issues his command for strict 
secrecy: qatriydndn va ‘istvatiydtin ‘aj Pilatis fromdn "ih 
padgrift ki ‘im rée ‘andare daréd, “as for the centurions and. 
soldiors a command from Pilate was received for them to keep 
the order secret’ (Tolman, Studies in Philology, 14- 4i.). 

The tradition preserved in Mt, 27. 25 correctly places Pilates 
repudiation of guilt at the time of the trial, during which, accord- 
ing to Ju. 18. 28, the Roman governor asks the memorable ques- 
tion and immediately proclaims that he finds no evidence of 
crime in the acensed. 

Let us briefly consider the word rastéft of the significant 
phrase previously quoted. The Ane. Pers. rasta occurs in NRabd 
patim tym rdstém md avorada, ‘leave not the true path’. The 
translation bereit gomacht given by Bartholomae (Air, Wo. 
1526) who lias later modified this view (W2AM 2°. BS) is not 
now ¢onfirmed by the history of the word in the Middle Per- 
sian. The coincidence of Iranian rasfa and rdsta ia preserved 
in the Turfan MSS readings rdstiy, rast, wirast, cirési, Neither 
can we accept the interpretation ‘right' as might be suggested 
by the Now Pers. a..!, rast, Ossetic rast, rasth, in which cuse 
ihe Turfan sentence wotild mean “The Son of God is Reetitude’. 
That the fundomentel siguification of Anc. Pers. résta is ‘trae’ 
and that this meaning continued through the later period is 
clearly seen in the use of rast in the Turfan remains, e, g. M. 33: 
farah wnamaj "6 mart Mant &ké ‘fm rds dit wicdhdd (wicthid, 
Miller}, ‘glory, honor to Lord Mani, who will teach truly this 
secret,’ In five places in the fragments of the recently published 
Soghdisohe Texto (Miller, 1913) it is interesting to compare 
the signifieation of réita, ‘truly’, (for @ < d cf. YAv. tavah, 
‘strengihi', New Pera. fv, liv; Middle Pers. vicar, ‘market’, 
Kurd. baetr). These are Mt. 10. 23; 21. 31; 25, 40: [r) etd 
framiyamany ei gi-awmd, ‘truly I say to you’; on, 6.25: 16; 
99. reitd réstd framéyamsog, ‘truly, truly Tsay’. Moreover 
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réityaq ‘trath’ occurs in three places: Lk, 12, 44, par réstydq, 
‘in truth’: Lk. 16, 11, réitydg qil-dmay-2d gé péraigd, ‘who will 
entrust to you the truth!’; Lk. 24. 34, rééfydq ayasf, “im truth 
he is risen". 

The apparently adverbial use of réafyaq in the last citation 
suggests the possibility of translating the Turfan phrase ‘truly 
he is the Son of God’. This interpretation would show closer 
connection with the Petrine tradition which sets Pilate’s protes- 
tation of imnocence in answer to e similar confession provoked 
by the despair of the eenturion’s party. But the text before 
ritydg is mutilated and allows the supplement of « preposition 
making the phrase equivalent to par réitydg, ‘in truth’ of Lk. 
12. 44. ‘The complete reading we may restore a5 follows: [par] 
réHydq exadt ma[xa xépatdvanfd), ‘in truth our Lord is risen’. 

It seems probable that the Middle Pers. rastéft with no more 
certain evidence of its dependence on a preceding word is the 
subject of the phrase under discussion and forees Pilate to recall 
the answer of Jesus to his inquiry. The writer notes 0 parallel 
in the Fragments of the Manichaean Hymn Book (Mohrndmag) 
published by Miller (Abhandinngen d. kgl. Preuss. Akad, d. W. 
1912), 11. 309; 427: | 

'‘Aséd visidagain rastoft. 

Ascend ye chosen sons of Truth. 
‘Avaréd wisidagdn rastéft. 

Come ye chosen sons of Truth. 


If rastaj? is to be thus taken in the Turfan fragment we cin 
readily suppose that the original reply took the form ‘I am the 
Truth’. It is easy to understand how the substitution of 
Bagpihar ‘Son of God’ for the personal pronoun would force 
its way into the later tradition. 
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The British General Staff Maps 


Few recent ais to the orientalist equal in importance the new 
British General Sta! Maps which have now reached Persia and 
are rapidly being extended eastward. Shortly before the Great 
War, the cartographers of the various civilized nations agreed 
to issue the sheets of & handy working map, to be published by 
the surveys of staffs of their respective governments; on the scale 
of one to the million. At the outbreak of the war, but few sheets 
had been issued and therefore the geographical section of the 
British General Staff decided to undertake the task alone. The 
work has been done in haste and the sheets are not free 
error, but they fill a scrious gap and will form the basix of a 
world series of the utmost value, 

The professed oricntalist may be discouraged at the first glance. 
The seale is nearly seventeen times smaller than the inch to the 
mile map of Palestine made by the Ordnance Survey and two 
and a half times smaller than the Kiepert’s Kleinasien, but the 
new map is not intended to take the place of such, No attempt 
is made to list all place names, in fact, there has heen deliberate 
exelusion with the purpose of keeping the map clear, ‘The 
archaeologist will accordingly miss the majority of ruined sites 
in which lies his chief interest. He will also regret a general 
Principle, which we hope will be modified ina Jater and definitive 
issue, of giving only the official nomenclature, for, especially im 
the so-called Turkish speaking regions, to give the official nomen- 
clature is to give Turkish corruptions of earlier names which are, 
in the majority, hetter known by their native forms to Envliah. 
speaking peoples. 

To the general student, its superlative value will be found in 
its representation of relief, For the firat time, much of the Near 
Bast ia contoured. To a certain extent. contours, even in color, 
have been attempted several times for Palestine, and we should 
not forget the excellent little map of Asia Minor, in reality 
covering the whole of Kiepert’s territory, by J. G. ©. Anderson 
in the Murray series of classical maps edited by G. B. Grundy. 
The sheets are sold in two sets, one with the contours indiented 
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by the brown lines so familiar to us in the maps of our own 
Geological Survey, the other with the contours in colors and 60 
much easier to understand quickly. Other natural features are 
given, asa role, in minute deteil-and are the more easily grasped 
aa they are not hidden by the mass of comparatively unimportant 
place names. The eastern sheets, notably the Tabriz and Bagh- 
dad ones, are full of new data, especially along the Turko-Persian 
frontier, delimited just before the outbreak of the war. As the 
series moves eastward and southward, this characteristic may be 
expected to inerense in: value. 

Every-orientalist who has wrestled with the problem of making 
oriental spelling as little repulsive ss possible to the non-special- 
ist and yet keeping as closely as may be to the correct translitere- 
tion, must protest vigorously against one backward step taken by 
the editors, who have made two letters grow whore was one before 
by reprewnting the well known sound, correctly represented by 
our j, as dj. Another sound, so we are told, found in Russian, 
is represented in the maps by j, and as to give j to the oriental j 
would canse confusion, orientalista seem doomed to be saddled 
with dj! Sueh procedure is contrary to the principles laid down 
by the British War Office and the Geographical Society, and 
seems to have accepted largely if not entirely because of 
the usage of the British Museum, 

The purpose of this notice would uot be secured if it gave the 
impression of futility in map making. What we have is frankly 
a provisional edition, subject to change after the war. Under 
present circamstances, what we need most is not a complete repos- 
itory of cartographical information for reference but a series 
of maps which at a glance shows what the general physiographic 
aspect of the country is anil which can rapidly correlate history 
and geography, not the least the history ani the political geog- 
raphy which sre now in the making, For such a purpose, 
nothing ean take the place of the General Staif maps. 

University of Tilinois 


NOTES OF THE SOCIETY 


The Annual Meeting of the Society wil be held on Wednes- 
day, Thursday, and Friday, April 23, 24, and 25, 1919, in Philu- 
delphia, Pa. It is expected that one session, probably that of 
ew ateenr wil be devoled not to the presentation of 

| tientions, but lo discussion in open forum 
of'aoins topie of andeal bitaen’. Another session wil be devoted, 
a8 ustal, to the presentation of papers dealing with the history 
of religions and of papers of wider interest. For the namea of 
the Commitwe of Arrangements, see the inside front cover of 
the JovgNaL. 

The Annual Meeting of the Middle West Branch of the 
Society will be held at the University of Illinois, Urbana, Ill, 
February 28.March 1. The program will inclade a symposium 
oa Reconstruction Problems of the Orient, 






Notice ig hereby given that the following amendments to the 
Constitution and Gy-Laws of the American Oriental Society will 
ba proposed by Franklin Edgerton at the 1919 annual meeting. 

1. Amend Article EX of the Constitution by striking out the 
words ‘said meeting to be held in Massichnsetts at least once in 
three years’, so that the Article as amended shal read: 

Agticne IX, Au Annual Meeting of the Bociety whall be hold dur 
ing Easter week, the days and slit til Hid inaeliny’'be ie Adsaeniinnd 
by the Direclars, One or more other mootings, at the discretion of 
the Direetors, tray aleo be held each year at mich place und time ne 
the Directors shall determine. 

2. Amend Article 1 of By-Laws by striking ont the words 
“aud it shall be his duty to keep, in a book provided for the pur- 
pose, a copy of his letters’; so that the Article os amended shal 
read : 


" L The Cerreeponding Seergtary shall eoniluct. the correspondence 
of the Society; and be shell avtify the meetings in euch manner os 
Seek teenie doa eee 06 DRevetare what titers 


Motions to be iseasial to the ‘AdeieSee Oriental Society. at 
its next moeting by Charles RK. Lanman, 
Resolved: That the proper repository of the mannuseript books-of. 
recetd of the Society ia the Society's Library, 
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That # notice to this effect be printed in the Jovawan uni made» 


And that the Officers of the Society be requested to deposit such 


to be replaced by new tlank-booke far current ne. 


Within the last few decsdes, the number of communications 
offered for-presentation ot meetings of the American Oriental 
Society has increased from half-n-dozen or less to half-1-hundred 
or more. It has manifestly become neither feasible nor desir- 
able to bring before the Soviety in fifty brief allotted periods of 
twenty minutes each or less, fifty masses of technical details. 
To accomplish so bad an end, it has been suggested that the 
So he split into separate Semitic and Indo-European sev- 
tions. It is far more important that a generous and sympathetic 
interest on the part of each element of the Society in the work 
of the other should be maintained and quickened, 

Not only the teachings of modern y, but also those of 
every-day experience, show that the very act of reading (except 
in the ease of very unngually stirring matter and of rarely gifted 
readers) is distinctly and incontestably a hypnotizing process. 
The reading of such details, with references to book and chapter 
‘and yerae, and to volume and page of other writings by the reader 
on related subjects, may perhaps be called anucessful aa futile 
display of praiseworthy erudition; but the impression left on 
the hearer ix not an inspiring one. It is often little else than 
that of transparently vainglorious display. Such performances, 
the Soctety ought, for the good of all—hearers and readers 
alike —positively to discourage. 

With the revolving years, i! has come to poss that no scholar 
jaa even the right to spend his time and his learning mpon mat- 
ters which have not some relation—direet or indireet—to the 
spiritual progress of mankind. It is not only his epee bart 
also his duty, to tell in comprehensible language what that rela- 
tion is, what he is trying to do, and why he ia trying to do it, 
This it is which will interest and stimulate, quicken and inspire. 
And snel) inspiration, the delight and encouraging sympathy that 
come from dirset personal intercourse with men who are brothers 
in the spirit, should be the dominant objecta of our meetings, 
They ought never to be lost out of sight. 

Therefore, be @ resolved by the Amerizan Oriental Society: That, 
that (exeept in the case of on occasional formal addres) the normal 
mothe’ of laying Oriental topies before the neemblr, be—not tho 
teading of a prepared mannecript, but—a free oral preeentintion of the 
matter in a form which eon be readily and easily comprehended by 
all whe are present And that, in coer where a member ly unwilling 
to attempt this method, it shall be permissible to read from manuscript, 
boi not for a time excoeding five minutos. 






NOTES OF OTHER SOCIETIES, ETC. 


The American Philologieal Association, the Archaeological 
Institute of America and the Society of Biblical Literature and 
Exegesis held their annual mestings at Columbia University on 
December 26-28. The annual conference of Biblical Instructors 
in American Colleges. and Secondary Schoola was held at the 
same time. The institutions were hospitably entertained by 

snmbia University and President Butler. Of general interest 
was the joint session in the evening of the 27th when Prof- 
Howard Crosby Butler made an address on “The Future Pro- 
tection of the Historical Monuments of Nesrer Asia.’ 

The offieers of the previous. year were in general continued. 
Prof. Mitchell Carroll was made Curator of the Washington 
offices, and Prof. G.M. Whicher General Secretary. 





An interesting event in the program of the Society of Biblical 
Literature was a Symposium on Critical Method in the Study 
of the Old Testament. This was participated in by Prof. G, A. 
Barton with « ‘Survey of the Results and Present Status of 
Critical Study’; Prof. K. Fullerton, on ‘The Method and Seope 
of Documentary Analysis and Textual Criticism’; Prof. C. C. 
Torrey, on ‘The Use of the Versions’; Prof. A. T. Olmstead, on 
‘Critival Method and the Utilization of Historical Data’; Prof. 
J. Morgenstern, on ‘Critical Method and the Use of Archaeo- 
logical Date." The officers elected for the ensuing year are: 
Prof. E. Jd; Goodspeed, president: Prof. A. T. Clay, vice-presi- 
dent; Prof, H. J. Cadbury, recording secretary; Prof, M, lL. 
Margolis, corresponding secretary; Prof. G. Dahl, treasurer. 


The Managing Committee of the School of Oriental Research 
at Jerusalem met in connection with the above gatherings. It 
retlected the present Executive Committee of the School, which 
took action on some important matters looking forward to the 
early opening of the School, Prof, W, H. Worrell of Hart- 
ford Seminary was elected Director. The Committee on the 
Babylonian School of Archaeology having elected Prof. A. T. 
Clay of Yale University os its first Annual Professor, Dr. Clay 
was appointed a member of the faculty of the School in Jeru- 
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salem. A Fellow will also probably be missioned for this 
year. Itis hoped that these gentlemen will be able to go to ther 
posts in the coming year, Immieiliate steps are being taken te 
raise fonds for placing the Jerusalem School on an adequate 
financial basis and to utilize the gift of Mrs. J. B, Nies for the 
erection of a building. The Archaeological Institute appro- 
pristed $1,000 for a fellowship and $600 for the Babylonian 
School of Archae logy. The School asks for the hearty coopera- 
tion of all interested j in Oriental study. Communications should 
he addressed to Prof. J. A. Montgomery, chairman, University 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, or Prof. G. A. Barton, secretary 
and treasurer, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 











The following identical action has been taken by the National 
Institute of Arts and Letters, the Archaeologica! Institute of 
America, the American Philological Association, and this Society 
(acting through its Board of Directors) : 


Ferlved: That it is urgently neceseary thet immediate stops should 
be taken to orgunize the control and protection of the historic monu- 
trontd and objects of art of all periods in those parts of Nearer 
Asin whieh as the result of tho war have come under the inflnonee of 
the Associated Powers, and that the opportunity offered by the Peace 
Conference ehould be seized upon to put an end to the systematic nag- 
lect and destruction of historic monuments, to the commercialization of 
antiyiities, and to the obstruction of legitimate scientific oxploration 
and ecxeovation, which have hitherto prevailed in countries under 
Turkish rule, and 

That odvantage of the present opportunity shonld be taken to call 
to the attention of the American represeutatives at the Penes Confer- 
aneo the importance of safeguarding American scientific interests in 
exploration and exeavation, and the legitimate rights of American 
Musetm:. 


The Council of the Archaeological Institute voted to ask- Mr. 
William H. Buckler to act as its representative in calling the 
atterition of the American Peace Commissioners to the matter 
of preserving the historical monuments in the Nearer Bust. 
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Pror. Juuies Wermunacsex, of the Universty of Gottingen, 
an Honorary Member of this Society, died January 7, 1918. 


The death is announced of the Rev. Pier Joseri Grnwen- 
TDurann, of the Assumptionist Monastery, Jerusalem, A noted 
authority on Palestinian archaeology, his latest work was the 
excavation of the Adeniptioniet grounds on the Zion Hill. 


Da: W. F. Aussicnt, of John Hopkins University, has been 
appointed Fellow at the School in Jerusalem for 1919-20, 


SPECIAL NOTICE TO CONTRIBUTORS 


Owing to the greatly inereased gost of publication, the Editors 
feel compelled to economize in every way possible, Believing 
that ¢ontributors do not always need or desire as many Reprints 
as it is onstomary to allow, they have decided that hereafter 
Reprints will be fnrnished only wpon definite request from the 
author in advance. Fifty Reprints of article; are allowed, but 
In many cases outhors may not desire so many copies. (Por 
Brief Notes a smaller number of copies is allowed.) <Accord- 
ingly hereafter Reprints will be furnished only upon previous 
notice as to number required, 


SOME CRUCES IN THE LANGDON EPIC. 


Jouns Horzins Univeesitr 
I 

Sorce Laxapox’s pusticarion of the Sumerian Epic of Para 
dise, the Flood, and the Fall of Man im 1915, a very remarkable 
divergency of opinion in regard to its interpretation has arisen. 
Even the translations disagree to an extent which would have 
delighted the heart of Von Gutschmidt, the harsh censor of 
young Assyriology. There is, however, no excuse for discourage- 
ment; thanks to the efforts of a few scholars much has been 
accomplished already In dealing with = loosely-jointed, com- 
posite production of a mythological nature, the best method of 
solution is philological, liberally assisted by comparative mytho- 
logienl data and analogies, ‘To Jastrow's position of vantage in 
this field is largely due his suecess in elucidating difheult pas- 
sages (e. g. oby. Il, 20-32), anid in comprehending the text as 
a whole. To Langdon’s learning and experience in Sumeriology 
we surely owe enough; his moreover is the honor of having dis- 
covered and first translated the poem. Let us hope that AJSL* 
33. 245 is not meant to exclude the right of the «vrdpm, doflar deo 





“Por the bibliography seo Barton, ATA 2). S76, n. 2, and, in addition 
to the papers there listed, note: Bcheil, Comptes rendus de l'Académie des 
Inseriptions, 1915, 426-537; Fossey, Rerue Critique, 1017, 273-276; Lang- 
don, ET 20, 218-221 (Fob. 1018). 

' Note the following abbreviations: AJ&L — American Journal of Sem- 
tic Languages; AJ TA — Americos Journal of Theology; ASHT — Haupt, 
Abkadische wad Swmeriache Keilsckriftierte; BRA — Beitrdge rur Assyri- 
olagie; CT —Cunciform Terts; ET = Expository Times; HGT — Poobal, 
Historical and Grammatical Texts; HW = Delitrech, Assyrischee Hand- 
wirterbuch; JAOS — Journal of the American Oriental Soricty; JEL— 


Journal of Biblical Ldternture; HB — Keilinechriftliche Bibliothek: 
MYVAG — Mitteilungen der Forderosatiachen Gesellachaft; OLZ = Onen- 


falistische Literaturseituag; ET — Keeucil de Trovaur; SEP = Langdon, 
Sumerian and Babylonian Paoims; SEP — Langdon, Sumerian Epic of 
Paradise, ete.; SG — Deliteach, Sumerische Grommatit: SG] — Delitasch, 
Sumerisches Glossar; ALT — Langdon, Sumerian Liturgical Tet; FR= 
Forderariatieche Bibliothek; ZA — Zeitschrift fir Assyrioiogis, 
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Tiny Yuyitew rine wrrtdrrey ded ris tpardtqe, or to make a few inde- 
pendent contributions. 

In general | am in gecord with Jastrow’'s views of the char- 
neter of our text, which evidently describes the return of life 
and {rtility to the world at the beginning of onr age.” The 
emniral motive, about which the various myths revolve, is the 
divine gift of the inundation, a matter of fundamental impor- 
tance inan alluvial coutitry where the rainfall isso unsatisfactory 

as in Babylonia—averaging now about eight or nine inches a 
year at Baghdad, while the summer is quite rainless. Jastrow, 
Prince. and Barton are aimost certainly correet in opposing 
Langdon’s view that Tilmun is represented in the poem as the 
seat of paradise; it is, however, unmistakably regarded as the 
original home of the race. 


*The Sumerians tnqnectionably had developed a theery of world ages, 
the prototype of the Indian jug system. The atarting point of the con- 
eeption was probably the effort to harmonize conflicting commogonies, a 
diffenity bound to become seriouy in a country where every important city 
had tn early times ite own pantheon and liturgy. Aa T expect to treat the 
matter in o special paper, I will refer here only to the beginning of the 
fragmentary text diseovered ani) editell by Poobel (HGT no. 1). Coal. I, 
2M. reads: wam-li-gdi-mu go-iom-mo-bi-a go-bo-n[¢ib-gi-gi,]) dVvin-tere 
igdiodin-ma-me ng[-iygega-biaf?)] goebonidd-gi-gl, whe li-dr-bi-ta 
peo-bu-mit-gur-rudé, ure dd-mea-bi gé-in-mid-in-dd, giew (8G 278)-bi 
ni-ga-ba-ab-dud be —'My mankind on ite dawtrurtion [ will [restero); for 
(the mko of) Nintn my creation [after its over]throw(?) [ will restore; 
Twill rewtore the people to ite settlements; fet if bolld cities wherever 
their sites mny be; ite (or their) tabu (or the Uke) I will remove." The 
rendering of the last line is somewhat subject to donbt; nf-dub means ‘rest, 
and ‘couse to rest, annul’ (eipperw;s the original meaning may bave been 
‘strike with four, make motionless’ —ontrast SG7 144). Gin, ‘shadow’ 
(410-68 = gillw), ean hardly mean ‘proteetion," the mnunl motaphoria 
eoner of the word, hut rather means ‘place under protection, whose viols- 
tion ia prohibited.’ Frank is probably right (Religion, p. 108) in explain- 
ing AN-21L-EU, synonym of ibiribu, ‘tabu' (mn loan from Sum. (9) ig-gig 
>iggth) oa Gcilu,. ‘the divine shadow,’ thoogh andullw, ‘shadow, protoc- 
tion," whith resembles i) euperfivially in form, rannot be eo explained; for 
thy menning ef. the Jastrow fragment of the Etana myth, rev. §, dgilla do 
Vint atokku tdiwl—'thoo didat incur the guilt of tranagresaion agniust 
the gods’ (for the idiom ote gore? obdlu, ‘alander,’ anil thbiba abdiy, 
‘transgress'), where we find the Yelle glossed oe ‘the adakke demon.'—Tho 
“restoration’ in the Poebel text involves a previagus extinction, somplete of 
partial; ¢f, Barton AJTA 21, 575 £. (whose translation of 1. 4 f. is gram- 
mutically imposaibie), 

‘See my articli, The Mouth of the Rivers, to appear in ASL. 
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In. this paper the following passages will be discussed in full: 
oby. Il, 1-19; Ill, § ff. —29 ff.; rev. IL. Other passages will 
be touched on incidentally. 


tt 


The first six lines of the second column contain an address 
of the goddess Ninella to her father and husband Enki, begging 
lim to create the fecundating water, as her woman’‘s heart longs 
for offspring, Lines 7-8 are apparently the joyful. exclamation 
of a third person, who corresponds roughly to the Greek chorus, 
inserted in order to guide the mood of the audience and check 
interruption. In 9-11 Enki replies favorably to his daughter's 
request, and in 13-19 the consummation is described. The rest 
of the column gives a somewhat different version, emphasizing, 
as Jastrow has shown, the sexual aspect of the inundation. The 
same idea certainly lay behind our episode as well. The eunei- 

gir-ma-an-gal-la-za a gé-am-ta-é-de" 

uru-zu a-gé-gal-la ju-mu-ra-nag-nag 

Tilmun™ a-gé-gdl-la ete. 

dul a-Sei-a-cu dul a-diig-ya giam ete. 
5. uru-cu é-gi-kar-ra kalam-ma-ka gé-0 

Tilmun™ € ete. 

i-ne-Su “Babbar ud-dée-n 

4Rahbar an-na gub-bi-e 

giraiu a-dit-EZE N-ks-na-ta 

Ww. é-sugur-«iT “Nanna-a-fa 

ko-a-ki-2-lig-ta a-dig-ki-ta mu-na-re-gina 
gir-ma-an-gal-la-na a im-la-e-dé 
urw-ni a-gé-gal-la wm-te-nag-nag 


Tilmun™ a-jé ete. 
15. dul ated--ni a-dig-ga na-nam 
. . * 





of Delitzsch, who is, howover, as niggardly in this respect aa Langdon ts 


‘Da ie mot a particly, bat part of the verb d-déd, which may, a9 hee bean 
wd? (S61 45) ie spelled ud-d? in 1. 7, 
‘So read now instead of ¢ by all scholars; for ¢ see below. 
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19, bLne-dd “Babbar ud-dé-a ur|GAR)-gé-na-nam-ma = 

‘rom thy great twin sources (f) may the water come 
forth ; 

May thy city drink water in abundance; 

May Tilmun (drink) water in abundance; 

May thy well of brackish* water be a well of sweet water; 

5, May thy city be a house in which the land (i. e people) 

is gathered; 

May Tilmun be a house (in which the land is gathered)."’ 
'*Now, O sun,” arise! 
O sun, take thy place in heaven!" 

‘From the place where the waters flow forth from their 
womb, 

From the full store-house of the moon-god, 

From the flowing springs of the earth, from the place of 
sweet water it shall come forth for thee." 

From his great twin sources (1) the water came forth; 

Hid city drank water in abundance ; 

Tilmun drank water in abundance; 

‘His well of brackish water became indeed sweet water. 

- . . 


‘'Now, O sun, shine forth !""—Verily it -was so." 


The word girman is otherwise unknown, and Langdon leaves 
it, therefor, untranslated. Of the other suggestions one ‘ious 
is to be seriowily considered, Jastrow’s ‘reservoir,’ which suits 
the context admirably. My suggestion is based upon an article 
to appear soon, entitled The Mouth of the Rivers, in which it is 
shown that id-ta-min-na means ‘source of the two rivers, Beco 


SS = 





This la the most oeeurnte translation of aJel. The contrast between 
e-del and a-ddy is paralleled in Mandoan Htorature hy DEN RD and KD 


‘The vernal mo is to set the appointed season for the arrival of the 
innodation, just as the daily revolution of the sun seta the: time for the 
approach of the burriranc in the Delnge-poem, 1. 87: addna Samad tlund- 
ma, ‘the aun eet the appointed time" Ase Haupt hoe enphasitnd, Jamas ia 
nots dew: «= mochiac, but merely the heavenly orb. Barton's view that 
the em ie to bring the water is onparalioled, and syntuctienlly out of the 
quewtion; ef. 3,19. ‘Tho is montioned after the inundation simply 
becaus» it ia required thes to bring quick maturity to the erops; note the 
poem representing fertilisation of the date palm, where the two genii hold 
the winged solar dise over the tres with cords 
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of ‘mouth (ostium) of the two rivers.’ Girman will be a form 
like sagman, ‘twins,’ lit. ‘two head,’ a eompound from kir( KA), 
‘mouth® (SGi 119)" and man, ‘two’ (min, mun; seo below) ; for 
qarégt, ‘gnaw, break off? (SGt 92, 119). The interchange of 
surds and sonants is very common in Sumerian, although it is 
by no means free from the operation of the nsnal phonetic laws. 
The two mouths are the sources of the two rivers, for which the 
Babylonians, naturally enough, felt a superstitious reverence. 
Line 9 is unquestionably diffioult, but it is not so desperate as 
Barton thinks (AJ/T7A 21. 580, n, 1); our rendering is based on 
a happy idea of his which he failed to follow up. As he sug- 
gested; EZEN ia here probably equivalent to kirimmu, ‘womb,’ 
despite the fact that in his Babylonian Writing, 2. 91, ‘womb’ is 
included among the values belonging to the sign SAR, How- 
ever, kirimmu must evidently be referred to EZEN, with the 
pronunciations der and ked(de), “bind, enclose,’ as the usual 
Suri. equivalent of kirimmu is liru, meaning properly ‘enclosure’ 
(umasu, abdru). Kirimmu itself may be derived from the stem 
kamérw-kardému, ‘cover, overwhelm’; ef, mod, Arab, Admara, 
‘cover,’ and Assyr. nakrimdnu, ‘leather bag,’ ete. The phrase 
do-EZEN is difficult to separate from liru-di (pajaru éa kir- 
immi), which, though used ASKT 84, 41, pathologically, of rup- 
ture of the uterus (Haupt), was presumably also employed like 
Heb. OFT) WWD of the first opening of the womb. The a-du- 
EZEN areto be understood in the light of such conteptions as the 
Kinderbrannen in the lap of mother earth, the source of infants 
in folklore (Dieterich, Mutter Erde*, pp. 15 ff. 125 £.}. The 
mouth from which a river emerges may be regarded as the vulva 
or Muttermund of the earth.” This idea and its converse, that 











"For Mr, ‘mouth, hole,’ note also CT 18. te, 34-5, KA (kir)-AG-A— 
perdigu, ‘split’ (Utz: furda—*mouth of a river’), and KA-GAR(biepur}- 
(AG-4) —pardgu da piluggi, ' split, aid of » double-ax’; kirgur-bid( AG) da 
also —gardu (SGI 115), perhaps (the equations sre often Igose) “wialder 
af the battle-ox,' as ‘warrior, hero.’ 
and pa na ‘river-source’ seq my article on the Mouth of thd 
+ pa, ‘vulvn,’ 0 CT 12. 96,1 ff, where SAL + LAGAR, with 

onuneiation murvd (It. ‘middle") — pdm, also the equivalent of Ks 
und TE+0NU. Since tho same ideogram ie rendered aleo by highw and 
erd, both names of the pudendum muliebre, there can be 10 posible doubt 
that pa has that meaning; cf. nleo Hob, mia (na) ‘vulva,’ for “pate, a femi- 


"For ka 
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the female vagina is a well or fountain, are found everywhere, 
and may be traced back to the beginnings of language. Thus we 
have naqbu, ‘source,’ and Heb, neqebd, ‘female’; Heb. WS anc 
715. ‘well,’ applied to ‘mistress’ or ‘wife’ (Cant. 4. 12, 15; 
Bice. 12, 1), while the cognate bj" is employed in Egyptian for 
‘wagina” (also ‘shaft of mine,’ ete.; the etymology is due to 
Ember): Sum. burn, ‘river, river-head,’ and ‘vagina’; Sk. 
yarta, ‘vulva.’ Goth. kei, ‘womb,’ connected with Quelle, ete. 
Some examplea in this category may, of course, have arisen 
through the aceidents of semasiological development; ef. also 
on the conception the remarks of Ezaler, Wellenmantel und Houm- 
melszell, 2.980, to be taken cum grang salis. Nidda Jeras, 51 b 
ee oy, $: 16, 2 PNP, jam oF 
, the menstrual blood comes from the fountain.” In 
view 2 line LO, where the water is further drawn from the store- 
house (see below) of the moon-god, it is very tempting to see 
in our passage at allusion to a primitive theory, or rather fancy, 
seeing in the water of the rivers the menstrual flow from the 
lap of the earth-mother, which occurred with every new moon 
(see below), While the idea may seem grotesque to us, it is 
superior to the Ngyptian fancy that the Nile was the semen pro- 
dnved by the continuous onanism of Osiris, o gross notion later 
softened to the more obscure but more decent formula that the 
river was the efftoxs of the god's body (see my article ‘Gilgames 
and Engida,’ to appear in JAOS). The standard conception 
in both lands was, of course, that the river was the semen of the 
od of fertility, Osiris or Enki, ete.. fecundating the earth- 
mother, a process described most vividly in our text, as Jastrow 
has demonstrated, the coitus being circumstantially depicted, 
and gestation lasting for nine months, as the poet makes per- 
fectly clear, thanks to his monthly bulletin. No student of the 
popular mind will be worried by the incompatibility of these 
different notions, as the most antipodal ideas often occor side 
by side in the same myth.—The syntax of our line is complex, 
but sound; it would be literally translated by ‘foot-moving the 
water which opens the womb place its from.’ For the coustrue- 
tien ef. SG §§38¢ and 208; wa is the retrospective pronoun, 
sometimes used to indicate a genitive chain, though Deliteseh” . 
rincipal illustration, id-ka-a-na-ta, must be read id-ka-min-ne-ta, 
the na being simply phonetic complement. 
Following my suggestion that we might read é-sugur in line 
10, Professor Jastrow kindly collated the text, and reached the 
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conclusion that this is the correct reading, B-sugur is given CT 
12. 41, eol. IJ, 27/8 os synonym of é.34-6-dagal-|la|, literally, 
‘house in which there Is abundance,’ i. e., ‘store-house” (ef. SGl 
o54), both with the Semitic equivalent fahuru, evidently a loan 
from Sum. sagur, ‘pot, amphors,’ given in line 25 of the same 
vouabulary ; éaudur should be correctly d-sagur, an expression 
precisely like @yur = bit kare, ‘granary,” lit. ‘house of grain 
jars’; Sehurw would be a subauditional term like keri, whieh 
may mean ‘gransry’ by itself, An etymology from sugur, “crown 
of « palm, beard, barbel,’ ete. 1s clearly out of the question.” 
The conception that the waters are confined in store-houses 18 
found sporadically all over the Orient, but under the infinence 
of Babylonian thought it became part of the stock in trade of 
Rabbinie and Syriac eosmography. We first find it in Ps, 33. 7, 
MIIIN MW [Fd OT 2 (sic) W3D OJD= ‘He who gath- 
ers the waters of the sea as in ‘a skim-bottle, who puts the 
subterranean (fresh) waters in store-houses,’ In Enoch, 18. 1; 
$4.36: 41. 4. 60. 11-12, ete. the chambers or store-houses of all 
the elements are elaborately described, especially those of the 
2 ee SS ree 


* The primary mcaning of eugur ts foliage of m tree, crown of 4 palm, * 
Akk. qimmat igi (espocially of the tamarisk, binw, and the palm, gidim- 
maru), ‘The earliest certain forme of the sign augue (Barton, BA 0. 1. 95) 
almost certainly depict the crown of & palm (pace Barton, in the socnnil 
part), aa will he evident from the comparison of the stereotyped Assyrian 


pictures of palina; cf, ¢. g., Von Luschan, Die fowische Sdule, pp. 22-26. 
Qimmatu, ‘crown of foliage,’ is Ar. 3, ‘guamit,’ and must be sepa- 
rated from kimmatu, ‘enclosnre,’ belonging with {§. ‘envelope.’ Si 255 


sud (ur)-oug (wr) ie given the values dummufy (Ar. fo, 8. privative, ‘deprive 


of foliage"), qerdmu (3, ‘aweep off, devour,’ also privative), ithulu, 
‘devour,’ and wug(q)urum, ‘destroy,’ values which explain the development 
of wud fubbd, masdbu, ‘tear out, destroy’ (similarly kod moans ‘tear 
ogt # plant’ in medern Arabic). Sugur-si-ldl — siqnate, ‘beard,’ is lit. 
‘foliage hanging from the lip." Holma has shown (Hiring Beitrige, p. 32) 
Layard (Nineveh and Babylon, p. 482), the prineipal fish of Babylowa, 
af Enki, along with the wild goat or ibex, the two being merged together 
as the gost fish, with the beard na the fertium comparalionis, Frank's 
Gbjections to Hoima’s discovery (ZA 29, 192 f.) are most unfortunate; he 


wins, hail, mist, snow,:and rain; of. also Job 38. 22. In the 
Manilasan system (Brandt, Monddiwsche Relignon, p. 63) tho mys- 
tie vine of fertility, fled with water, is in the store-house of the 
upper world. For the Babylonians, of course, the store-house 
was in the lower world, in the bit apsi. 

Why is the store-house placed under the supervision of Nan- 
nar, the moon-godT The question is not so difficult to answer 
as-it may appear at first sight; The conception that the moon 
is 80 intimately connected with the fertilising waters that it 
inight even be regarded as their source, was widely prevalent in 
the ancient: world,” and is, im fact, one of the most universal 
tenets of mythology, however much obscured. It takea root in 
A number of very obvious circumstances, such as the heavy con- 
densation of dew on moonlight nights, a matter of real impor- 
tance to pastoral peoples; Herse was the daughter of Zeus by. 
Selene. From time immemorial the tides have been sssoctated 
with the action of the moon by maritime peoples; the tides in 
the Peraian Gulf are mentioned in the Bandahign, More arbi- 
trary, bul even more decisive was the belief that the lunar cres- 
cent was & bow! or basin containing the rains. When it tipped, 
the rains were fancied to be heavier; when it was level, it was 
& ‘dry moon,’ as is still the ease today, Hence the rains which 
liappened to fall during the time of new-moon were connected 
with it, and the new-moon was considered to be the rain-bringer 
(see below), a deduction quite as logical as the surviving super- 
stition of the equinoctial storms. 

In Indo-Iranian mythology the moon, Sima-Haoma, and the 
waters were almost inseparably bound together, The remateable 
development of the soma theory has completely overshadowe 
the more primitive directness of AeeOtintion, brit the latter still 
shimmers through in its original simplicity, thinly veiled by the 
metaphorical cloak, Out of the numerous illustrations given by 
Hillebrandt, Vedische Mythologie, pp. 355-385, we may mention 
Aitariya-Brithmana, 8. 28,15, ‘fram the moon comes rain’; Rig- 
véda 1. 105. 1, ‘in the waters ig the moon’; the name ApAm- 
napit, ‘son of the water,’ primarily the name-of & vegetation 
spirit, but Inter applied to the moon or Sima. The Iranian god- 
dese of water, Arivisiira Andlita, was probably lunar on her 
ee speech! just as Mithra was the sun. It is noteworthy that 





"OF Lynn, De Mensibue, 4, 21: 4d cal Zeddrew mirhe Poheyoieur, ofa det 
rf dypee atelay reroypadrge. 
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not only the great water source but also the lesser springs’ were 

ae rieatte tc Vaniace wish tha/aosvn, 6 Saak ik Belcan 
the attention of the great geographer, Yaqfit, who gives a list of 
place-names containing the element slice ‘moon’ (IV, 406), 


opens it as follows ‘207, 4 my sin se te are. ee 
Lasse (i al ne lost 3 5 Syl 2 i, e., the element 
mvih is prefixed to the names of fertile places because the 
exerts an inflpence over the dews and waters from which fer- 
tility is derived. The American Indiana similarly regard the 
moon ag a water-giver, identifying her with the goddess of water. 
The Siowx are said to imagine the moon to be a woman carrying 
a bucket of water (see the cifations in Roscher, art. ‘Men,’ 2- 
2765). 

As might be expected, therefore, the Egyptians referred the 
inundations of the Nile to lunar influence. To be sure, the 
Egyptian moon had to share honors with Sirius, ete., just asthe 
Iranians turned in the Avestan system to Tistrya. Frazer, how- 
ever, Adonis, Attic, and Osiris, 2. 129 ff., is entirely wrong in 
TaN that the relation between the moon, Osiris, and the 
Nile is late and philosophical. On the contrary, the phile- 
sophival theories are merely introduced to place the ineradicable 
belief in lunar influence on a scientific basis. The fancy that the 
Nilebull Apis was begotten by the moon (see below) can hardly 
be called late and philosophical. When Plutarch, De Isid. et 
Osir, 43, says, olorras: 8 mpix ta Gora THe medsjre: Eeay rod Adyor 
row NeAow ras oaPacras, he is reflecting a native view going back 
into primitive times; cf. also Chaasinat, RT 38. 43 £., and 47."* 








“Their fluctuation in fiow waa masociated with the mar phases, ® son- 
eeption whieh survived in the philvecphical fancy thet the sun derived its 
refulgence from the sea, while the moon's sufter light reflected the plucidity 
of springs and pode: ef. Plutarch, De Eid. et Osir, 41: 0088 Zrwccey rhe 
whe Puov de Gakderye dedrreciia: col rpdgertai gan, TH) aekdeg ta opyrae el 
Morais wdgote yMasiar deardpror cal pohorqy dradyeiare. 

“| hope to show elaewhore that Osiris was fundamentally a lunar divinity, 
a conéeption still found in elassienl times, though very sinch obscure Tha 

gelebration of Osiris’ entrance into the moon eamnot be toed 
aside tightly.aa ‘a tate philosophical’ theory,’ according to Froger‘s superi- 
vial method of dealing with annoying facta To hie vast learning and phe- 
nomenal industry we owe very much indeed, but no one man can solve the 
infinity of problems which arise in our science, as Sir James seema to 
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Bo it is also in Mesopotamia. In the interesting hymn to the 
moon, (7 16. 17. 16b, the poet. exclaima, aa “Nawnar mod-fim 
ogt-a dirig-ga-ru41i\—kug™-gi “Buranunw & im-at “Nannar Pa- 
bi-tug-0 a in 4Nowner bunia-mag bunin-bonda o tmx 7Nan- 
nae — ‘Father Nannar, when like « ship upon the Hood thon dost 
float ® * © the pure river Euphrates fills with water, O Nan- 
nar, the canal Pabiilug, the large ponds, the small ponds, eta.’ 
The inference here is unmistakable; in other cages we must 
remember that the Sin of Ur is one of the best illustrations of 
the syncretism by which a god standing at the head of a local 
pantheon waa enriched with the functions and attributes of other 
deities, On a cylinder figured in Ward, no. 652, the lunar god- 
dees A'n, \dontified by the accompanying name, holds the spout- 
jing vase from which the rivers flow (see my above-mentioned 
article), while the crescent moon floata overhead. 

The foregoing material could easily be swollen; there is no 
lack of data bearing on the subject. The illustrations given are, 
however, surely sufficient to establish the reasonableness of my 
interpretation, as well a4 to pave the way for a plausible expla- 
nation of the next crux in our poem. 


It 

Tt ix hardly likely that there is an organic connection between 
col, 11, 1-8 — 21-28 and the following episode, which Langdon 
has made the pivot of his deluge hypothesis. On the other hand, 
1-8 fils in very well with 39 ff. ‘The alternation may be explamed 
as an artistic tendency of the same nature os the complicated 
éounterpeint and interplay of motives found in modern music; 
the poem was designed for antiphonal chanting in the liturgy. 
We may, therefor, distinguish two mam divisions m our epic, 
dovetailed together in the midile, but without any real comrou- 
nity of motive. ‘The first part, inclnding the first two columns, 
and lines 9-20 — 29-38 of the third ia devoted to the genesis of 
fertility and the origin of the inundation; the second part, com- 
prising the remainder of the text, ia dewited to the introduction 
of cuiture by the hero Summn (see below), and the consequent 
Fall of man, to be diseussed in the next section of our study. 


bnaginn Odile is Taimmuzy bot Osiria wae not Tammuz originally—nor 
was hn a deified king. The real Egyptian Tammua waa the sbepherd (1) 
Bite (along with others, anknows to wa) ; Oeirls is & weerper. 

“For reading bw(p) lustead of arog see Luckenhill, AJSL 33. 147. 
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The passage in whieh we are now interested, if. () i., holds the 
sae position relative to the saocount of the inundation as: does. 
the sexual union-in the preceding column, and is henve likely to 
stand in a somewhat similar causal relation to the inundation, 
We may read it a8 follows: 


9, lugdl-mu ni-dirig-ga-ri ai-dirig-ga-ri 
gir-ni dia ma-a ne-in-gub 
min-gu-ma sussang vn" ma nam-me-wn-qyin 
12. gab im-ma-an-fab gibil im-ma-an-su-wb 
4En-ki-gé atdg-qge ba-ni-an-rt 
a-Rdg-ya Fi-be-ni-in-fi a “En-ki-ga-ka = 
9, ‘My king, invested with surpassing majesty, 
His foot first in the bark set ; 
Then hu enused it to move, sinking one-third (of its 
depth) ; 
12. He caused the prow to gleam forth, anew he caused it to 
shin, 
By Enki the fields were inundated; 
The fields received the waters of Enki,’ 


Of the renderings hitherto proposed for line 9, only the latest 
of Langdon's can be accepted (cf, AJSE 33, 125) ; wt-dirig-ga-ri 
would be in Assyr. pwluhte atarta rami, like ni-sw-z2i—ri (CT 16. 
42. 12)= pululti selummata rami. 

Thanks to the improved readings of Jastrow, Chiera, and Bar- 
ton, some sense can be made out of line 11. Min-gqu-ma is to be 
taken as the equivalent of min-kam-ma; indeed, Jastrow (ibid. 
p. 126) states that the reading kam-ma is possible. Langdon, 
SLT no, 21, col. TI, 9 (ef. also col. 1, 4) offers min-gu-ma, used 
apparently like min-kam-ma, ‘in the second place, next, further’ 
(Sem. fanita™), found, ©. g., Poebel, H@T no. 20, rev. 14; no. 15, 
oby. 8; SLT no. 5, obv. 3; Gudea, Cyl. A, VII, 2; IX, 5, ete. ; 
V, 2, and VI, 3 ave dbubefal: as the min-kam-(ma) may refer to 
the second god. Ai-a evidently corresponds to 4J-im, ‘firstly,’ 
aid does not mean either ‘alone," or ‘at once,’ as suggested by 
the other expositors, Tt may be that min-gu-me was read mun- 





"Sign KAd — gigri, ‘sink, be submerged, inundate'; for the reading im 
eee OT 24 18 17, CT 18. 32.20, The Semitic equivnlent dand (HIF 675 b), 
‘to inundate," ote. is Ar. Liaw, Sect ane sen 22. comneiten ih 2h 
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guma, as the word ‘two’ im Sumerian was either min, man, or 
mun. (‘seven’—‘two and five’ is t-min or it-mun). 

Chiera and Jastrow read donabj, ‘two-thirds,’ instead of #ul- 
Jana, which is the correct reading, acvording to Barton (loc. ei. 
p. 584, n. 2); see AJSDL 39.126, A passenger vessel might sink 
one-third where a freighter would sink two-thirds, as is expressly 
stated in the Deluge-poem. Barton’s explanation of sulfone a8 
the go] Samad is evidently a dermer ressort, while s rendering 
“two streams’ for the preceding group i is pure conjecture. I see 
no reason for a mythological interprets of the line. 

On the other hand, Sie Tate Lites mame tn ipeauite en: uateal 
exegesis; the present translations are in every respect unsatiz- 
factory, owing to the persistent effort to justify the rendering 
‘fire,’ or the like, for GIBIL. Sum. gab, ‘breast, front,’ is used 
for ‘prow,’ like Eg. A‘ij, ‘breast, front’ (ef, also A’tit, the cable 
attached to the prow, Rppeeracmer Sailer, 1. 4); not the 
words for elippu miahiriu (ij se Rind), sina-qobFub-yt, ‘the 
ship leaving with its prow” (er 18, 34, 33e, Aeb-gae = nagdru 
éa alni, ‘to cleave, said of stone’) and “md-gab-ri-a-ni, ‘the ship 
which encounters (the eurrent; cf. gab-rt, gab-n-a-mi, ‘oppo- 
gition’).“" Tah ia commonly employed of the shining forth of 
the new-moon (hamd{u sa azgari) ; cL, e.g. Kugler, Sternkwnde, 
1, 278. Sub is similarly used of the shining forth of the stars 
(ef. Langdon, AJSL 33, 45 £.); sub-wub (Br. 206, ete.) is the 
regular expression for the completion of the horns of the lunar 
ereseent; for the various writings of the word. aud, 3ub, ‘shine, 
be bright," see SG1 269. Gibil may be used pregnantly for wd-sar- 
gibi, ‘new-moon,” like the Greek jvea, but, with our present 
knowledge, it is more systemmbic to render it aa we have. The 
construction of gibil is the same as in Gudes, Statue B, ITT, 12, 
ete,, Where gibil im-ma-fe-lal corresponds to an Assyr.ana esfilft 
isha! (contrast VB 1) ; Gudea purified the city and reconseerated 
it, In both cases gibil is an adjective agreeing with the object 
of the verb; henee the bé is omitted. ed iy adverb, gidil-bi, 
is found, for instance, in Cyl. A, 3 22, hi-tur gibil-bi.d-di- 
dim =‘like a young man who et, (i. e., for the first time) 
builds a house.’ The expression gat—tab oceurs SLT no. 14. 


rev. 2, ¢(KA*™)-gar (omitted in Langdon’s copy) -dag-ga gab-na 








"See KA37S (AL* 86 f.), col. VI, 11 ff. 
@HAGAR = egirré (861 81) is evidently to bo read egor (ef Eeir — 
KA-DI, SLT U7, a6; ¢— enim, ‘word") >egirrd, which cannot be com- 
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‘Gmoné-tad (intrans—note absence of n, which Poebel has shown 
in his Grammatical Teats to be o transitive-causative particle), 
‘propitious thoughts shone in her(?) breast’; cf. band eqirrii’d, 
‘my thoughts were bright’ (i.e. cheerful—HW 18a), for whieh 
we might say ‘Merry thoughts danced (or sparkled). in my mind." 
Tab can hardly be rendered ‘multiply’ (dag) with Langdon, In 
a tantalizing fragment published by Langdon, Liturgies, no, 52, 
we read (2 ff.) [ ] igtimma-an [| ] 54 mu-wn-niin [ | gab 
fmi-ma-an [ ] igi im-ma-an [sum? ---], Since this bit of 
tablet aleo contains the verb da-lul. so important for the elueida- 
tion of our text (see below), scholars should be on the lookont 
for additional fragments. 

The passage thus describes the appearance of the new-moon 
at the season of inundation, the significance of which has been 
already pointed out. It is no objection that Enkn is represented 
as riding in Nannar’s boat; the spheres of the gods constantly 
overlap; Hommel believes that there is a special connection 
between Enki and Enzu, but his reasons, as set forth by FOrtsch 
(MVAG 19. 45), are not particularly happy. There can be no 
doubt that Langdon is correct in maintaining that the syneretism 
of the last Sumerian period culminated in a strong philosophical 
movement toward pantheism, which received a powerful setback 
in the dark ages following the downfall of the first dynasty. 
Thus, in our text, Ninella, Nintu, Ninsar, Ninkurra, and Nin- 
fursug are tacitly identified ; even Enki and Enlil are not clearly 
separated, Babbar is merely the sun, playing no independent 
réla (see above)—the same seems to be true of the moon, which 
becomes Enlki’s celestial bark. For his subterranean voyages 
the cod may have had another vessel, The waters of Enki are 
derived from Nannar’s reservoir without inconsistency, because 
Nannar is only a form of Enki, after all, In fairness to the 
writers of our text, we ahould pot impute to them such gross 
inconsequences as are found, for example, m such variegated col- 
lections as the Book of the Dead. It is quite unnecessary to draw 
for an explanation on astrology, where (IITR. 55, 3, |, 4) the 
moon is-placed under the jurisdiction of Ea during the second 
hamudtu of the month, when it is shaped like a kidney. 

The best commentary on our passage is provided by an episode 
in the inscriptions of Gudea. Gudea prays to Ningirsu that his 
mother, the goddeas Nina, may come to interpret his dream. 
bined with ¢gure, ‘plan,” from egéru, ‘bind" (ef. Langdon, AJEL 34, 207), 
like kopAds, primarily also ‘to bind.’ 
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Iipon the intercession (implied) of the god, she immediately sets 


mié-gur(TEgunu)-ra-na gir-nam™-mi-gub 
wru-ni Nind-Ja “Nindg-du-a mi mu-nen 
i gibil-gilld-e kirtur ni--i-« = 
‘Th her lunar bark™* she set foot ; 
To her city Ninf, on the river flowing te Nima, the ship 
departed, 
= The definite principle sbould te eetablinhed that « nam in positive [eor- 
joint to Assyr. ampluatic 1a) exeopt where wel ae prohibitive Whe 
hara (ef, Aweyr. do with perfect as preeativs, and [4 with present aa pure 
preuibitive) ; the apparent exemptions reat upon misinterpretation, either 
by Akkadian ot modern scholare, Of. 34 $$ 82, 100, 160, 176; Witedl, BA 
R. 6. 102 £., OLF 15. Deny Arta fobeerve, howerer, thal the two ean tually 
be readily : wil). The pivot of the discussion ba» been the begin: 
Sha vt Ch War ieSer valid tasiiiiy'hy When (lac ett.), who reached 
the conclusion that sam hore is positive (the prohibitive force ia excluded), 
cand. Kmosko, Z4 20, 150 ¢, (K.‘e thew that Gudea A, VIII, 1-4 eter 
a royal inevbation «xm to me most happy; the corrections of Witael, 
ZA 20. 101 @ are in general valid, bot hie attitude fe markedly eaptions), 
who returns to the old +iewpoint, maintaining that the water of the Tigris 
je eo brackieh that 11 cannot be (lescribed os e-ddg-ge. However, the lower 
éottree of the river is not nearly so brackish os the upper port, and dur- 
ing on ivundation becomes quite sweet. Au army modieal officer daring 
the recent campaign complained that the water ‘is not a very healthy drink 
at the best of times,’ bot he woe referring to the rich rol beld in solution, 
on aeconnt of which the Sumerinna called it the §é-ma-al-te-dirl, *atboand- 
ing to fertility’ (Reisner, SPH no. 48, 24-5), and the Akkadians termed 
it the Bdhilat feygaili. This is the fores of odig-ga; Witeel's rendering 
‘Waaserergues’ ia imposible, beau dig — rih@ refers only to sexus} 
intercoures Tm fact this is a characteristic sample of hie Intest defenan 
of his slew, OFZ 18. 901-7. Aside from the misconception of the faree of 
tom, Thoreao-Dangin ‘s transintion te still the test W.'s explanation of 
iim toh echt eee a eru-mes is surely to be translated 
with Telitesch, AG 41, ‘in our city." L. 0, MdEn-lil-ld-ge WJdigno-dm 
‘aahij-gs som-fum le to bo renilered, "The flood of Enlil in the Tigris 
(4G 63c) brought down sweet water (eee above).” Lines 10 i. 4- Imgal-bi 
gi-bo-déd 2ninen @ebi aekiad pad-ma-ag-gé pa-le-ai fa- ged eg-dagal-kom 
peltuy oi-gd-yd— ‘To provlaln (the glory of) the temple and king, and to 
SE LES Siisicaal iain uk YAIEAIS Memes -eaereadl ta: Wiherini Ge eed 
the pates, a man endowed with profound wisdom, applied his attention." 
Ae shown by the very first lines, the building of the temple le (theersti- 
rally) a mark of gratitude for the fayor of tho gods, not » propitiatory 
™ Th md-gur ja, primarily at Teast, specifeaily loner, ax I hope to show 
yay aaa aa the constant association of the 
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The river, in newness of joy, morning and evening bemge 
propitious.’ 

In the meantime Gudea goss to Ningirsu again, and also to 
Gatumdug, praying that the goddess may be propitious. In col. 
IV. 3-4 we learn that Ninf has reached her city, whereupon 
Gudea presents himself before her for the interpretation of his 
Visio : 

md-gur-ra-na gir-nam-me-gub 

wru-ni Nind-ta kar-Nind-gé ma ne-us = 

‘Tn her lonar bark she set foot; 

To her city Nina, at the quay of Nina, the ship arrived.’ 


Of course, the dew ex machina is not merely a poetic or ecelesias- 
tical fiction; the image of the goddess was probably placed in 
her cult-bark, and taken in procession with appropriate cere 
monials, unknown to us. From col, 17-15, we may gain an 
idea of the importance of the neomeny festival, which may play 
a rélu bere. It is very likely that Gudea began to build the 
temple at the new-moon preceding the inundation; ef. col. XI, 
494. Eninnu &nam-lugal-mu sib-zid Gi-dé-a ud ii-zid ma-H- 
tum-da. an-dd im o-e gi-ba-dé - ~~ pd gii-bi ma-ra-ab-zi-si ~~ - 
é-im-mer-¢ gar-sag-ki-elta im si-ma-ra-ab-si-e kalam-e ei-ddg-pall 
ii-ma-sum — ‘On the day that the faithful shepherd Gudea puta 
& steadfast hand to the (building of the) Eninnu, my royal 
house, in heaven a wind will announce (the coming of) water 
* * © the irrigating ditches and canals will be floxled for thee 
* © © from the house of the storm in the pure mountains I will 
send thee a wind, and will give the land life." If further cunei- 
form parallels are demanded, | will refer the aceptic to the text 
CT 15. 17, already cited. 
IV 

From rev. II (see below) it seems that the mother-goddess 
demanded or expected some reward for her complaisance and her 
submission to the trials of maternity, 1 am inclined to see in the 
epinode obv, IIT, 1-8 = 21-28, to which 39 f may be added (see 
above), the réflexion of a version different from the account in 
rev, III. Owing to the Ineunae in onr text, it is quite im possible 
to determine to what extent the two were harmonized. It is at 
least tinsafe to interpret the one without the other. 

“The sitaation in which we find ourselves at the beginning of 
oby, IIT is not particularly clear. The goddess, after bearing 
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life, is found on the bank of the river where Enki first came to 
her. Then— 

*Nit-sar git ~ja-3i el-nab-be 

IE n-ki-ge mé**ha tm-da-lal e-ne im-da-ldl e-ne 

sukkal-a-ni “Isimu NE™ gi-mu-na-dé-e 

hi-dit gag-ga e-né nu-mu-un su-ub-ti, cf¢, = 

‘Ninsar called him to the bank of the river 2 

‘Ry Enki he was granted™ to me."’ 

His vizier Isimu—addressed her: 

‘The son of man, excellent ia he, a pure offspring.” ° 


Tt is not necessary to take up space here with the antiphonal (1) 
repetitions, The goddess evidently has been piqued by the failure 
of her consort to fulfill his promises, and in the master’s absence 
turus to the man, who may have been considered the former's 
spokesman, just as Hermes was the mouthpiece of Zeus, Isimu 
seems to eases at the sag of delivering te pure ‘eon of man’ 






as 





apse tablet of the Csitiaahas apts for the ruin of all lise lovers. 
From 39 f& tt becomes reasonsbly certain that by the ‘som of 
men’ TAG-AO is meant. The appelluative 1i-dé is probably to 
be explained like the epithet applied to Adspa, a figure in some 
respects very much like 7AG-AU, zér améliis, ‘offspring of man- 
kind,’ i. ¢. ‘mortal.’ It is very probable that the expression 
developed, on account of its sententious quality, a certain mys- 
tical value when applied to herosaviors of the Tammuz type, 
in view of the fact that tt clearly has thia force in ‘the Jewish 
apocalypecs, but it ia not safe to assume it for the Sumerian 





Both Barton™ and Langdon* have independently reached the 


*(Chicrn wishes to rad 20K (amber; MTE44, amber = oppa[ru), and 
in the Yale Syl. 49, [a]mbor — appary), Faskiel* bid aties meee” 
etestie T gave it up ss impomible; of. Jastrow, op. cit, p, 122. 

™ Prince renders ‘thus,’ which is quite ressonable, though not certnin; 
he-e means ‘thin * 

“Or, “Minsar apoke un the bak of the river,’ 

*Poid is probably to be explained as ‘bind upon, charge with, bestow 
mpon, grant.’ OF bY. 46. 22, ana ib-be-ag-c-2n moe Ba-do-ldl-e may be 
rendered, * What thon doeet, it shall be incumbent upon me.” Ap Dolltzech 
pointe out (Si 168), the Bensitie {a bullimdd is orromécom, but ‘ daranf 
eohte ich’ ta not much better, In the Poshel Deluge tablet, ecl, VI, da- 
-da-lil seems to moan ‘reconcile’ (from conelliare, “being together, unite"), 

“AITR 1. 605 f. 

MET 20. 221 (Fob, 1915). 
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conclusion that TAG-AU is 8 Tammme, a result which seems to 
me unavoidable, Since Tagtug is out of the question, and Takkw 
ia hardly more satisfactory, Sum-mu may be suggested as a ten- 
tative reading. Sum = fabdhw is the regular word used for the 
saerifice of the god Lamga («4 common name of Tammuz**), from 
whose blood men were crealed: ef. SEP 23 if, expecially 26, L 
99 and Ebeling no, 4, oby. 29 f., 4Lamyga “Lamga im-ma-an-sum- 
en-2e-on mitd-mid-c-ne nom-li-gal-lu mi-mi-e-ne =*The Lamga 
wods (1) shall ye slay—with their blood create mankind’ (.Akks- 
dian inexact, Lamga Lamga i-nithuha ine damésunu i-nabnd ame- 
lita), It is true that K/ = mu in the special meaning cubdfu, 
‘garment,’ and, so far as T know, is not used elsewhere as plio- 
netic complement. However, since both mu = gubdtu anid mu 
(KA + ZED)—ténu, ‘grind,’ interchange with the ordinary 
sigm mu’ (SGE 188), we may he permitted to see in the writing 
an allusion to the grinding of the god m a mill as Asnan (ik. 
Barton, loc. cit.), whieh became the orthodex fate of Tammuz m 
the Harranian system. Summn would then be, nar dfoyqr, the 
god who ‘died that man might live’ in the late Sumerian theo- 
logical system. At present, however, the reading Suinmu is only 
Despite the seruples of Enki and his vizier, Isimu, in 39.0. we 
find TAG-KU appearing before the goddess: 
47 4G-KU sal-nidim in [| 
4Nin-tu-ri “7 AG-KU- ro gi-mu-na-dé-|¢] 
niger na-riemu [| 
enim ga-ro-ab-dug enim™-mu | | 
li-did-im mdé-ra im-da-lil 
4En-ki-gé mi-ra im-da-lal = 
‘Summu (f) paid obeisance™ [ | 
“dZhamga emus ea-ddr, ‘Lamga lord of the net," a common title of Tam 
mnt As the nome means ‘artisan, carpenter’ (<ecggercSem. may- 
gores — Eg, ngr), une thinks of “Dame 1 so-bwi-da ked-do-ygé, 'Tommus 
who binds tegether broken ligamenta’ (ae god of healing), which reminds 
ond thatin the Py, Texts Dikwet{ (Thoth) ia the agr who puts the bones of 
the dead king together agnin. Another moon-god, Sin, ia the lomyga-yal-an- 
na-g?," the great carpenter of heaven.’ Here art o number of puesling 
associations to be alneidated. 
©The verb sal-dim may be explained on the basis af dim( PAP + PAP) 
=anndgu, ‘fasten, hind, mbhjugate' (xu-dim-ma— ld aangdti, ‘intrast- 
able’); sal-diw would moun ‘bo tractable as s woman, pay bumage'; of. 
taldtug, “be kind to," and scl-gd-gd, ‘chmtter.” 
“@ JA0S fo 
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Nin-tu addressed Summn (1): | 
“Twill purify thee; my purification [ ] 
Somewhat 1 will say to thee; my words | ] 
One has: been granted to me: 

By Enki he was granted to me."*' 

Tn rev, I" TAG-KU appears as the intermediary between men 
and the gods, buying edible plants for a price (3dém-S2}—it is 
hot stated what the price was, though we may suspect it to have 
been his own life. At all events we hear nothing further about 
his fortunes, 

Rev, TT, 15 we come upon the goddess complaining again about 
deferred promises, this time because certain plants seem to be 
withheld from her. Isimu replies - 

ione-o nom-In li-ne-kud-da™ — 
“As for the plants, I have determined their destiny."’ 
At this information Ningarsag (as the goddess is now called) 
a-na-im ne-e a-na~im ne-e = 
‘What's this, what’s this?" 
The vizier now gives the list of the plants in detail, making it 
perfectly clear that they are set aside for the tsufract of titan, 
The disappointed goddess vents her wrath on the innocent cause 
of her chagrin, man, presumably not daring to curse Enid, her 
“Nin-(jar-sag-gd-ge mu 4En-ki nam-srim ba-an-tud — 
“By Ningarsag, on account of" Enki, o curse was uttered.’ 

The import of the curse has heen the subject of munch diseus- 
sion: we may best render, ‘The fulness (lit, face) of life mntil 
he (finally) dies let him not see.’ The meaning is evidently that 





“Por the best treatment ef. Jastrow, op, of, p. 14 £ | 

“So Jastrow. ond Ghiera: TAR-da, If this is eorrert, H-Lwd tonet be. a 
Téter bas three principal meanings: arkatom pordsu, » Hteral rendering 
(Of Iittar, ‘to determine what in hehind a thing, investigute (in legal 
pariancs)'; pogddu, inepert, take cure of’: Ja"lg, ‘eonanlt, decide." Thare 
ia no Hi, *to nak! (8G1170); en-me-li in ‘the prinst who declares mysteries. ' 

"For mia —alfam of, 80. 81. For tho expression, ¢f., ® ¢. CT 15, 4 
12: darrom fa abbfia Nplahka,“ May. the king revere thee on account of 
his fathers.' The translation ‘ia the namo of? |e also possible, but is Aim. 
mit to explain. 
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muir id to be subject thereafter to the inroads of disease and 
senescenee, to which he will eventually succumb. Other trans- 
lations and interpretations do justice neither to the atyle nor to 
the exigencies of grammar. If our exepesis is correct, the Sume- 
rian Fall was brought about by the pique of the mother-goddess, 
avid] was in no sense the fault of man. With Jastrow’s remarks 
on p. 137 of his above-cited article T am heartily m accord. 
Failing, however, to be appeased by her act of spite, Ningarsag 

threw herself on the ground and sulked, renewing her plaint 
that she had received no reward for her child-bearing, where- 
upon Enlil (now introduced as her traditional spouse) eonsoled 
her with the words: 

za-e “Nin-gar-sag-qa mu-e-du-mu-wn-nam 

uru-md-o gig-md™ ga-r-di mu-2u jé-pdd-dt = 

‘“Thou Ningarsag hast borne me children; 

In my city a creature I will make for thee, to be called 

by thy name:” 

Enlil then proceeds to create this being in the city of their joimt 
evlt, and dedivates him to the service of the mother-goddess 
(mu-pd often means ‘ dedicate’) - 

gus(1)-a sag-ni dil<im im-ma-an-ped-pe™ 

sani dig<im wn-ma-an-br-fir 

igi-ni disim t2i-ne-in-gar = 

‘Splendidly (1) his head as one unique he made broad; 

His heart-as one unique he expanded; 

Tis eyes as one unique he enlightened,’ 


This unique being, devoted to the service of the mother-god- 
dess, is clearly a cinnedus; to me this seems the only possible con- 
clusion. Every year the predominant rile of the eunuch priest, 
UR-SAL (i. # harem-attendant)— aseinnu, kér-gar-ra = kur- 
gard, and kul (a Semitic word derived from ‘ala, ‘prevent,’ 
perhaps ss one exeluded from sexual intercourse; cf. au-gig, 
‘harlot,’ prop, ‘not inaceessible’), in Babylonian religion becomes 
plainer. There con be little doubt that the kurgaré and their 





Hey gig nl: exilaxatie OP plwid ty Sewn (i a Hine or Mbitty; 
there in no xing. Hiiwat), ‘ereature," is sorely correct. 

“Por pet (0 + EAD)=repiiu, sopdlu, "pape (ua), ‘widen ont, 
open up," se SG1 74 £ 

“ Perhape instead of dd (Barton) re:cuny. vend PT ac. 9008‘ "nce Full 
ring bir to Ber({!)—rapia uoni, ote., ‘of keen intelligence." 
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ilk were as common itt Erech as in C appadocian Comans in later 
times. Our episode is therefore an actiological myth explaining 
the origin of the guild of Galli, to be comp ‘ed in some resp 
to Lavian’s famous story of Combabus in his treatise De Syria 
dea, now admitted to be a genuine production of his youth. 
myth explaining the origm of the cinsedi, in the Descent of lar. 
The goddoss of feoundity goes down to Hades to bring back the 
dea! lord of vegetation, Tammuz, bot is imprisoned in the under- 
world by Eretkigal. Things come to ench « desperate pak on 
earth, production ceasing and social ties being dissolved, that 
Es (Enki) ereates a cinaedus, Actnnamer (rallod Acnamer in 
the Ebeling recension), and sends him down to Hades with the 
injunction (CT 15. 46, rev. 13 ff.): ‘Go, Actdunamer, direct 
thyself to the gute of the Land of No-return ; may the seven gates 
of Hades be opened before thee. Let Ereékipa) see thee and 
rejoice aft thy coming.“ Conjure her by the great goda: lift 
thy head anid look at the halziqqu™ skin (saying), ‘My lady, let 
therm give me the faleiqqu akin that I may drink therefrom,’ ' 
The mission was duly ¢xeeuted, but, Ereikigal, who understood 
perfectly that the water of life was destined for Iétar, became 
very angry, and cursed the enmnuch ; 

alka Apiidunomer luzirka izra raha 

akal? epinwl Gli li-akalka 

habandt ai la-meallithe 

gilli dari li-manzazuka 

atkeppatw ti-misabika 

jakru u comé limbagi ttka, 


The ASjur recension ruta somewhat differently - 











— ee 





Sik Sgt Pix Ghspihiesi’s-reitotag: Aafaitny alindiant we aad 16, 
‘After her desire has bom nppensnd, and her heart has become merry,’ " la 
¢feen more blonty by Lorian, De dea Ayre 20: yyrateer Tikdaee drifters, 
onl yromitt Tah druualvewra:, (purerde M wile(s, Ad spon 1h xpiee adept lode 
tga fren. 

" Galsigqge tay represent 6 Sumerian expression *gal-n-gi, ‘aliotment 
(gal = sitta, odru, piristy) of life’ The Babylonian skin-bottle might 
have corresponded originally to the waters of life ls the underworld ( the 
spon )y imagined aa confined: in a water-skin; of. Pa B37 (emended tert), 
This « le doubtful, bot it is at any rate better than the phils. 
lagen! somersault Indulge Sx ASL M4. 2% (Gor holla of. JAS 36. 231, 
1m. 
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alka” Acnamer fimti (4 masé litimka 
lutimia-me. dimli Li modé ana cali 
opit (for* epint) ali li-kurummatka 
[hlodandt ald ld-maltitka 

[eil}iu diri ld-ma(2)carwka 
akeup(p)atu W-mizaboka. 


Of the two, the Ninevite is distinctly the better, not only in 
orthography, but also in adhering mare closely to the Babylonian 
prototype. We may render it: 

“'T will curse thee with a great curse. 

The water-works of the city shall be thy food; 

The garbage-pots™ of the city shall be thy drink; 

‘The shadow of the wall shall be thy resting-place; 

The threshold shall be thy ‘abode; 

The drankard and the outcast shall smite thy cheek.’ 


This curse obviously alludes to the wretched lot of an old 3'75- 
no longer able to ply bis trade of lust, dragging his dehauched 
bods around, despised by all and befriended by none, ‘His food 
and drink come from the garbage pail and the irr ng ditch; 
lie is too poor to patronize the water-seller. During the day he 
crouches In the shade of some wall; at night he curls up in some 
doorway. Surely he is the most despicable of mortals: *Par- 
vines quatinnt iuvenes fenestras.” 

The comparison of the two recensions of our pusenge is moat 
instructive, The number of lines ia the aame, but the editors of 
the ASiur text have suppressed the lsat line, being too pictur- 
esque and vivid, and have replaced it with a platitude, ‘I will 
give thee a destiny never to be forgotten," Ohserving that the 
tendency of revision in our text is toward olecurity, we will 
further note that the second and the third lines have been 
mixed—with evident intention, os beth reeensions agree, At 
ae crea Focal like the trick conditions cited by 














™Tabattw and haduney, ‘pot,’ Sitons with pa, hide som@thing in 
cons garment,’ an extended form of Lam ‘hide’—adé, ‘store away’ 
(ef (Luz, peed, ote), whence habitw, ‘amphora’ (Hanpt, OLE 18. 
200 £.); ef, Ar. wha, ‘food hidden in the folda of » garmant.’ 

“From somd, ‘exclode, prohibit’; for the force ef. py aad ru, 
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Bloomfield, JAOS 36. 65 ff.: in accord with the concreteness of 
the last line, the primary reading of these two must have been: 
“The garbage-pots of the city shall be thy food; 
The water-works of the city shall be thy drmk."’ 

The original writer had a very low opinion of the einsedi, and 
did not hesitate to express it rather bluntly, His snenessors, 
however, objected to the tmpions atturk on the holy priests of 
Istar, or perhaps feared that it might be misunderstood by the 
podiess, so introduced a few changes, which have succeeded 
admirably in mystifying scholars, who have generally regarded 
Aciiimamer as a ghost like the unburied shades of GE XTI, 
col. VI, 11 £, whose fond is Sikulat digars kusipat akali ja ina 
sigt nada, ‘food (left) in pots, pieces of bread lying in the street.’ 

Figulla has tried to analyze the sources of the Descent of Titer 
(OLZ 15, 433-441). While he has made some nseful and inter- 
esting suggestions, his niethod does not commend itself, and the 
resiilts cannot be maintained after the discovery of the Sumerian 
original (Poebel, Historical Texts, no, 23); Papsukal and Belili 
are Sumerian, not Elamite. He is nnquestionably right in ssso- 
ciating Ayiimamer with Tammne , but the former is not a par- 
allel to the latter. but a pale esr: serving the purposes of the 
myth in an entirely diferent capacity. Figulla’s view that 
Tammux went down to Hades to resevue Tatar is reversing the 
order of events. It is undeniably true that the early Sumerions, 
and even the Semites, conesived the deity of vegetation az a 
being of rather indefinite sex, often androgynous, like the vege- 
tution which he represented, and shifting gender at will, tut 
uniler the hands of the priests the myths regarding him were 
molded in more definite lines, Both Tammuz and Itar, as vege- 
tition-gods, spend part of the year in the underworld. but the 
theologians afterwards marked out their respective. territories, 
making Tstar the patron of plant-life and fecundity in general, 
and referring her visit to the underworld to her love for the dead 
favorita, At the same time, the more primitive eonception, 
eet to which [tar herself is imprisoned in the underworld, 

is Tetaine), 

The elue to the origin of the Agiianamer myth is found in 
the name, ‘His rising is abamey which mannot be seperate’ 
from Neerent and 


























“The Sumerian equivalent of axgars and Namroglt — -gibil), 
which Delitrech (S01 254) explaina lke pa-d, * gliinsend in die Erechoinung 
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possibly be between the moon and o mythical eanuch-pricat! 
The answer is furnished by Egyptian mythology, where the moon 
as k’n pt, ‘bull of heaven,’ is, according to the hieroglyphs, ‘bull 
in rut’ during the first half of the month, and ‘castrated bull’ 
during the seeond half (ef, Brugsch, Agyptolegie, p. 3391). 
Sinee the waxing moon was the symbol and index of virility and 
fecundity,” whenee il was represented as a ball (biiru eqdu, ete.) 
or an ass," the conception of the emasctlation of the waning 
moon. was perfectly natural, especially in a land where religious 
castration played so important a réle as in Babylonia. We are 
fortunately in a position to demonstrate the existence of the con- 
ception in Mesopotamia hy independent evidence. According 
to a ritual for lunar eclipses, KB 6. 2. 42 ff, (cf, also Frank, 
Religion, pp. 118 #f.), if an eclipse occurs in Adar, the king is to 
touch the head of an assinnw, which will give him the power to 
conquer his foes. (rev, 14). in lyyar the king was instructed 
to look at s kurgard (Gallus), who would thereupon pray on 
behalf of the king.” The primary significance of this eurious 
ritual appears from the preseription for Ab, when the king was 
required to kiss“ the face of an old woman. Aa may be seen 
from the formula lumnaw ippafar, ‘the evil will be averted," the 
original _ purpose of all this rigmaroly was to turn away the harm 


might come to the land from the threatened destruction of 








SEO 
troten,’ or GF-SUGUS (DU gusw}-bar (UD)-ra. Haduu, in view of the writ- 
ing dE DU-dr (ee Hilprecht dente. Fol, p. 420, n, 12), proposes to read 
i-ou(h) dr, which f hardly probable. The correct writing is eka (the 
glides tet, C7 24.18, 17 = 30, 10 ts almost cortainly erroneous) for HAS = 
im ano obove):bar( 17D) -ra, which may mean, “The one who makes decisions’ 
tuipor in the Elumite divine usme Amman-kasipar, whith may correspond 
to a Sum, *Aseno-ko-dtbar — somal paris purussl) ; IVE #. 46 the moon- 
rod! Ii enlled smn Laadé-tar-n an-bea, ‘Lord who makes the decidlons of 
heaven and earth,' Just as the fire-gol GUbera becomes *Gibara, "Gibira, 
Gira, eo Atkaibur might be amplified to *Adkabar, *Adkar, which the Akka- 
diane perhaps associated with sagdru, he exalted,’ by popular etymology. 

@T have treated thie coneeption for figbylonia in an article to eppear 
in this Jocnstat, entitled Gigames and Eagide. The Egyptian faney 
that the moos !e a feeundating bull ls reflected in the story of the goumr- 
tion ef Apis, Plutarch, Ud. 43, Brae eon dpeley yer ee ry eehdrgs cal 
aaddiyeqrai Bobs dypéegt (in best) 

“So interpre with Frask, 

Bo Jenson: Frank's derivation of lie-si-ik from nasihu, jaws, ie inp 
sible, The « is an Assyrian dinieethciem. 
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the moon. Hence the titual had as its first object the restora- 
tion of the moon, an aim no longer attained by such primitive 
devices as noise, but secured by the more mysterious and effica- 
cious means of magic. In another study evidence has been col- 
lected showing that the analogy between the monthly lunar 
obseuration and the lunar eelipse is closely parallel! by the con- 
ceptions of lunar mythology. The eclipse was simply an irreg- 
wlar and alarmingly rapid repetition of the monthly phenomenon. 
The basis of the ceremonies mentioned was, therefore, that the 
ling should, by the royal touch, communicate some of his virtue 
to the eunuch or old woman, and thereby, through the niediumi 
of aympathetic magic, induce the gods to revivify the dwindling 
moon (senescent or emasenlated, beth ideas which survive most 
explicitly in Egyptian mythology, which was much more primi- 
tive than Babylonian). 

From the standpoint of comparative religion, the conception 
of the emnuch-moon descending into Hades for three days (the 
time bubbuli) to resene the goddess of life, and thereby save a 
dying world, is most interesting. The doctrine must hove 
become very important in the laste Mesopotamian Gnosis, of 
which we know so little—‘die Volkereligion lebt in der Mystik 
wieder’ (Disterich, Mutter Erde, p.37). Let us, however, firn 
back to lesa dangerous and more productive fields, As shove 
noted, Aghiunnmer is a reflection of 'Tammnz, standing in the 
same relation to him as the Galli stood to Attis, This is not the 
place to discuss the origin of ritunl castration, except in its 
mythological aspects. The Galli are the representatives. of the 
gxl, who, according to the most popalar theory, emasculated 
himself to preserve his chastity.“ In an older theory, he made 
n sacrifice of his own fecundity in order that nature might be 
fecundated, a view which proved too abstract for the masses, and 
was perpetuated by the theologians, From the purely mytho- 
logical point of view, however, the self-mutilating god af for- 
tility is the waning moon—in both Babylonian and Egyptian 
mythology the noon is atrdpeyps and atroyovirep:, So also the 
mutilation and dissection of the body of Osiris into fourteen 











“For the variationa of this myth see my article, Historical and Mythical 
Flements in the Story of Joseph, to appear in JRE, 
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pieces by Set refers to the progressive mutilation of the waning 
moon, a8 expressly reported by Plutarch (De Iaid. ef Osir, 42: 
Tir & dle Gexardrwapa tpn rov "Ooipidos bacwarpiy alrirrovre: epos ris 
Gpuipns, dv ale PGiva jeora wurcilyqvor dy vounernat To dirrpov), who 
here, as often elaewhore, hands down material of great value, 
despite Frazer's caveat (see above); the Egyptian priests hung 
on to the most primitive ideas with astonishing tenacity. Simt- 
lariy, it is almost impossible to escape the conviction that the 
bark or coffin of Tammuz and Osiris goes back ultimately to the 
innar bark, which for three days is entirely submerged—the ma- 
sutd)-a ‘submerged boat,’ of Tammuz. Naturally the goddess 
of fertility also has a mdé-su(d)-a, just aa she possesses the sproni- 
fically lunar md-gur (see above, and Langdon, Tammur and 
Ishtar, p.58) The urk-coffir of Osiris, in which be is thrown into 
the Nile after reigning 28 years,“’ is also a lunar bark, since Osiris 
himself ia primarily lunar (see above). As Chessinat,” how- 
ever, points out, for entirely different reasons. Osiris-Apis really 
ruled (or lived) only 25 or 26 years, correspanding exactly 
to the wumber of days during which the moon ts visible. Such 
iransferences of myths, funetions and attributes from one prod 
to another related one, or from one sphere of a god's activity to 
another, can surely occasion no surprise, at our present level of 
knowledge. While far from being a lunar mythologist, I cannot 
but consider it unfortunate that Assyriologists have not looked 
for more traves of lunar myths in their rich field, 

While the collateral evidence for the association of the moon 
with (the god of) fertility Is very extensive (see above, and my 
article Gilgames and Engidu, to appear in this Journal), the 
only direct proof of an explicit parallelism between the lunar 
eyele and the growth of vegetation comes, curiously enough, from 
Jewish sources. Genesis Rabba, 16, 3, says of the fertility of the 
Euphrates Valley: DeOUD Mey NIM NO] ‘2 YOU OW 
po nwoer mmimy xi) py a ya oY" Tf a man planta 
a ganten in me, it produces in thirty days (a lunar month); if 
ane sows in nie, the sprout appears in three days (the time of the 
moon's burial equated to the time of burial of the soed).' The 
myth of the resurrection of the buried seed in three days is not 

“Plutarch, (dd. 14. 

= ET 38. 22. 
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uncommon m subtropical countries; I remember asa boy read- 
ing in # mission journal of a beautiful case from Paraguay, 
where the maize-hero rose after three days burial to save the 
people during a famine. 

Aso result of these conveptions the moon was-thought to play 
some part in the resurrection of vegetation, and was hence the 
of lunar darkness (in the spring!) to bring to life the goddess 
of fertility. Since the moon is the astral receptacle of the water 
of life, other associations may have arisen, whose cumulative 
effect establishod the myth on a firm basis, As noted already, 
however, the curse of Eregkigal is not astral at all, but refers 
solely to the envoy of the gods as a cinaedus. 

Ef any problems have been solved in the foregoing study, it has 
heen solely beeause of the combination of the philological method 
with the comparative mythological. So far as possibile both nmst 
be given their rights, while kept rigidly within bounds at the 
same time. Otherwise, it is evident, the results are likely to be 
defective or distorted. While our knowledge of Sumerian and 
even of Assyrian is imperfect, we must know what to expect 
placing ourselves, so far as practicable, in the milieu of the times; 
if, on the other hand, we tackle the texts from the comparative 
angic, without an adequate philological equipment, the results 
are usually worthless, except as collections of illustrative mate 
rial. 
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“The sojourn of the moon in the underworld seems to have pliyed a 
much more important rile in mythology than we are aécustomed to think, 
though it nppears more rarely, as befits ite orratic character, than the daily 
passage of the man through the underworld. Myr earayiine feof. Roseher, 
P00 and 2750) is « title referring probably to the god's stay in the 
underworld during the three day» of invisibility. Cf, alsa Pluterch's 
curious etory of Timarchus (De genio Soeruts, 22), whore the moon bs over: 
takin by the Btyx turing lnnar. eclippes,  daipdewe ‘tixforlye ofa. Thi 
conceit is certainly drawn from an alder pouren, 


ORIGIN OF at48 OR BAR AND THE DEVELOP- 
MENT OF ITS MEANINGS’ 
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Tre sax MAS—-E, in its archaic form -+-, was a cross. 
This symbol, which was sacred in pre-Christian as well ‘as in 
Christian times, led to so many developments, magival, religious, 
and astronomical, among the various races of antiquity, that it 
would lead too far afield to consider it in this aspect, except in 
30 far as this character of the WAS sign will help ws understand 
the enormous linguistic development to which it gave rise and the 
processes of suggestion through which they were evolveil. 

The sign also had the value BAR, but this value, later on, I 
believe, came to be chiefly, though not exclusively, attached to 
the form #= archaic |__, so that, though in some euses, such aa 
+ ‘twin’ 175, 181; J ‘companion’ 183; +} ‘bright’ 20, 103; 
pt_‘shine’ 46; ,7- “hall!” 106, 169; ‘eat in two’ Go: t4- ‘see- 
tion’ 101; y ‘separation’ 120; -}- ‘chief’ 15; 1 ‘strong’ 17; 
+F ‘dwell’ 14; J ‘dwelling’ 180 (numbers refer to B. W. 77), 
they have the same signifiestion, there gradually gathered around 
each certain meanings mutually exclusive. The fact ts, os we 
shall see, two pictographs represented two kinds of tools for pro- 
ducing the same result. 

Previous views on the origin of MAS may be found summa- 
rized in Barton's Babylonian Writing, 2.45, They all ascribe 
several origina to the sign, a view which the writer also held until 
eunvineed of its incorreciness, To claim that all the 166 known 
Semitic equivalents can be explained through this new theory 
would be to claim too much, bot that an overwhelming nomber 
ean be so explained is beyond doubt. 

The principal meanings of MAS and BAR as given in Sume- 
rian vocabularies, cf. Delitzsch, Sumerische Sprachlehre, are: 











© Somitis equivalents, their sources and all but a few of the translations in 
this paper are taken from Prof. George A. Barton 's indispensable Babylonien 
‘Writing, part U1, under sign 77. 
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MAS. ‘clear, pure; first, chief; twin.’ 
BAR, ‘decide, divide, half, bind. surronnd, side,’ 

There are, however, other meanings auch as ‘fire, magic, con- 
jurer,’ which have been considered sec mnidary. 

Now if we can find in our sign the pietograph of some primi- 
tive article of universal use from which the ideas underlying 
these meamings could have arisen, and if we can show, among 
primitive races recent and living, a use of this toal with notions 
attached to it similar to these found in Babylonian sylinbaries, 
it is very likely that we have the conditions necessary to solve the 
problem. Such an article I believe will be found in the most 
primitive form of fire sticks-and fire drills and the ideas associ- 
ated with them, Lf this beso, it will not be necessary to suppose 
more than one pictograph from which almost all the meanings 

In erder to show that « connection of ideas exists between prie- 
heally all the chief meanings of MAS or BAR, it will be necessary 
to considey the nature and uses of fire-sticks and the aceounta 
we have of their use among the ancients and among present day 
primitive people. By consulting the index to the 8d edition of 
Frazer's Golden Bough, also the article on ‘Fire’ in 11th Brifan- 
mcd, and particularly E. B. Tylor’s Researches in the Early His- 
tory of Monkind, page 238 ff., we shall find abundant illustrations 

In the Britannica we read: “In Cochin China two pieces of 
bamboo are eonsideral sufficient. [to produce fire], the silicions 
charaster of the outside layer rendering it as good as native flint.’ 
i, & one picte of bamboo was simply rubbed across the other until 

Tylor, on 252, states: ‘In Hast Asin and in Great Malay, 
Islands of Borneo and Sumatra, Marsden says he hag seen fire 
produced by rubbing one bit of bamboo with a sharp edie moross 
another.’ 

Bamboo exists in Babylonia and was probably known to the 
Sumerians in their primitive habitat. If used in this way the 
act of making fire would form a MAS (i. ¢. a cross) of the sticks, 
which was doubtless the most primitive method of making fire. 

Tylor, in a series of graphics, shows in addition three other 
methods of producing fire by friction of woxl: one is by the 
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stick and groove; another by rotation of a pointed stick, like an 
arrow shaft, in a round hole made near the end of another stick 
or piece of wood ; anid, finally, rotation by a string or bow-irill. 

Attention is called here especially to the second of these 
methods, i.e. the rotation of a pointed stick in «a hole pear the 
end of another stick, The Bushman of Australia squats on one 
end of the second stick and twirls the other rapidly between the 
palms of hia hands until fire is produced and caught in some 
tinder by another Bushman, who then blows it into a flame. 

Now such o tool, if pictured, would look like BAH — L_ or 
yam being merely an advance on the simpler MAS — +: 
wold originally convey the same ideas. Why Babylonians, in 
the course of time, gradually attached one set of meanings to 
MAS and another set to RAR cannot be answered, but the pro 
cess of suggestion that caused the different classes of meanings 
to arise from the primitive fire-stick or drill is not so diffienlt 
to tmderstand, if we bear in mind that we are dealing with habits 
and thinking of primitive man, to whom the making of fire was 
a magi¢ act and would seem like drawing light and heat froth the 
sun or from heaven. In: fact we know that the making of new 
fire was performed by the magician, and later, for religion, by 
the priest. 

So far as wo know, man has known how to produce fire since 
dilirvial times. Pieces of charcoal and trurnt bones have been 
found in diluvial limestone caverns with the relies of the mam- 
moth and the cave bear. 

Osborn, in Men of the Old Stone Age, p. 165, says: ‘The first 
positive evidences of the use of fire are layers of charred wood 
and henes frequently found in the industrial deposits of early 
Achealean times; not less than 50,000 years ago,’ 

Homo sapiens seems always and everywhere to have known 
the art of making fire, and it is no wonder that a symbol ao long 
in use should, in the course of ages, have suggested many things 
which it was supposed to be and to effect. 

Thirteen. piace such as isu ‘wood,’ te’limu ‘twins,” kadidu 
“how down,’ @*farifu ‘a reed that fits in,’ could be derived from 
the simple hamboo atieka or the fire drill and the way in which 
they were used. Here may be added aleo (- = ““kvlallan, ‘the 
double god' (the two sacred sticks!). 
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Thirty-six equivalents would be suggested by the effect pro- 
dueed, i. e. fire and known effecia of light and heat on vegétation. 
Some of these are néru ‘fire, light’; fitalfu ‘flame’; kabibu fa 
ati ‘to kindle,’ said of a fire; bariru ‘shine’; medi “he bright’; 
Hirw “morning’; domfu ‘sun’; natilu ‘look, see’; witubu (BAR) 
‘eprout'?: dhbu (AL48) ‘frait.' These and 26 other words not 
inelinting the gods >? —Nergal, a sun god (midday sun) 
= Ninib, the eastern sun, — Gibil, the fire god, and some others 
into the composition of which HAS or BAR enter such ag Samad, 
“Mu-bar-ra = “Gis-bar, ete, show clearly that fire and the mak- 
ing of fire was an original, inherent meaning of BLAS. 

We come now to the question, How did prehistoric men reason 
about firet To what source did they ascribe it? How did they 
explain the process necessary to obtain it? They knew nothing 
of the laws of physics, and investigations among primitives prove 
that, in the earliest stage of spiritual development, they are 
thoronghly animistic and ascribe objects and events they do not 
niderstand to supernatural causes, 

Tint this was the case with fire we have abundant proofs, both 
in ancient myths, such as that of Prometheus, who was said to 
have brought stolen fire to mankind from Olympus in ‘a hollow 
reed, and among modern savages and ancient. cults such os those 
of India. 

Fraver in Spirits of the Cora and the Wild, 265, tella us that 
the Caffres, at their festival of the new fruits, insisted these must 
be cooked with new fire before a general use of them was allowed. 
This new, sacred fire was kindled by the friction of two sticks 
of the Uswati tree, prepared by the sorcerer. Whew the magi- 
cian has lit the new fire ho hands the fire sticks back to the chiof, 
for no other hand may touch them. | 

Again Frazer 2. ¢h. 15, “Mugic Art," says: ‘The sticks among 
the Herero were held to be sacred and were guarded by the chief 
in whose family they were hereditary and near whose house the 


"Tt is og confirmation of the connection of aun and heat with sprouting 
that we fiad in BW 2. 337, 0D — jandbu ‘sprout’ and 968, BURU — inbu 
“frait’ (result of sprouting), for the pictograph of UD waa a riging mun 
and HURU was, as Barton suggests from Dr. Ward's SC0WA p. 304, ‘an 
old gan synibol,’ namely a cross, usually represented on Babylonian seals and 
“heniments by the four-pointed utar. 
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perpetual fire was kept burning. If this fire by any accident 
was extinguished, or if new fire was to be made, these sticks were 
called into requisition.’ 

As for the use of a sacred, perpetual fire and new fire in reli- 
gion, it will only be necessary to mention the perpetual fire kept 
up by the vestals in Rome where, if by any aecident the fire was 
extinguished, a new one was made according to a regular ritual, 
not with flint and steel which the Romans knew, but by the fire- 
drill consisting of two pieces of wood. 

We know that in Egypt, Babylonia, and Greece, as well us 
among the Aztees and Incas, there were temples with perpetual 
fires, survivals of which we have still with usin the eternal lamps 
of the synagowues and the perpetual lights in Roman Catholic, 
Greek and High Episcopal churches. 

As for the new fire and the sacred significance attached to it, 
I believe we have a survival of it in the Faster Eve Holy Fire of 
the Church of the Holy Sepnichre, which was originally no doubt 
new fire produced by wood friction and believed to he from, 
heaven, as many of the Russian pilgrims who take tt all the 
way back to Russia to light anew sanctuary lamps of their home 
churches believe it to be to-day. 

Tylor, Anthropology, p. 16, tells us that in India ‘though 
people have for ages kindled fire for practical use with the flint 
and steel, yet the Brahmans, to make the sacred fire for the daily 
sacrifice, still use the barbaric art of violently boring s pointed 
stick into anotlier piece of wood till a spark comes. Asked why 
they thns waste their Inbor when they know better, they answer 
that they do it to get pure and holy fire.’ Onee more, Frazer, 

‘Magic Art,’ p. 263, says: ‘At Port Stevens, in New South Wales, 
the medicine-men used to drive away rain by throwing fire-sticks 
into the air, while at the same time they puffed and shouted.” 

From al! this it will be seen that, if Iam right in my theory 
that the sign MAS arose from the crossed fire-sticks, there is a 
eonnection between that sign and magie because of the supposed 
heavenly origin of the fire and the supernatural power of the 
sorecrer who «ould eal] that fire down. 

When, later, magic gave place to religion, when the diviner 
and the astrologer took the place of the magician, remembering 
that the new fire was made to the accompaniment Strat of inean- 
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ings as we find attached to ths sign. 

We have already considered the meanings derived from the 
tools or fire-sticks, and those from the effect of uamg them. In 
addition to these are such os ore derived from the swpposed 
origin ond nature of the fire, 

As fire was thought to be brought down from the sun, or from 
heaven, the act of bringing it down was looked upon as magic 
and the man who brought it down as a magician. It has been 
abundantly shown by Frazer and others, that among primitive 
savages no one in the tribe had a more infiuential position than 
the sorcerer or magician. Hence we are not surprised to find 
meanings for MAS arising from the position in the tribe of mnagi- 
tans, diviners and priests who called down the heavenly fire and 
by ita means, through fire gods, were able to ¢ontrol and banish 
evil spirits as well as procure blessings for mankind, 

Thos we have: “™adipa ‘exorcist’; bari ‘a seer’; maimaiiu 
“conjurer’; mascu bitw ‘the maseu (priest) of the temple,” who 
may bave-mads the-new fre: zandna ‘rain.’ 

Then, as indicating something sacred, or taboo: ali ‘strange, 
hostile’: bold anid béltu Fright: terror’; ameled iru (BAR) ‘adver- 
airy’; kopéru ‘ruin’; 14 sandku ‘not oppress,’ 

As results of diviniation : kelddu ‘capture’: meddra (BAR) 
‘lead. send isles (hied. epiritet)\; ness ‘separation’; polahw 
‘fear’ ; lakapu ‘overpower't; Kabatiu ‘liver’ (ef. liver divina- 
tion) ; “shre ‘hate,’ whose seat is in the liver; cukiil* pure, clean’ 
(from eakitt Piel ft). 

We have also cosmological ideas, as: tho-sign WAS divided the 
exliac into quarters, such os madly ‘midst’; iodddw ‘he wide, 
large’; padinw ‘road." There are 24 more MAS and BAR 
equivalents which T have placed under the general head of magic, 

The meanings thus far seem to show that the signs MAM or 
BAR were pittographs of a pair of fire-sticks, that they meant 
fire and that this fire was magical and sacred. Tho aet of pro- 
dicing fire by friction of wood was thus an act of magic and later 
of divination, E 

With this meaning attached to the sign in the Babylonian mind 
it was perfectly natural that, in the course of time, there should 
develop a large number of derived, associated or suggested mean- 
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ings so that in MAS and BAR we have the root of all or almost 
all of the 166 known equivalents, 

The magician among primitive savages was and is the chief 
man of the tribe. Henee ajaridu ‘first, chief’; and by sssocia- 
tion, ezew ‘strong’; énifu ‘lordship’: aruaite ‘elder brother’; 
séru ‘high, lofty’ (possibly cosmological) ; dutqgu ‘renowned.’ 

Again with the incantations and ritual associated with fire and 
the fire gods we find formulas and hymns for binding and banish- 
ing evil spirits. Hence a large group of secondary meanings 
which hecame conventionalized and led to developments in which 
all resemblance to the original meaning of the sign is lost: af , 
BAR = kama ‘bind’ ‘seize’ ‘lead captive,” iidiw and other 
words signifying ‘enclosure, boundary, section, portion’; majazu 
‘city,’ Le. an enclosed place; aiibu ‘dwell’; kimfu ‘kindred, 
family’; and siadu ‘yoke.’ 

From ‘bind, surround’ were derived such meanings as aju 
and pidw ‘side’; arkdfu ‘behind, after’; ajuru ‘westward’; abri 
‘future’: séfu ‘exit," i. e. outside; cwmru ‘body,’ i. e. outside of 
hman; and pagru ‘corpse,’ i, &, separated because taboo. 

Perhaps the chief function of a diviner was to interpret omens 
and give decisions. A decision implies « division of IN 
accordingly we have MAS — porusiu, mérsu, (miffu, mean 
‘decision.” 

While it is possible thet such meanings as fuand ‘one half,’ 
wituru ‘eat-in two,’ and others signifying ‘half, divide, sepa- 
rate,” originated in the cutting across each other of the sticks to 
produce fire, it seems more reasonable to suppose they were 
derived from the idea of ‘decision,’ from which would also arise 
‘such words as Aasisu ‘think, remember’; sabru eee 
and ditramu ‘a fox?’ possibly from its cunning; galalu ‘small,’ 
and Aisitin ‘fodder,’ perhaps were also suggested by ‘aivide.” 
Whether “tgif and other words for sacrificial vessels were 
due to association with the fire ritual I cannot say, but it 

Besides the above groups of equivalents for MAS and BAR 
there is a'group meaning ‘produce, increase, wages, cattle,’ evi- 
dently due toa confusion of -- with 4 which had a different 

origin, Sipru fa issuri ‘claw, of « bird,’ arose from a sup- 
Ste Gocon Mlivine cal EAA sles Gnh Wladdt elaws. There are, m 
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addition, twenty equivalents of doubtful or unknown meanings 
which I have, of course, omitted. 
On the whole it seems reasonable to conclude that MAS or 
BAR ani its meanings originated in a pietograph of fire-sticks. 
The following note contains remarks made, after the reading 
of the paper, by Profesor Julian Morgenstern : 


Kewanee ¢y De. Jvitan Moncensrans, 

Dr, Nios" chain of argometit, it would seem, would be rommded aut, if it 
could be shown that the practice of kindling new fires on appropriate oeea- 
signe ‘wae piricticed by Semitic peoples in gevernl, and by the Babylonians 
fin particular, 

I, Nice haw eorrertly referred to the eeremony of the desemt of the 
mucrod fire in the Church of the Sepulchre at Jerusslem on the late afternoon 
before Euster Sunday. On thhi oceasion, not only ary the Ughis in the 
church extinguishe! nnd then rekindled from the new fire, bit aloo io 
Christian homes ond wanctuaries throughout the land, fires are extinguished, 
to be rekindled frem tht new fire from the Chureh of the Sepulchre, 
‘cercmoniously brought by runners, carefully selected for this task (af. the 
detailed description in Wile, Peasant Life iw the Holy Lond, 46f4. In 
® paper, ad yet oopublishod, I have collected abundant evidence thot this 
suppieed descent of fire from heaven, and the finding thernfron of tew 
fires cpa the altars of temples, were ancient Semitic uew year rites, For 
this reason temples soem to hnve been dedicated regularly at ihe now 
year foatival 

Thue Solomon's temple was dedicated at the Soccoth festival (7 Ka. 8). 
Tho dedieatory rites obtioonly culminated on the eighth day of the festival, 
the preexilic new your's day (ef, my Teo Ancient Ieroelite Agricultural 
Portienla, (QR (oow sori), & (1917). €2).. On this day tho debod Fohwe, 
the Gary form supposed to be ssqumukd by the Deity, aeconiing to the 
theology of the Priestly Code, when revealing himeelf to mortale (ef my 
Biblical Theophawies, ZA 25, 151), filled the temple, ea that the priests 
could ont remain there (1 Ha. 8. 10t,). 

Likewiae in igndia Sornaeaph of the deditatim of the taberuacts in the 
Wilderness, the culminating rites of the descout of fire from the Eebod 
Fohee and the miraculous kindling of the saered fame mpon the altar, took 
plane upon the wighth day of the dedicatory exercises, manifestly esinciient 
with the eighth duy of the fextival (Ler. 9 1 and: 24). Hiuce in Lov, 16 the 
legtstation for the tenth day of the seventh month, the late, pent-exille Duy 
of Atonsmont, but the preexilie naw year's day, followed in Py b 
after. tho nocount of the dedication of the tabernacle in tho wilderness, the 
7 eration of Asron and his sons, and the death of the two sons of Aaron, 
fnpens a brought strange fir, Lo. fire oot from off the altar, aad there- 
fore not enitnating from the bébod Yohwe, it may he luferred that this 
eight-iny dediration period wns coincident with the carly Succoth-new year 
festival from the Sri throngh the 10th of the seventh month, and that, hore 
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too, the deseent of fire, the culminating dedicatory rite, was ou the new 
year’s day. Secondary priestly teudition, probably under Babylonian infla- 
wee, traneferred the date of dedication of of the tabernacle from the Suecoth- 
festival to the first eight days of Nisan (Ex. 49, 1)- 

Tt in interesting to note in this connection that Clay, Miscellaneous Inserip- 
tions fa the Yale Babylosian Calleetion (Yale Oriental Series—Dabylonian 
Texts), no, 52, pp. S1if, records the dediention of o temple at Erech in 
44 B.C. which culminated with the entrance of Anum and Antum into 
the shrine on the Sth of Nisan. ft may be inferred that the foll dediedtian 
celohmition Inwted from the Ist through the 3th of Nisan. In other words 
thit temple, too, was probably dedicated at the Babylonian new year period. 
The ceremonial entrance of the gods and goddessns into their sacred shrines 
sterne to have been an important rite of the celebration af the Babylonian 
mig-owul or new year festival. Guiles, tao, divilented at leawt one, anil 
prohably more temple: upon the fag-mad: fewtival: Statue B, Vi, $60 
(Jou, AB M4041; Thoroau-Dangin, FAS 1, 72-75); VITT, 11; 3X01, 
4: Statuo G, IT, Lf.: {II, 6. (Jone 60-61; Thurmu-Dangin, 4-85); Cy 
B. ITT, Of. (Thurenu- Dangin, 124-125) ; XVII, 18%. (Thuread-Dangin, 
138-149), The dedication ceremonies coutinued for seven days During the 
festival week the servant wae oqunl to his master and rejoleed along with 
hii justine at the Biblieal Soceoth-feetival, The fret month wae called by 
Giudea ['TC-5-HA, the Month af the Temple ((yi, B, TE, 7}. In other 
words, this seen to have been the regular annusl eewan for templo-dedien- 
tions in Babylon, Probably ot this season the new fire was kindled in tho 
temples, nid tiny even have boon thought to have dearemled from henven on 
the new year's ilay. 

Lt in powsiity significant too that in the old Sumerian lst of months Ab 
was ralla| [TCRE-NE-GAR, the month of making fired (Delitesch, Lese- 
atiebe’, 114; . Briimnow, Lint, 4621). All this would tend to indicate that 
the kindling of eocred fires was an ancient and established religious omrmmony 
in Habyton, 
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Tee ayes Rei Vena 10. 124" has always puzzled scholars and 
its treatments have been varied. Its difficulties are so unusual 
that I suggest o new interpretation only with the greatest 
difidence. | 

There seems to be unanimous assent to the theory that it is a 
dialog containing an invitation from Indra to Agni to leave the 
Asuras und serve at the sacrifice of the Devas, amd an acceptance 
m reply by Agni. Beyond this pomt interpretations disagree, 
I shall not review them all here, lot shall mention only such 
points os bear on my own interpretation. 

The first question concerns the Asura pitr mentioned in va, 1. 
This title ia usually applied in the Rig Veda to Varuna or Dyans, 
and might allude to Rudra.* his fact probably more than any 
other has led many scholars to connect the hymn with the ‘Indra- 
Varuna conflict’; and Bergaigne has maintained unhesitatingly 
and with considerable supporting evidence that here Asura pitr, 
Varuna, and Vrtra are one and the same” This theory, how- 
ever, has not been adopted by later scholars, for it requires a 
Cone effort of the will to identify two characters so extremely 

issimilor in the Veda as tre Varuna and Vrtra. Geldner* 
thinks that the Asura pitr is Vrtra, an opinion rejected by 


I 


"For a bibliography of this hymn see Cldenberg, Byvedsa, Yeethritiache 
und ex¢gefische Noten 2. ME. Add to it Hillebrandt, Lisder des Eyeeta, 
p. ah. 

"Tt hardly seems likely that Varona is mennt, «ince he himeelf reenives 
an invitation from Indra-in vs, 5. Dypue and Rodre would hare no dig- 
fBifieance here, for neither one of then ia so much as alluded to in any 
other part of the hymn, ‘Tho enggeetion of Rudra offers somo ollurement 





in erpalerdipa bea Hedegetaes na dick (vu, 2), Roma's peermiling 
poms in Inter ter times. Further, Rudra seme to have an ‘Asuriaeh" char- 
acter in the bad sense of the word (see Sogerstodt, Revue de l'histoire des 


religions, 67. 174 f.). 


* La religion efdiqne, 3. 145 ff. 
"Pischel ond Gelduer, Pedische Studien, 2, £95. 
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Hillebrandt,* who claims that in the Rig Veda Vrtra is never an 
Asura. I eannot.see why he should speak so positively, for 
while Asura is not applied to Vrtra as an epithet, he sarely must 
concede that even in this hymn Vrira is on the side of the Asuras, 
and that he often falls into a class with the other enemies of 
Indra some of whom are: called Asuras," while of course in later 
times he is often an Asura and occasionally appears at the head 
of the Asuras, as Hillebrandt himself notes. Altho it cannot 
be positively demonstrated that Asura pitr here indicates Vrtra, 
there are negative reasons for believing so, If we assign this 
part to Vrtra the allusions to Varuna by name no longer beeome 
so hard to interpret as when we assign it to Varuna himself. 
Nor does the Asura pitr then have the colorless and superfluous 
part in the hymn that he plays if considered to be Dyaus or 
Hudra, 

The story alluded to by the hymn seems to come from a period 
in Vedie thot when the conflict between the Asuras and the 
Devas was clearly recognized. Indra, the chief of the Devas, is 
joined by Agni, Varuna, and Soma, who desert the Asuras. 
Geldner adduces a legend from the Taittiriya Sathhita 2. 5, 1 
and 2,7 which tells how 'Tvastr, eager to revenge his son Visvarapa 
whom Indra had killed, created Vrtra by means of a Soma sacri- 
fice. Indra was about to hurl his vijra at Vrtra, when Agni 
and Soma, who were within Vrtra, called to him to stay his hand. 
Herenpon he invited them to come out of Vrira and join his 
side; and when their defection had been suceessfully aecom- 
plished he slew Vrtra. This story, I believe, has some points of 
agreement with the myth referred to in our hymn, but is not the 
ALOE, 

Our hymn appears to me to concern a general conflict between 
the Devas and the Asuras, not an individual affair of Indra with 
Vrtra, These two, however, are leaders of their respective sides, 

‘Fedische Mythologie, 3. 65. 

"Eg. Pipru in Big Veda 10, 135. 3. Indra's onemies, the Adoras, are 
exlled) Asuras in Rig Veda & 85. 9; and the enemies of the Devus are so 
termed in Rig Vida 10, 53. 4, and 10, 157..4. Svarbhinn and Natuel, 
foes of Indra, uré deseribed by the adjective drurd in Rig Veda 5. 40, 5 
and $, aol 10, 121. 4. Bee also v, Bradke, Dyaus drvra, p. 22. 

*Fedieche Studien, 2. 202 7. 
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Agni, Varuna, and Soma were Asuras." In va, 1 Indra invites 
Agni to teave the Asura pitr (Vrtra)., Agni aceepts in ve, 2; 
whereupon in vs. 4 Varuna, too, deserts the Asuras without invi- 
tation, and in vs. 4 Soma foliows. In ves. 5 and 6 Indra calls 
enconragingly to Varuna and Soma in terms of mvitation and 
reward. In vas. 7,8, and § the singer lauds the results of Indra’s 
superiority aul the friendahip of those Asuras who have joined 
the Devas. I now translate the hymn: 


1. (indra, speaking for the Dewas:) Come hither, Agni, to 
this our sacrifice, of five ways, three-fold, and seven-threaded. 
Be our oblation-hearer, our leader too! Long, too long hast 
thou lain in darkness. 

@ (Agni:) Leaving the Non-Deva* secretly and by hidden 
ways, as a Deva, foresighted, I go to immortality. When him* 
(tho) gravious | ungraciously desert, T go from my nntural 
Frienuls'* to a strange household," 

4. (Varuna : ) Seeing (that) the guest (i.e. Agni) (is now) 
of the other branch, I measure out many ordinances of the 
saerifice. I say farewell to the Asurt Father," I go from the 
portion that is without sacrifice to that which has the merifice. 

4. (Soma:) Many years have [ passed within him.” (Now) 
T have chosen Indra and desert the father. Agni, Soma, and 


"The charartor ef tes gadlege iaeran keh benbicle uk atte woe 
ean be esaily seen by giuncing at v. Bradke, yous Asura, pp. 120-122, and 
the paemges to which reference is made there, This frequent character of 
benevolent Asuras leads to their temporary association here with the 
malevolent Asurna. 

"The Agura pitr, Vrira- 

"Tho Asorss. 

©The Theva 

7 That is: seeing that the guest, Agni (Atithi ie ao frequent epithe’ of 
Agni), bee now gone over ty the other branch (tho Dwvas), Agni's changed 
allegiance tmnhane that henceforth the Asirad will be oyasiiyd (without 
auerifice) and the Devas will be yosiiya (with anerifiee). As Dr. Edgerton 
aptly pute it: Ubi Agnia; ibi yajoia. 

“ Pitr sometimes means protector or guariian (see Graasmann, Warter- 
bich a 8), Asmara pitt may monn only ‘Chief Avorn,’ the head of the 
Asura forces. This epithet would fit Vrtrn here better than ‘father’ 


(pewitor). 
“Vrirm, like Indra, is nided by drinking Some. See Geldner, Lc. p. 290, 
note 1, 
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Varuna—they fall away (from the side of the Asuras). Rule 
changes, Therefore I come to aid. 

5. (Indra to Varuna:) Without magic resources will those 
Asuras become, if you, Varuna, bestow your love on me.” 
Separating the false from the true, O King, come rule my 
kingdom. 


6. (Indra to Soma:) Here has been the light of Heaven: here 
welfare: here light and the broad mid-air. Let us two kill 
Vrtraf Came forth, Soma! You who are yourself oblation we 
worship with oblatian. 

4. (Singers) The wise one by his wisilom has put his mark” 
upon the Heaven; without the use of foree Varuna mado flow 
the waters. Producing happiness, like wives, these glistening 
streams carry his color,” 

& ‘They follow his supreme power (indriyim). He rules 
them who revel in their native power. Like subjects with loyal 
allegianes to their king, they have forsaken Vrtra with loathing. 

9. The eompanion of those full of loathing they have called 
# swan living in friendship with the Heavenly waters. By their 
mediation the poets have seen Indra dancing to the anugtibh. 


A possible objection to this interpretation may be raised on the 
grounds that Varuna and Soma are pictured as receiving their 
invitations after they have already come over to. the side of 
Indra and the Devas. This anachronism, however, 1s not real. 
Indra’s words in vss. 5 and 6 are not to be understood as induce- 
ments. or bribes to desert the Asuras; rather they are rewards 

“The Asoras ure great eaponents of magin (mdyd). See Segerstedt, 
Revue de U'histuire dea religions, 57, p. 178 ff, and Ollenberg, Religion des 
Fede, p. 103. Varuna is specifleally noted for the use of maya. Bee 
Segerstedt, tc. p. 101. 

“ Bapd (form, hore translated mark), and vdrna (eclor) are syuon}mons 
in this passage, both meaning distinguishing mark of ownership. Iniira"s 
in perbupa the color of the Aryna in contrast with the color vt the 

which would im that case be ascribed to Vrtra and the Asuras. of. 
Vedn 10, TL. 2, where: Soma throws off the aruryd edrsa. 
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PRANA AND APANA 
TuakeritTanta Contmg, Lexixotos, Kesrorer 





Mice conrustox reigns in regard to the meaning of the two 
words Bytes ond apie, One set of scholars, led by Bélhtlingk, 
erstands prdna to lave meant originally inbreathing, and 
Gpina to have meant outbreathing., Another school, following - 
Denssen, insists that originally prina meant outbreathing and 
apdna inbreathing.. All agree that in later times these two words 
may mean air located and functioning in the upper and lower 
parts of the hody respectively.. The object of this paper is to 
Inquire what grounds there are for supposing that the words ever 
have meanings different from their current meanings. 
First, the words may be considered from an etymological stand- 
point, It is always assumed that prina and apdna were the first 
of the group of breath-words to appear, and that, consequently, 
whenever they are used together, they mean inbreathing and 
outbreathing. This it a mere assumption which has no evidence 
to support it. On the contrary, the evidence is against it. OF 
\he-five breath-words, préna alone appears a few times in the 
Rig-Veda; apdna is not found, but the compound verb apaniti 
is found «a single time in a very obscure: passage. The word 
pring seems to have the general meaning of breath, which it 
muny blways express, The other four words, apéna, cydna, 
mine, and nddne, appear simultanéously im the Atharva and 
Yajur Vedas. I? then, praia and apdine mean inbreathing and 
outbreathing, what sort of breathing does the equally old wyana, 
to say nothing of samana and wddna, represent? It is nowhere 
suggested that wyine, which is very common in the Vedas, meang 
holding the breath or non-breathing; it is-always looked on as 
air, and usually moving air, The terms samdna and wdiina are 
less common than the other words, yet they too mean moving 
air. This makes it doubtful whether we can translate the breath- 
words. by breath, expiration, respiration, conspiration, perspira- 
tion—inbreathing, outhreathing, upbreathing, throughbreathing, 
and the like—as Whitney does in his translation of the Atharva- 
Veda (AV. 10,2. 19; 11. 8,4; ete.). 
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Etymologieally, it ia extremely difficult to conceive of either 
prina or epdna as meaning incoming breath. Both pra and apa, 
as is well known, imply outgoing activity, the distinction bemg, 
when they mre contrasted, that pra implies a forward activity, 
and apa an activity directed backward. Apart from these 
breath-words, I imow of no instance in composition where apa 
ig translated ‘in.’ I believe that such a force is equally strange 
to pra, tho its use as an intensive would be more apt to Jead to 
sich a use than the narrower opa. 

The related compound verbs add very little to clearing up the 
sabject. The explanation yah priénitt sa prénah, yo "paniti so 
‘pinah is typical of many passages, where any meaning that 
would suit the noun also suits the verb, and the usage ia simply 
that ofa denominative. A confusing element is sometimes intro 
dueed by the efforts of Hindu commentators to clear up the 
meanings of such words. Compounds of évas, especially wechodas 
and nihévas, are used in the exegesis, and as both these words 
may mean either inbreathing or ontbreathing, any interpretation 
based on them has to be received with a great deal of caution. 

Leaving the etymological field, we may consider the breath 
words inductively, The current conception of the meaning of 
prdna and apdna is thus set forth in a Hindi glossary to the 
Amarakota: hrday ke vayu kd pam, prana; gudd ke wayu ka 
vim, apdna, ‘the name of the air in the heart (thoracie region), 
is préna; the riame of the air in the region of the lower imtes- 
tines is apdna,’ According to the same authority, samdna is 
located in the navel, wdine in the neck, and ydna circulates 
thruont the entire body. Both the location and the funetions 
of these airs are the same as what is taught in some of the earlier 
Upanishads, -as will be shown later. It should be noted that 
these words are not primarily action-nouns here; they refer 
primarily to air located in different parts of the body. The 
problem before us i8 to find out how far these ideas, at least in 
regard to prina and opdna, may be traced. 

I wish first to quote s few references from the commentary 
on the Athurva Veda, On AV. 2; 16. 1 we find prig drdhva- 
mukho ‘niti cesfate iti pranah; apd ‘wii avdiimukhas cestata 
opana, directed downward, breathes back or away. On AV, 7,53 
(55), 2 we find; Prdnititi pranah, nisikavivardd bahir mrgacchan 
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wiyuh. Apiinitity, opdaoh, hrdayasya odhobhidge sachcaran vdyuh. 
That is, ‘Prdne is the oir which passes ot thru the nostrils; 
epéva in that whieh cireniates in ibe part. below the heart. (or 
the lower part of the beart).’ This seams to be the findamental 
listinvtion thruout. The heart ie the conter, and directional pre- 
fixes pre and ape indicate the direction taken by the respective 
breaths, with the heart as acenter, In the commentary on AV, 
18, 2. 46, peda iy described in essentially the mme way. = It 
further says, anfar gecchanw (wdyuh) apdnah, Tf the commen- 
tater had meant that apne was incoming breath, ho would prob- 
niiwara used in connection with priag, Moreover he follows 
by describing mine as in between, madhyasthah, breathing the 
fom] te all parta_of the body, Hence we have.as before, pring 
it the upper part of the body, going forth from the heart aaa 
copter, aéing within the lower parts of the body, and eyina in 
between them, Awfor must be taken here to refer to the bowel 
remion: of. onira. intestine. 

The seholinst on T. 82-1. 6, 3.9 haa, Eke eve wiiyeh dorircgeta- 
tthinabhediit karyabhedac co prdnddindmabhir bhidyate. Stha- 
nubhedah katieid wktah: 

ftrds prdne gude ‘pinch samine sdbhiemisthithch 

Udinah Kanfhadalastho, vydnah sarvaduriragah. iti. 
Vechwd: dxiu prinarydpdroh. Malamatrnyor adkahpéta- 
pam apSnavydparah: ‘A single air penetrating the body is dis 
guished by prina and other names according to difference 
in lowality and funetion. Coneerning difference in locality it is 
eaid by anene : 

Préna is located in the heart, epdna in the lower intestines, and 

¢pdee in the navel: woddna is located in the region of the 

throat, eydea penetrates the entirw body. 

The fonction of pring is inbreathing and outbrensthing. The 
function of @pine is the ejection of ordurt and urine.’ Cer- 
tainly the meanings of the two words are hrot out very diatinetly 
here. The posage in T. 8. 1, 1. 6 is ao litthe Jews clear, but the 
mnaning ean be harmoniod with this, Bot Caland, in ZDMG 
1801 pp, 261 i, does not do this—he in busy trying to prove that 
oping means inbreathing. He also quotes from Rudraditta on 
Apes. Sriuta Sit. 12. 6. 6, Mrdnatd, bahirgatawayund; opdnata, 
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pratydhrtavéyuna. ‘The meaning is not that apdna is inbreath- 
ing, but that it ia the functioning of air whieh has been drawn 
within the body. Caland fails to note that the very next words 
are wyinatd, madhye dhdroyatd, indicating that eyed is placed 
between the two other airs, His other citatiom tend to prove 
that pana is air located in the abdominal regions rather than air 
entering the lungs. In his anxiety to prove his thesis, he takes 
pihévasati to mean inbresthing, but avunihgvasaty to mean out- 
breathing. He notes tho that avdniti is used in. the sense of 
apdeatt (ai it isin S,B.) Of course this mnkes the case stronger 
for considering apdua a4 the abdominal breath. 

Denson, trying to prove that apdna ia inbreathing, relies on 
a single passage from Safikara. Manifestly, before sccepting 
this we ought to examine all the references of Saftkara to this 
word. His scholion on Pratnsa Up. 4. 3 throws no light on the 
subject, But on Ch. Up. 5. 13. 1, 5, he dewribes propa as the 
special air Jocated in the forward chamber of the heart and 
breathing forward, while opina is in the posterior chamber and 
breathes downward, and carries off the excrements, It may bo 
mentioned here that heart, Ardoya, is a term of wide significance 
in the Upanishady, inlading the lungs and probably some other 
organs aa well oa the heart. There is no other word for the 
human lungs in all Upanistoed literature. 

On Brh. Ar. Up. 1. 5. 3 Sankara teaches that prana, mS an 
autivity of the heart, functions in the mouth and Dome; apiine 
statements agree his comments on Brh. Ar. Up. 3. 4. 1; 3. 9. 26; 
Praina 3.4,5; 4.9; Katha 5.3. 

‘The scholiast on (Ch. Up. 1, 3. 3 ia the one on which Denssen 
relies, It reads, Fad vai purwah priniti mukhandsikdbhydm 
niyum bakir nihairayati sa prindkhyo edyor vritiviéesah, Yad 
apéniti apatvasati tabhydm evo aalardkareate wdyuth so ‘pane 
‘nindkhyo urttih, It seems ressonable to suggest that this pes 
sage ought to be interpreted in the light of what the same writer 
clearly says in other places, and that we ought to understand 
antar here to refer to drawing the air into the interior of the 
body, and not to have reference to mere inhaling. To do thia 
will be doing no violence to the moaning of the particle or the 
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Turning to the Upanishads, which are the most important writ- 
ings for our purpose, we take first the late Yoga Upanishads, 
These recognize from five to fourteen special breaths, to each of 
which & mame is given and a function assigned. In many cases 
cireilate. Prive is always the chief breath, being just what we 
monn by breath in English. Apdna is regularly a special oir 
(edywnsesoh) which earries off the excrements. Prina ia in 
the heart, mouth and nose; it gors to the navel and there meets 
with aping, which cireulates im the lowrr intestines, thighs, abdo- 
men, and lower parts of the body generally. (Sand. 1.4; Srij. 
4.23 7.; Tris. 75, and numerous others.) The airs meet in the 
navel, fasiend of the heart, in these books, bevwuse to the yorins 
the navel, and not the heart, is the center of the body and the 
eystem of breaths, Very numerous passages speak of drawing 
op aping and uniting it with pring, thus restraming both—one 
of the chief exerrises in Yora. 

The Atharvana Upanishads, published by Roer and transiated 
by Denssen, form an older class than those just mentioned. They 
have jews to say about the breaths than either the earlier or the 
Inter Upanishads, Still, the locality of the breaths is discussed 
in Amrtabinda dof, Pring isin the Ardaya, or heart and lungs, 
apéne in the guda or lower intestinal region. Samana is in the 
navel, wddne in the neck, aydne diffused thrnout the bedy. All 
the other statements in these Upanishads conform to this classifi- 
tation. For instance, epdne ix used in Garbha 1 for the rectum, 
and in Satinyisa for the navel, showing how fixed was the idea 
that the air apdne dwelt in the lower part of the body. 

Taking up an older class of Upanishads, we find a deseription 
of the vital airs in Mait. 2.6, Prajapati tries to enter the body, 
but can not do so until he divides himself into the five vital 
airs. Of these, pring is the one which rises upward, ardiwam 
utkrdémefi. Apdna moves about below—avdA samhkrdmati. 
Apina ‘ean not mean inbreathing here, for it is said to receive 
the refuse of the food eaten. It is evident that the direetional 
profizee pra and apo are here used with relation to the heart; 
prdne rises above it and apie circulates below it. ‘The very 
earliest xystematic description of the breaths is found in Pra&na 
=, 3, and iy quite similar to the above. Prima as king gives 
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orders to the other breaths, asigning them to different parts of 
the body. He retains for himself the seven openings of the head, 
mouth, nose, eyes, and ears, assigns to epdna the lowest parts of 
the body, piyuand wpastha, The other airs are treated as naual, 

It.is clear therefore that in the time of Pragna, which is fairly 
carly, prdna tneant air in the parts of the body anterior to and 
above the heart, while apane meant air below and posterior to 
it. Rensona for this were twofold. First vital getivities were 
sappased to be carried on by air. Because the functions of the 
stomach, bowels, and kidneys were 50 different from those of the 
lange, the air operating in these parts was considered a different 
one from that cpersting in the upper part of the body. Becond, 
air or gas is actually present in the viscera, and we van not 
imagine. time when the Hindus were not cognizant of the fact. 
Apdaniti is just the word we should expect for the passage of this 
air; it was so used and no other word seems to have been sed. 
Tt would seem that the movements of the abdomen connected with 
breathing were associated with apvina, while the observation of 
the settling of the abdomen: after death, the activity of the 
bowels, and other phenomena oceurring after the cessation. of 
respiration—things easily noted in connection with both haoman 
heings and sacrificial animals—would have fixed the idea, in an 
earlier age than that of the Upanishads, that this special air waa 
a peealiarly vita! one, and eurried on its activities, at least in 
some eases, even after prind had departed, and hence was in a 
measure independent of it. | 

In this connection we may note Ait, Up. L 4; 2.4; one of 
the oldest, if not the oldest, of the Upanishads, Prdna bursts 
forth from the nostrils of the primal man. From the nave} comes 
forth apdna, and from opdéna death. From this same Upanishad 
we lourn that Prajipati tried to grasp food with prina and vari- 
ous organs, but was unsble to do so. He succeeded with apna. 
So we find the iden fixed at the beginning of the Upanishad 
period, that prina is the air in the nasal region, and apdna the 
air in the sbdominal region. 


In no literature older than PraSna iu there.a systematic deserip- 
tion of the breaths, tut there are many valuable hints. Kathe 
4.4 can be satisfactorily explained only on tho basis of what 


has been said above, OrdAvai prdnum wnmayati, epdnam 
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prityng atyali, modhye vémanam dsinam, vidve devi wpdste. 
It in evident that this dwarf whom all the gods worship is sated 
in the midst of ihe body, the hourt, wnding pring forward, and 
apdna in the opposite direction, 

Both Brh. Ar. aod Ch. recognize the five breaths, but do not 
try to define them. ‘Their indirect: testimony confirms what the 
later \/panixhads testify, sire in several passages préna is corre- 
Jated with directional words which mean upwards or forwards, 
while apdne in alwnys associated with worda meaning downward 
or bank, implying that these breathe function in thove directions, 
The disputed pustage in Br. Ar, Up. 3. 2. 2 is the only one 
ithe entire range of Upaninhud literature which does not agree 
with the idew that wpdna is the brenth in the lower or abdominal 
part Deven relies on it as hie chief possage in proving that 
tipdna moans inbresthing The passage is, préme eal grahah, so 
‘plnemdtigrohens grhifo ‘paisens hi gondhd® jighrali, Even 
Thirties ia compelled! to admit that thie passure ia. corrupt, std 
the mistake is not dye to the original writer (Philosophy af the 
Upieishads, Foe, Traua pp. 277, 278). The reasons for emend- 
ing the pamage ore, first, it does not conform to the norm af the 
seven otherwine exactly similar passages immediately following 
thie, Second, it makes apdee monn both seen of amell and odor, 
which is nonsense, ‘Third, ae the puxcage openw with pring as 
& grake or sense, pring must necessarily do the smelling. 
Fourth, it identifies privo anil @ping; thie may be done when 
opine te one of the five primar It at no other time Hence 
Beehtlingk, on grounds independent of the meaning of prina 
atl apxied, correctly emends the passage by supplying gandhena 
in the first and primena in the second place where apina appears 
in the ahove citation, Thin makes prina the breath which pre- 
sides over smolling, agreeing with Kaus, 4. &. 7, which states that 
ho Preps cue attains all odors, Ch, £3. 2 also «tutes that the 

Saitkarn 's explanation from the comm. on Brh. Ar, Up. ie 
instructive, and teile us how such a pase might be preserved. 
He begins by saying, ae he does on Th. 1. 7. 1, amd Kens 8, 
that. as a matter of fact. prbiie:te: Uhe  wituen of simellbilinn ii 
pininawm weyeltr. ‘He then goes on to say that es ndor is bon. 
veyrd by opdna, apded is used bere instend of oder, Then br 





implied metenomy, ainos somd odor iv apdna, it is said that one 
anole all odors by apina, This is a characteristic bit of Hindu 

The conclusion from the Upanishad passages in that, exoopt 
always meana thoracic alr or breath, aud opdno abdominal wir 
or breath. The heart, or in some cases the navel, is the oonuter 

Not much ean be learned from the Sitras, Par, Grh. Sit. 1. 
19. 4, quoted by Caland to prove that apday menue inbruathing, 
in better interpreted in the manner here suggested, Making 
pring mean ootbresthing and saying that eue enjoys food with 

na operating above the heart and swallowing, 
and apdiae producing smell, give clearvr sere. 

Passages in Aitareya Brahmans agree with thin, Others in 
the Sataputla Bratimana are of the same tenor. In &. Be 7.1. 
2. 14 the avai préwas clearly exercise exeretary funetions, 
Avda pring in this book is equivalent Ww apdna. Prag enters 
inte the other aire (11. 5. 4. 6-10.) This iovplies that the air 
for all the breaths in drawn into the body as prana, In many 
ras the airs are correlated with directional words, pnina always 
being associated with words implying # locality before the center, 
and apdne with words implying a loculity back or below, §&. 5. 
1. 14 in quite clear when prdna is understood ax thoracic ant 
oping abdominal breath, Por with prdna one drives aff the evil 
in front atid with apdaa the evil behind. The only place in the 
Srihmanas whieh ia not in barmany with this 1 Jaim. Up, Br. 
L. 14. 6, where we have the expression tha! ane amelie with apna. 
This occurs in a version of the several times rrpented story of 
the moda overcoming the asarae by singing the wdgitha with 

ja, As this account differs in this respect from ihe secounts 
in Brh. Ar. Up. and Ch, Up. as well as from another account of the 
same ewent in the Jaim, Up, Br. tiaelf, it & open to grave «um 
picion. Otherwine it may be explained by the same sort of vorhal 
gymnastics we have ween Sankara use, Tn another pasaage in 
Jaim. Up, Br. we must translate with Ocrtel, "He does not exhale 
an evil odor with apéna’, and not with Caland, ‘He dom not 
iapell an evil odor" (408 15,242: ZDMG 1901, 261 1.)- 
Understanding priwa to mean thoracie and apina abibornirual 
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breath makes several passages in the. Atharva Veda clearer. 
Thos 13, 3. 4, yah prinena dydvdprthivi tarpayati, apdnona 
samudrasya jatharom yah piparti, should be translated, “Who 
satisfies heaven and earth with the breath from his lungs, who 
fills the belly of the sea with hia abdominal breath.’ Since eydna 
is. quife common in this Veda, and all the other common breaths 
are known substantially as in Inter times, there is every reason 
for thinking that the breath words were defined in the time of 
the Atharva Veda substantially as they are today, ‘The only pas: 
seges which give any trouble with this interpretation are those 
Pissages Where apdne is used in the plural, but this trouble would 
occur whatever meaning is given to apana, 

The conclusion is that prina and apdne should consistently be 
translated as thoracic and abdominal breaths respectively. ‘This 
is 10 be maintained beeause of the etymological signification of 
the words, referring respectively to air anterior to and posterior 
to the heart; heeause the assumption that one word means 
inbreathing and the other outbreathing has nothing to warrant 
it; beeause when these meanings ore suggested, equally great 
mholars take opposite views, suggesting that both sides may be 
wrong; because, after prdna, the other four breath worda ippear 
Simultaneously, with well defined functions and localities: 
because these meanings are explisitly attested by both old and. 
recent authorities, distinctly implied in the most ancient writ- 
ings, and nowhere seriously contradicted; anil because they ft 
practically every inatance where the words occur, and do not 
involve one in contradictions and changes. 








‘WO POPULAR RELIGIOUS POEMS IN THE AZERBAT- 
JANT DIALECT 


Ciara C, Enwanrns 
Hamwaban, Peseta 


THe srronG Porric srintr of the Persiana finds an opportunity 
for expression in the month of Moharram, when all Shiah 
Mohummedans mourn the death of Imam Hussein, with his 
seventy irene on the plain of Kerbela. During the-first ten 
days of the month, meetings are held every evening in mosques 
and private houses, where weeping companies listen to recitations 
of the life and death of the martyrs, embroidered with an infinite 
variety of fantustic legend. On Ashura, the tenth day of the 
month, a play portraying the whole tragedy of Kerbela is pro- 
duved in the courtyards of the mosques, In all these plays and 
recitations, poetry has a prominent part, At the evening meet- 
ings, a raz-i-khan' (‘reeiter of misfortunes’) often tells the story 
in a poetic version of his own; or he will declaim a famous 
poem—perhaps the lament of Hussein's wife Zeinab over the 
eath of her hosband. The passion-play is all in poetry and ts 
eoustantly changing. There are set speeches m Persian and 
Arabie for the principal characters, but the minor parts are 
changed from year to year and from place to place at the will | 
of the prodivers of the play. 

In Tabriz, although the people speak a dialect of Turkish called 
Aserbaijani, the poetry of the riiz-+khanis and of the plays is 
Persian, a language of greater dignity than that used by the 
people. There is, however, a large body of popular Azerbaijani 
poetry composed for use at this time. During the first days of 
Moharram, the streets are crowded with religions processions: 
confused masses of men and boys beating their breasts with their 
hunds or their backs with steel chains, and cutting their fore- 
heads with knives, and others dressed to represent characters 
in the tragedy of Kerbela. Nearly all are shouting or chanting. 
A. procession is arranged from each district of the city, and every 
year the different districts vie with one another in the composi- 
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tion of new poems in Azerbaijani to he recited as their proces- 
sions march through the streets, Sometimes one of these poems 
will catch the fancy of the crowd and will become a feature of 
the processions, familiar to all and recited year by year, When 
[was in Tabriz in the autumn of 1915, I noted down two which 
had thus become popular. I give the words of the original in 
Roman letters, as I took them from the mouth of a Tabrixi Mirza, 


rendering his pronunciation as cloeely as T dan. 








Lo 2un Jean 

“il Jendh (‘the Two-Winged’) was Imam Hussein’s favorite 
horse. It had belonged to Mohammed himself, who left it to Ali, 
from whom it was handed down to Hassan and to Hussein. 
On the tragic day of Kerbela, when oll his followers had been 
killed, Hussein mounted Zil Jeni and todé ont alone against 
his enemies. He dew great numbers of them, but in the end 
was overcome by his wounds and fell from his horse, Zl Jonith 
stood ‘by its master's hody and, lowering its hend, dipped its 
mane and forelock in the Imam’s blood. It then galloped off 
to the place of the tents, where the women and chiliren were 
waiting for the outcome of the battle. By neighing and nodding 
itt head toward the place where Hussein lay, il conveyed the 
news of his death. 

‘In the procession, 201 Jenih is represented by a white horse 
covered ‘with a red-spotted white cloth, (The red spots, of 
course, represent the blood from the wounds of Hussein.) The 
horse is accompanied by s number of men who recite the follow- 
ing verses, gazing at it with expressions of deepest grief and 
anxiety. After the recitation of the poem, they gather about the 
horse to stroke and fondle it. 


Nddan sheihé chikérsin «Why do-you neigh, [ battle, 
Giz meidind (chirsin Why lo you fix your eve on the field of 
Méigir bibam iildd di Unless our father is dead? 

Siana qurbdn Zul Jindh May we be your sacrifice, Zi! Jenih | 


Nidan kikilun yani _ Why your mane on the side’ 
Alvan olmush bir ydni Stained with colar on ane side, 
Magdr bibim iilib di Unless onr father is dead t 

Sénno qurbdn Zul Jindh May we be your sacrifice, Zil Jenih! 
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‘The light of Fatima’s eyes, 

The leader of both worlda, (Hussein. 
ua gitdiin Huszeini It is strange that you have (not) brought 
Sinng gurbin, Zul Jéndh! May we be your sacrifice, Zal Jenih!’ 





Tl, Tse Lrow or Keeoria 

When Hussein and his followers lay dead and dying on the 
-field, their slayers were about to ride over them, trampling them 
under their horses’ feet. But Fizeh Khiitiin, a negress who had 
been the slave of Fatima, prayed that a lion might be sent to 
protect them. Ths lion came, and the frightened horses ran 
from it, refusing to trample on the corpses of the martyrs. 
Every year in Tabriz a lion is carried about in the Moharram 
processions and is treated with reverence.” In accord with the 
usnal practice of the Persians, who with childlike faith are ready 
to aceept the commonest thing as emblem of a greater, the 
‘lion’ is usually a moth-eaten wolf-skin, badly stuffed, When 
I first saw it, I took it for a dog! Many poems are addressed 
to the lion, of which the following is one of the best known: 





Ki shir, yétish bigun hériyé 0 Lion, come today to our help, 
Imdid ote GA Mustdfiyd Help the children of Mustafa! 


Ei shir bf gunde bishe wur yin © Lion, strike your head today, burn it! 

Mihiugs-jihin oluh hirdsin The people of the world are terrified. 

Ekbér di olan qanine gdltdn This is Akbar, stamed with blood. 

Ot sdidi migdm+-admbéydyi He set fire to the place of the prophets* 
EG shir, yétish bagun hérdyé, O Lion, come today to our help, 
Imdéd eile al-I Mustdfayé Help the children of Mustafa! 


Ei chir bit Qasim-i-jévin dur O Lion, this is the young Qasim, 

Aldd yikhiin Adndsi qin dur The henna which colors his hand is blood. 

Aflaki chihub ni dl dman dur Whatacry‘ Alas!’ has started to the skies! 

ida Aly diishib bélayé The children of ‘Ali have met disaster, 
Ei shir, yitish biigun, ete. © Lion, come today, ete. 


*T have never seen the lion represented either in Teheran or Hamodan, 
whore I hawn sean many Moharram processiona 

"THe set fire to the place of the prophets’; Lo. hia death wa» o great 
eartow to the prophets. 
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Gel gitlt-gihé tir gile?r ela Come, pass by the place of slaughter, 
Ni’sha shthdidéyé naésdr eile Wook at the corpses of the martyrs: 
Grit shir khodiye khiibér eile Go to the Lion of God, teil kim." 
Arz eile ke gelsun Kérbildyi Beg him to come to Kerbelo. 

Ai shir, yétsh biigun, ete. O Lion, come today, ete. 


Bi Agghera tifl-i shir khdrzh = This child ‘Asqar, a nursling, 

Pekan boghazun kolubdi pareh The arrow has torn his throat. 

Ahvdle-ené eile bir ndziréh = Look at his condition. 

Sapdi baba qdnun hdvdyé His father threw his blood into the air! 
Ei shir, yelish bigun, ete, © Lion, come today, ete. 


Bakh Zeindhé katumyup pinahi Look at Zainab, shelterless. 
Shimer ot lade jumle khaimeg@hi Shimr fired all the tents: 
Ulduldiler shahi kim pindhi They killed the king who had no shelter. 
La’nat beile qoma bi heidyd Curses on the shameless pooplo! 
Ai shir, yétish bigun, ete. © Lion, come today, ete. 


Bakh kuk-+ Mindde akhai qinlar Look at the hill of Minih, flowing with 
| (blood. 
Chokh nohilér etdi nohe khdnlér Tho mourners have made many wailings. 
Qidsem toyena gelen jevdnldr The young men coming to QAsim 's wedding" 
Mechman di hami bi gan dedyZ Are all guests at this bloody mourning. — 
£i shir, yétish bigun hirdy?, O Lion, come today to our help, 
Imdéd eile GL? Mustifayé Help the children of Mustafa! 





*The Lion of Gol — ' Aji. 

‘The story is that Hussein took the haby ‘Agnor in ‘his arms and went 
to hig enemies to beg that bo might at least get water from the river for 
this child. For reply, an arrow wus shot which lodged in the infant's 
throgt. As the blood poured forth, the futher caught some of it in his 
hand and totes] it in the wir, calling on God to witness the eruel deed. 

*The plain of Kerbela, flowing with the blood of the martrra, is here 
compared to the hill of Minh, pear Meera, where each pilgrim sacrifioss » 
lamb or a abeey, 

"The 10th of Moharram was the day of Qisim 's wedding. 
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Anpeet J. CAnNoT 
Usirenitr or CaLirQria 


Tite DISCOVERIES GF recent years tend more and more to dem- 
onstrate that the invasion of Asia Minor by the Indo-Kuropeans 
was a slow process of infiltration which began at a much earlier 
period than is generally admitted. In his startling litile book, 
The War and the Bagdad Railway, Dr. Jastrow has emphasized 
the composite nature of the Hittite nation. While the reading 
of their inseriptions by THrozny and other scholars hus almost 

onelusively shown that they spoke an Indo-European language, 
their physical type ix clearly Mongoloid, 28 1s shown by their 
representations both on their own sculptures and on Egyptian 
monuments. They had high cheek-bones and retreating fore- 
heads in the manner of the Tartar races (.Jastrow, op. cit,, p. a7), 
This is true in our times of the Armenians, who much resemble 
the ancient Hittites, and who are still in immediate contact with 
the remnants of the same races in the Cancasas. There is every 
reason to believe that in Kurdistan and in the Median mountains 
a similar amalgamation took place. The constitution of the 
Median empire was a sudden one, bot Aryan tribes were for cen- 
tnries in contact with the Assyro-Babylonians before the times 
when the Medes became really dungerous, Their power was pre- 
ceded by that of the Chaldees, whose language, according to 
Hommel (Grund. der Geog. u. Gesch. des alten Orients,, p. 38 
f.), shows resemblances with those of the Northern Cancasic 
peoples, These Chaldoes, who lived around Ararat and Lake 
Urumiah, were gradually absorbed by the Indo-Europeans. 
Their Aryanization was preceded by a period of amalgamation, 
during whieh the worship of their national god Chaldi became 
associated’ with that of the Iranian deity Bagmashita (Prasek, 
Glesch. Med. u. Pers,, p. 65 ff,). The appearance of the Persians 
in Southern Iran was not sudden, either, and cannot have taken 
place without the absorption of Elamitic populations, Till the 
ethnology of these important regions is more advanced, 1f will 
not be altogethar devoid of interest to look for pre-Aryan and 
more specifically Caucasic influence on the language of the Ira- 
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nians, the more so because one is invited to that kind of research 
by the existence of traces of pre-Aryan languages, both in the 
languages of India (the cerebral consonants, the nominal eon- 
structions, ete,), and in Armenian (the plurals in kh or in er, the 
alteration of the consonantic system, the loss of the genilers, ete.). 

The most remarkable innovation in the morphology of Old and 
Modern Persian, as compared to Indo-European, is the ereation 

As is well known, the Slavonic languages have also developed 
@ participial perfect in -lo: Russ. znal, znalo, enalo ‘T knaw’ 
(the verb byt’ ‘to be" being understood). But in this forma- 
tion tho participle is active, while in Tranian the eonatruction is 
originally passive. Its beginnings are found in the Old Persian 
inscriptions. Thus, Bh. 1.27: imad tyad mand kartam pasivad 
yata ridyahyah abovam, ‘this is what. was done by me, since T 
becaine king,” instead of ‘this is what I did’ or ‘TI have done.’ 
—Bh, 2.27: avadadim hamaranam kartam, ‘there the battle made 
by them (was}.' 

Frequent in Pahlavi are sentences like Av. I. 1: Zartid din 
dar gihtn rowik bi-kart, ‘by Zorouster the law, going (i, ‘e, 
available) in the world, (was) made,’—Ib. VI. 3: Apam pursit 
men (=az) Srés, ‘and ly me asked (was) from Sraoia.’ 

The genitive case ig used for the agent, & circumstance which 
contributed not « little to the victory of that case as universal! 
ease in Modern Persian. 

‘This introduction of a passive construction as the normal 
expression of the perfect is quite isolated in the history of the 
Indo-Enropean languages, in which the tendency is definitely 
against the passive voice. 

This. circumstance makes more noteworthy the coincidence 
that this type of eanstruction happens to he quite general in the 
non-Aryan languages bordering on Iran. The Caucasie lan- 
giiges, nimely, use a passive construction as the perfect of tran- 
sitive verbs. In the specimens of the language of the Avars 
piven by Friedrich Miller (Grund. Sprachw. ITE, 2t Abt., 
p. 75), one finda, e. g.: Muhammed-isa b-atgana dije uago ‘etth, 
‘by Mohammed brought to me four apples (were)—Mohammed 
brought me four apples.'"—Allah-as ha-b-una dunial, “by God 
created ‘world—God created the world.’ In Hyrcanian, one says 
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(ib., p. 117): Aid Aunt dawladi-w igulli, ‘he by thee rich made 
is = thou makest him rich,’ In Nakhtshuoi the syntax is very 
similar (i). p. 175): da-s Hei bér-i-na yxallar luo, “by father 
to his children bread is given =the father gives bread to his 
children.’ In Georgian (South Cauensic), besides active burns 
like ‘I hear, we hear,’ we find passive constructions with the 
dative, ‘there is hearing to me, there is hearing to as,’ ete, (4b., 
p..199). 

While instrumentals or datives are thus generally used for the 
‘agent, the genitive also is found, e. g., in Kasikumuk (1. p. 94) : 
tiha yftiinal tshusa yatri daylai duri, ‘of the neighbor the new 
houses are sold —the neighbor sold the new houses.’—fanal 
arsnal tsaba nite binkhundi, ‘of his aon an ox was alain—his son 
alew an ox." - 

This genitival turn is the nearest to the Persian perfect, At 
first sight the use of the genitive in these turns might seem sur- 
prising. Therefore a few words to justify it in the light of gen- 
eral lingnisties will not be out of place here. The psychological 
explanation of the usage is to be found in the perfective nature 
af ihe construction. It refers to an achieved state of things, to 
a situation which benefits somebody, generally the agent who 
produced it, It appears to him, therefore, as an element at his 
disposal, a gain, a possession. Many languages have an active 
equivalent of this turn of expression, m which the verb ‘to have’ 
is used to express the relation of the subject to the state of things 
whieh he has created for his own benefit. 

This, of course, is the origin of the Vulgar Latin and Romance 
perfect. This verbal form developed from construction that 
_ hardly suggests a tense or an aspect of the verb, It is found in 
various languages, Originally it merely refers to a state of 
things, favorable or detrimental, with which » person is con- 
fronted, In Latin it ocurred in sentences like these: Cic. Fam. 
9, 2. 8, habet navem paratam.—Cic, Fam, 2, 18. 2, ires fratres 
_. ..te nolo habere iratos. At this stage, the construction might 
be considered as a special form of the so-called ‘applicative 
voice,’ found in many languages and presenting a fact in refer- 
enie to the person imferested in it (pragmatic construction}. 
Soon it comes to be used in cases in which the subject was the 
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16. $1 tam arborom aatam habweris . 2. serito—Mare. Empir. 
2a: 172, 41, 1: i). al varias habeas medicament um, 

In the moderm languages, as is well known, this construction 
has developed into a regular past tense in which only the pro- 
duction of the action is considered. In French j'ai cueilli des 
fleurs, the point is no longer that picked flowers are at my dis- 
posal, but that I have actnally some time ago achieved the action 
of picking flowers, though in les fleurs que j'ai cuedlies the oon- 
gruence of the participle with the noun is a survival of the olde 
point of view. 

It is interesting to observe that, in Romance, we find construe- 
tions with ‘to have’ analogous to these which we quoted from 
Latin writers, and that they also show a tendency to develop into 
aperfecl French j'ai une dent gatée, j'ai deux maisons brulées, 
and Spanish teage a mi madre enferma, ‘my mother is-sick,’ are 
sentences referring to situations and not to real possessions, In 
Spanish, the tener-construction may be used with a participle in 
& manner that borders on a perfect and reealls ut peratum habeas 
medicamentum of Marcus Empiriens Thus, tengo las cartas 
escritas, ‘I have the letters written’; tiene la lampara encendida, 
“he has the lamp lighted." 

This shows that it is quite in conformity with our linguis 
instinct to regard a durable state of things, resulting from. thie 
activity of an agent, as a possession of that agent, 90 that the nse 
of ‘to have’ in that cage is quite normal and persisis when the 
eonstruction lias become a mere perfect. The uae of 6 genitive 
in Persian is the exact passive equivalent of that sctive turn. 
Henee, interesting as this circumstance is from the pervchological 
pomt of view, it does not constitute the originality of the Ira-, 
ninn periplirastic perfect, This lies in its Passive nature. And 
to it there are parallels at hand, not in the Indo-European Jan- 
guages, but precisely in those of the non-Aryan tribes which 
presedod the Iranians in the regions occupied by them at the 
beginning of their history, It is therefore, not nnresasonable to 
suppose that the development of this construction was promoted 
hy the ancient habits of those who mingled with the Aryan. 
invaders,* 


SS ee ee 
"It might be objected that in clessieal Sanskrit it is not meammon to 
find constructions resembling the “was dono by me of Old Persian tuserip- 
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tiona, ‘The latter torn, instead of wing typical of Persian, and doo to 
o special influence, would then appear as only one aspect of a geveral 
are not found in the Vedic language, there is a wile gap which makes it. 
dificult to admit that there is a connection betwee the Iranian and the 
Tadiam eomitrnetions, tinkews one believes that the germs of the dovelopment 
are oli! ani have worked in some underground way for centuries. Moreover, 


skrit that in some tests (® g. the Sitran) one often finda long pussages 
with no other personal verbs than the copula aati or bhavati; and even the 

This extensive use of participles must needs in many tases have favored 
the passive torn as the most convenient. ‘This construction therefore should 
be considered merely us w secondary development of the participial construc- 
tion, The exeoptional success of this rather chumey type of eyntax in late 
Sanskrit is gonerally ascribed to the influence ef the preAryan languages 
of Indig. ‘The alwence of relatives and thelr replacement by participles 
aro charucteristle features of those languages. Friedrich Miller (op. cit, 
IT, 1, p, 197) gives in support of this statement sartences in Dravidian 
attei Rketiu vidrithu-v-crudinén, ‘he this lecture baving benrd and read, 
wrote." 





BRIEF NOTES 


The oldest monumental evidence of a dome-structure 

Prof. C. 0. Torrey in a leeture delivered on December 7, 1918 
in the University Museum at Philadelphia on ‘The Glories of 
Mohammedan Art,’ gave as A very early example of dome-strue: 
tures in the Near East an Assyrian monumental representation 
of such a structure. I have since found an instance of such a 
structure which reaches back to pre-dynastic times in Egypt. I 
refer the reader to Jean Capart’s Les débuts de Wart en Boypte, 
pi. 1, facing page 223. In the upper 
right corner of the ‘Palette en schiste 
aved scénes de chasse’ is the representa- 
tion of one of the oldest known temples 
| in Egypt. The palette itself may be 
deted, roughly speaking, about 4000 
B. C. I give here an enlarged copy of 
the interesting temple-structure, which 
plainly shows the dome. Notice that the 
lines in the dome represent the material 
| out of which the structure is made, i. ¢., 
| reeds. But this material is harily orig- 

inal to this kind of structure, and in my 
opinion the dome must have originated in a country where there 
existed much ramfall and in which the mason’s material con- 
sisted primarily of clay. It seems that an eminently practical 
view-point invented this dome-form. In order to protect the roof 
more thoroughly against the down-pouring rain, the elay-roof 
instead of being made flat received this kind of form. No 
archaeological material from the country of the Euphrates and 
Tigris valley which would illustrate the occurrence of this straec- 
ture also in that country has yet been discovered, but I may 
venture to say that it is not altogether impossible that the. pre 
dynastic Egyptian dome-structure ultimately goes back to Baby- 


lonia. es 
University of Pennsylvania. ee 








PROCEEDINGS 
MIDDLE WEST BRANCH OF THE 
AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY 
at the meeting at Urbana, Tilineis, 1919 


The third annual mesting of the Middle West Branch was 
held at the University of Tilinois, Urbana, DL, Feb. 28-March 1, 
1919. In-spite of the influenza which had caused the suspension 
of meetings of other learned societies and of the absence of some 
af our members in France, the following were present: Allen, 
Bloomfield, Breasted, Brown, Buttenwieser, Clark, Eiselen, Fay, 
Kelley, Lueckenbill, Mereer, Molyneux. Morgenstern, Olmstead, 
Smith, Wolfenson, of whom fifteen came from out of town. 
Headquarters were established at the University Chob,:and the 
members were in constant touch during the entire meeting. ‘The 
social side was unusually well developed. At noon on Friday, 
one of the University faculty entertained members interest cd 
in Indo-Karopean subjects in honor of one of their number; at 
the same time those interested in the Near East lonched infor- 
mally together. The evening saw in informal dinner of those 
interested in the Bible. Saturday noon the local members enter- 
tained the visitors at luncheon. The Secretary-Treasurer gave 
a smoker Friday after the evening session. Finally, the local 
Menorah Society entertained the visiting Jewish members Satur- 
day evening. Here too may be noted the inspestion of the 
Oriental Museum, the Museum of Classical Art and Archaeology, 
and the Museum of European Culture, guided by their respe 
tive curntors. 

In the absence of certain scheduled speakers, those who spoke 
were granted ample time and there was in general animated 
disenssion. As few of those on the program handed the secre- 
tary written abstracts, the report must be somewhat uneven, In 
the evening session of Friday, President Edmond J. James, of 
the University of Illinois, briefly welcomed the visiting members, 
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pointed out the surprising interest felt in the Middle West for 
eastern subjects, and described the beginning of Oriental work 
at the University. 

Professor Morgenstern followed with the Presidential Address, 
“World-Empire and World-Brotherhood.," 


The coneeption of a world<mpire was born in the minds of Assyrian. 
kings. Tho monarchs from Tiglsth-pileser TY to Ashurbasinal carried jit 
0. realization. But it was short-lived, na were ite sucemmora, the Neo-Raby- 
tontan world-empire, the Persian Empire, and those of Alexander and of 
tie Selenclds The Roman world-empire endured longer, bat it perished 
eventually. ‘The idea of world<unpire waa revived by Charlemagne in 800 
AyD, and again by Otto I of Germasy in O62, and fram him desseniled 
ie direct lino to the Hohentollerns. Tho idea of world-brotherhood anil 
world-peace was coneoived by the prophets of Tarnel, largely in anawer to 
Avsyrion and Babylonian eonquest, and beeanse of thy realimtion of the 
Ree eet ie RAM wih rem Geetined ‘bo pley “ta Latory: Tt fond its 
most complete ond jofty expression in Tesinh 2, 2-4 and Mirah 4, 1-4. 
Christionity, with in gogpel of ‘Peace on narth; ‘ai with iis cee: bent 
the duetrinw of world-brotherhood and worlid-pence unitorsal, mat the foun- 
dation of modern elvilization. The idan) wns paasdd to the Ualted: Atates, 
which championed it inal) the deliberations nnd plans of the Allips. Tt hos 
made oes nation with a conscience. It is the basic prinriple of the League 
of Natione ides, whieh our country has offered to the world ae its solution 
of the problen of war and peace. Its anty fensible program |x that first 
advanced by Ternel’i earliest prophets. 


The presidential address was followed by an elaborate illus 
trated discussion ef the ‘Antiquity of Man in the Orient,’ by 
Professor J. H. Breasted of the Dniversity of Chicago, the Preai- 
dent of the national organization. 

Thi survey was almost entirely confined to Egypt, aa little hos been done 
@hewbere. The geology of Egypt waa quite different in oarliest times, and 
in the different levela ean be found evidence of the various ages. The 
evelution of man can he trend step by step, from tho earliest palncolithte 
times to the beginning of written history, 

In the field of Indo-European Studies, Professor Edwin W. 
Fay, University of Texas, diseusseidl ‘Phonetic and Morphological 
Notes in Sanskrit.’ 

Home utaals in the nocter plurals do not appemr im the dingular, Thur- 
heyson thought they were derived from the nasala in the participle of the 
verb “to be" Tt is rather due to synchyais, p tearm preferable to syn-. 
eretiam, the mingling of two alternate endings 

Professor Geo. William Brown, Transylvania College, read a 
Paper on ‘The ileal of Tndian Philosophical Tdeas." 











Wo cannot maintain the riew that Indium life and thot are almost ontirely 
evolved from the culture of the Aryan invaders. Ethnology jot to show 
that the main element in the population was non-Aryan. Ancient commerce 
was carried on mainly with the son-Aryana. Early history reventa mon- 
Aryan kingdoms om 4 par with those of the Aryan community. These 
things, as well a» the usual analogy of history, hind us to expoet that the 
to the Aryan invasion. An investigation ef the fundamentals of jater 
fnition religion and philosophy tends to show that the present culture of 
India Owes more to the nou-Aryan than to the Aryan souree. Tho foniin- 
univorenl presence of spirits in all things, animate and inanimate, and the 
trnusmigration of these spirits from one body to another, These ore oesen: 
tially gnimlstic eanceptions, and animism is, and, 0 far as all. evidence goes 
to show, alwnys hes been the charactoristic of the Dravidian peoples, The 
various schools of Imilan philosophy evolved according te the vinwe taken 
in regard to questions conhected with the two fundamentals mentioned 
abown. Are there many spirite, ar ia there only one, having multiform 
appearince! Nylya anil Samkhye say thero ure many, Vodinta exye there 
iy bat oom. Is tho nem-spiritunl part of the universe au an equality with 


the spiritual ? Practienlly all agree that it is not, but divide on the degres 
or differmnce. Saihkhya eave the universe is real, avelved from preexistent 


questions and their solutions are natural outgrowths of won-Aryan animlam- 
Guddhian and Jainiem aro ant really Aryan religions They are rather 
Dravidian reactions against the Aryan ritual and system of nature gods. 
Writers on Indian religion amd philosophy grudgingly ndmit that the fonda- 
mental things oomed above, and many other clamenta In modem Tndian 
eultars, come from the Dravidian side, hut have never earried out their 
nimissions to the logical and inevitable reault, When this is done it is 
evident that for centuries Indian religion and philosophy have owed more 
to the Dravyidians than to. the Arynus, and that it in in their idras that one 
eiust seek for the origins of Indian philosophy. ; 

‘Two papers. in which Indo-European scholars threw welcome 
light on Biblical problems furnish the transition to the Near 
East. Professor H. C. Tolman of Vanderbilt. University sent a 
phonetic treatment of words occurring in Biblical Aramaic whieh 
seem clearly to be borrowed from Iranian sources. 

(The Sandal Wood and Peacocks of Ophir’ were shown, by 
Professor Walter E. Clark, University of Chicago, by means of a 
wealth of detail from the versions and through a study of trade 
eonditions, to be impossible translations. The peacock was not 
known in the Near East. until late, and there is no proof of 
direct trade with India at anything like so early a date. 





Biblical subjects: were also presented by Professor J, M. P. 
Smith, University of Chicago, and Professor Moses Buttenwieser, 
of Hebrew Union College, The former proved the *Conserva- 
Hsm of Early Propheey’ by various passages, and showed how 
a changt was netessitated by the failure of its political policy 
towards’ Assyria, The latter, in ‘Blood Revenge and Burial 
Rites in Ancient Israel’ (forwarded to the Editors), used the 
comparative method and the data available from the customs of 
early or primitive peoples. Professor G. LL, Robinson, MeCor- 
mick Theological Seminary, deseribed the Land of Edom in some 
detail, the character of the country, and abeve all the roads. 
*The Emphatic Sounds in the Semitic Languayes" were discussed 
by Professor L. B. Wolfenson, University of Wisconsin, with 
illustrations from other languages, ineluding Sanskrit, A plea 
wits made for a rational method of teaching these sounds in the 
light of modern phonetic knowledge, 

Professor 8. A,B, Mercer, Western Theological Seminary, pre- 
Seuited the main portions of a paper on ‘Assyrian Morals,’ which 
followed up his preceding studies on the morais of the Sume- 
riana, Babylonians, and Egyptians. 

Professor 1D, D, Luckenbill, University of Chicago, read a 
piperon “Assyrian Treatment of Nou-Combatants.’ 

Papers on modern phases wore absent bucatse of the presence 
of three of our members in Paris, but we were fortunate to have 
with us Dr. E, B. Haskell, for 5 quarter of a century a missionssy 
in Salonikn jund Philippopolis, who described the Balkan aitiia- 
tion informally, At the smoker, reconstruction in tle Near East 
Was disctissed informally, following the Jeail of Professor F. 7 
Newell, University of Illinois, who has been in charge of the pre. 
liminary work of post-war reconstruction in Turkey. 

Two brief business meetings were held. The secretary's report 
showed that the society wus more than holding ite own, On 
nomination from the floor, Profrssors Mercer, Smith, and Fay 
Were lected  Nominsting Committee. Professor Mercer 
reported for the Committee the: following list of Nominatioris- 
President, Professor Leroy Waterman, University of Miehigan ; 
Vice President, Professor G. M. Bolling, Ohio State Unitersity ; 
eeretary-Treasurer, Professor A. 'T- Olinstead, University of 
Committee, Professor Julian Morgenstern, 
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Hebrew Union College; Professor F.C. seeie Garrett Biblical 
Institute. On motion of Professor Breasted, the nominations 
were approved. Professor Biselen invited the members to meet 
next year with Northwestern University and Garrett Theologica 
Institute, On motion of Professor Smith, this was accepted. 
Professor Wolfenson invited the members to meet with the Uni- 
versity of Wiseonsin the year following, but no formal motion 
was made, On motion of Professor Buttenwieser, the branch 
approved in principle a League of Nations. On motion of Pro- 
fessor Breasted, the branch expressed its thanks to the University 
of Illinois, to President James, and to the Seeretary-Treasurer 
und Mrs. Olmstead, for the various hospitalities. 


A T. OvMerean, 
Secretary-Treasurer, 














NOTES OF OTHER SOCIETIES, ETC. 

The London Times of January 31 reports a paper read the 
evening before at the Society of Antiquaries by Captam RK. 
Campbell Thompson on the exeavationa which he had conducted 
by orders of the War Office on behalf of the British Museum at 
Abu Shahrain in Mesopotamia, the ancient Eridu. Captain 
Thompson, who is connected with the British Expeditionary 
Force; started work in April, 1918. We quote as follows: 

“The resulta were of the higheat importance for Babylonian 
pre-history, which has hitherto been: the subject of scant atten- 
tion, owing to lack of evidence, Indeed, it is not unesmmon to 
find historians hinting that there was no Neolithic period in 
Babylonia, However this may be, the very numerous chipped 
and ground celts and axeheads of stone and the large quantity 
of flakes, knives ete. of flint, obsidian, and orystal found at Abu 
Shahrain show that the earliest inhabitants relied on stone for 
their weapons, particnlarly as no metal contemporary with these 
was discovered. But more important still is the pottery, which 
is of buif, wheelsturned clay, painted with geometric designs in 
black, exactly of the same kind as:that oceurring in the lowest 
stratum (20 to 25 metres depth) found at Susa by M. De Morgan, 
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proving that primitive in hoth places were of the sume char- 
acter. Writing was unknown to the earliest men of Eridu, but 
their skill im working elay and stone shows that they were fairly 
civilized when they miwrated thither from whatever may have 
even their sickles of baked elny, and these occur so frequently 
as to show that the early men there depended greatly on cereals 
for their food, whila the freshwater mussel shells appearing in 
low strata indicate that at that time the Euphrates, which must 
have flowed close by, was counted as 0 source of supply. It is 
probuble, therefore, that these are relies of preSumerian man, 
who occupied the lower part of Southern Mesopotamia before 
the Sumerian migration thither."’ 


PROCEEDINGS 
OF THE 
AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY 
AT THE MERTING IN PHILADELPHIA, PA. 1918 





The annual sessions of the Society, forming its one hanidred 
and thirty-first regular meeting, were held in Philadelphia, Pa, 
at the University of Pennsylvania and the Dropsie College for 
Hebrew and Cognate Learning, on Wednesday, Thursday, and 
Friday of Easter Week, April 28, 24, and 20. 1919. 

The followmg members were present at one or more of the ses- 


‘sions: 
Abbott DeLoug Jackson, Mrs. Ogden 
Alibort, Aire. Dongherts Janvier Peters 
Albright luBose Justrow Prince 
Allged, Misa Dunean Jewett Reider 
Arnold. Evigerton, F- Kent, B. G. Reilly 
Barret Fiber Kukhi Hudolph, ‘Miss 
Harton Gellot Kylo Sanders 
Bates, Mra. (iiipin, Miss Linfield Santis, Ars. 
Bentler Gottheil Luts Rehodt 
Benno Cirmet Margulis Sa viler 
Bloomfield, M, = (rine, Miss Wartin Sulzhargor 
Breasted _ Grieve, Mise Mack Waterman 
Beewn, W. ON. Halper Montgomery Willisins, T. 
Butin Haupt Morgenstern Wood, TL. 
Cadbury Hasehender Miller Worrell 
Campbell Husik Nowell 
Chiers Hussey, Miss Nie, 7. By 
Clay Jackson Norten, Miss (Total: 0a). 


THE FIRST SESSION 

The-first session was held on Wednesday afternoon, beginning 
at 8210-2. a8,,-in: Price Hall, of the: University of Pennsylvania 
Law School, the President, Professor Breasted, being in the chair. 

‘As the Recording Secretaryship was vacant through the resig- 
nation of Dr. Haas, Professor R. G. Kent was appointed Record- 
ing Seeretary for the meeting, The reading of the Proceedings 
@ JAOS WO 
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he meeting in New Haven, 1918, was dispensed with, 
lied already been published in the Journan (38. 320-07). There 
being no corrections, thoy were approved as printed. 

Professor Jastrow, a8 Chairman of the Committee on Arrange- 
ments, presented the report of the Committee in the form of a 
printed program. ‘The following sessiona were appointed for 
Thursday morning at half past nine, Thursdsy afternoon at 
quarter to two, Friday morning at half past nine, and Wriday 
afternoon at two. The session of Thursday afternoon was to be 
devoted to a special program, including the president's address, 
and two symposia, the first on the Need of a School of Living 
Oriental Languuges, and the second on the Outlook for Oriental 
Studies in American Universities. The session of Friday after- 
noon was to be devoted to the presentation of papers on the his- 
torical study of religions, and papers of a more general character. 
Tt was announced that there would be an informal social gather- 
ing of the members at the Art Alliance, 1823 Walnut Street, at 
8-40 ra. on Wednesday: that the Provost of the Univernty of 
Pennsylvania would entertain the members at Inneheon m Hous- 
ton Hall, on Thursday at 1 1. x.; that the annual Subseription 
Dinner would take place at the Att Alliance, on Thuraday eve- 
ning, at 7:00 %, a. (later changed to 7:30 F. m.); and that ithe 
Dropaie College would entertain the members at luncheon on 
Friday at 1 Pp. m. 








REPORT OF THE CORRESPONDING SECRETARY 

The Corresponding Secretary, Professor Franklin Edgerton, 
presented the following report >— 

‘The affairs of tho Society continue to prosper, Interest in oor meetings 
grows from year to yrar, ond ly now so grest that the anmber of papers 
prewented de eres somewhat embarassing, Last year the Directors vote! 
to Teeit the tine allotted to each paper at the meetings to fifteen minutes, 
instead of twenty, aa heretofore. Even with this limitation, the oombor of 
papers offerd makes it diffienit to finish the program in the time to which 
the meetings hav usually been Hmited. The Seeretary feels {t hin duty 
to eal) the attention of the members to this condition, and to suggest that 
they conalder the problem of relieving this congestion. Several proposals 
har been made to deal with the matter. | 

It haa been suggested that at one seasion the Society might divide Itself 


into two groups, an Indo-European anid a Semitie group, papers of more 
technical earneter to bo presented af this aemeion. Against this it in urge 
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thut—in Professor Lanman’s words—n geverous and sympathotic interest 
on the part of each clement of the Society in the work of the other should 
be maintaind and quickend.* The Seeretary feels personally that this is 
a strong, and in fuet a conelusiv, objection to thle plan. 

Again it kas boon anggested that the committes on the program should 
be empowerd to select from the payers offerd such as Seen meet suitable 
for presentation, and should exclude others ‘The Seervlary a ever more. 
atrongly opposed to this proposal, for several feasts. No program com- 
mittee eoali, without sapernatural aid, decide fuirly and justly what papers 
should and what should not be presented. It is often impossible, even 
with the aid of an abstract, to tell how suitable for presentation m paper 
will be. ‘Much depend on the tact and skill of the author. Invidious dis- 
tinetions, not in any way connected with the intrinale merits of the papers 
offerd, would be bound to ersep into the matter. Papers by young and 
unknown authors would tend to be supprest, tha they would often be most 
worthy of presen , and papers by members of prominence and distine- 
tion -woold in practice never be excluded, tho prominence and distinction 
4» not, as a matter of fact, constitute any guarantee that their poesessors. 
will always any something that is worthy of attention. 

Tt bas aleo been suggested that the time-limit of papers whould be still 
further redueed, to ten of if necewary oven to five minutes, This would 
moan in many, if not most, cases that papers would he limited to a bare 
siuterment of the author's conclusions without any attempt to indicate the 
esis for them. Such an nuthoritativ ipse dixit by not the sort of thing 
that our society abould encourage. What we want is not = papal bull 
declaring ‘1 belley so and so.’ We want to know the grounds for the belief, 
and the operations of the suthor’s mind in reaching the belief. It would 
probably seldom be possible to present any adequate defense of a proposi- 
tary personally believe that the former time-limit of twenty minutes, which 
long. It would, in the Seeretury's opinion, be better uot to bay a paper 
presented at all than to hay it presented in the form of a mere barren state- 

+ of conclusions, with no argument to back if up. 

Another attempt to deal with thin situation is represented by the resoln- 
tion which Profemser Lanman has aunounast his intention of introducing 
st this meoting. ‘The resolution has at the came time certain other aims, 
with which most members will probably feel a general sympathy, altho the 
Secretary feols personally that the form of Professor Lanmas"s resolution 
je rather over-irastic. Even if the resolstion should pass, bowever, & 
weold prohably sot effect a sufficient saving of time to meet the situation; 
the programe would still, in the Secretary ’s opinion, remain over-crowied. 

Finally, there remains to consider the possibility of making the sessions 


m trifle longer than hos heretofore been customary. If it were generally 
understood that the meetinge should, or if nesessary might, be made to 


giv time for the presentation of all papera which are likely to be offerd, 
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at leet for ean yearh to com, Three days bb no more time than is allotted 
to the sessions of most learnod voristios in this cousitry, miil probably: moss 


find it too long would of coure bw at iberty to attend ly part of the 
soos, ae in fect som do at present. The sscial aide of our mootings is 

a well developt ani so agreeable that those who o stianill Cae aetdonn teal 
acy untiely to laay befor the enid, and the Secretary believe that this 
ight extension of the time of the sessions would not diminish the pieware 
derived from the meetings. Ho aleo feels that thie tmmaner of extending 
thn eemione would tw better than, for instances, attempting to held evening 
inestings for the preacuiation of papers, which woulil mean the mbamlon- 
mént of either the informal gatheriug or the dinner—both of which are 
earacteristic anil very agreeable features of oor meetings, whinh mowt mam- 
bers would probably liste to gir np. 


"Tha Beenstary has to repitirt the deth of one honorary and five vorporate 
ment Laer, 

Profeame Jolive Welllharsen, of the University of Gittingen, tho dis 
tinguisht Biblical scolar, died January 7, 1918; owing to tho war, his deth 
war reported in this comntry only a frw mantis igo. He was made ag 
honorary member of our anelety In 1000, 

Dr. A. FL Rodolf Hoernle, of Oxford, England, died on November 1, 
1918—the day of the signing of the armistice whirh ended the great war. 
He was » lifo member of our society, whieh be joind in 1575, His andar 
ommtributions to science, partirntarly to our kaowleilge of Indian miediein, 
grid hia publication of the famous Bower manuseript, long held to be the 
Ghiest know Indian manuscript, hay made hin one of the: best-known 
Tndologista of the world. 

Cine of our senior mombers, Mr, Robert M. Olyphant of New York, whe 
joind the society in D801, dieal pt his home ow May 3, 1915. 

Profewer Jens I Westengord, of Harvard University. died at his bome 
in Cambriige ot Beptember 17, 1018. He Jomd: the eocinty in 1905, ile 
was ou authority ow International Law, and had been official advisor to the 
guvermment of Siam, with the rank of Minister Plenipotentiary. ile wna 
chases to represent Alam in thn pemee negotintions fallowing the great 
war, 

Mr, Fraocis A. Conningham, of Mombantvilla, N, 4J., diel on Fobruary 
21, 101%, He wae for & womb of yearé & teqular attendant at qr meet: 
gtr ih wae particularly interested in Egyptology, Te joind the anelety 
in 1010, 

The Rev. Pail W. Sline, who ois clectod to the society only Inet year 
(1978), died at Johnstown, Pa., on September 25, 1015, 

Tho close of the wer brings with it a new world-situation full of problenia 
for all of tia, not only as citizens of our eonntry anil of the world, bat as 
Orieutalate Expeecisily nente and important, of course, are the problems 
connedtell with the future of work in the Near Enat. As tha Secretary ‘s 
professional interests aro not immediately connected with that field, ho 
feels hardly competent to go into these problema Frtimately it is the 
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lead tieceetry to do ao since they will be most competently and wuthorita- 
must be selferident te all, 

Certain other problems, equally important and more exclusiviy Amerienn, 
wil! be enki to the attention of the Society at the ‘symposium’ tomorro 
afternoon, The question of an American peool of living Oriental languages 
has repestediy com up in the past. We hope thie time not only to bring it 
op, bot to bring it to fruition. The tne is certainly more thon ripe All 
inportant countries of Europe hav long sinee recognized the practical talue 
for governmental anil commercial purposes of training men in a knowledge 
of Enstern fanguages and cultures, Qur own country should lag behind 
no longer, That the importance of the mntter la recognised in official 
direlie in Washington is Indicated by the interest whown in our aymposium 
by Mr. Phillips and Mr. Qurr- 

Intimately connected with this question is the general question of the 
future of oriental studies in this country. Often as this wubject has 
been bronaht in the put, the need for ferther elariiiention of it is constantly 
being brot home to most of ws in numerous waye. Tho geutlanien who hav 
been selected to lend the disewesion of thie matter or sure to hav something 
worth while to propose; and it is hoped that their proposals wil be care: 
fully considerd and thoroly discust, both in the meeting and sfterwarda. 


The report of the Corresponding Secretary wes upon mci on 
accepted, and Professor Miiller spoke briefly of the late Mr. 
(" inn i nin anid of hia atures, 

The Corresponding Secretary then read the resolution offered 
hy Profesor Lanman, who could not be present, aa follows: 

Within the last few fleeades, the number of commtunientious offered for 
presentation at meetings of the American Oriental Society bus increased 
from halfsa-domen or lew to half-ahundred or more. It has manifently 
hetome neither fensible nor desirable to bring before tho Society in fifty 
hrief allotted periods of twenty mimites each of less, fifty masue of toch: 
nite) details. To meeomplish @ ball an end, it hoe been suggested that 
tht Bemioty he aplit into separate Semitic and Indo-Ruropean sectione It 
is far more important that a generoos and sympathotle interest on the part 
of cach element-of the Society in the work of the other should be maintained 

Not only the teachings of modern paychology, but ulso these of every-day 
experience, show that the very act of reading (exeept in the case of very 
unitaually stirring matter and of tarely gifter| readers) iw distinetly and 
ineontestably = hypuotizing process, The reading of such detalls, with 
referenore to book and chapter and vere:, and te volume and page of other 
writings by the reader on related anbjects, may perhaps be called successful 
os uo futile displiy of praiseworthy erudition; bat the impression left on 
the hearer is not an inspiring one. It is often little else than that of trans 
parently vainglorious display, Such performances, the Society ought, for 
the good of all—heurers anil readers alike—positively to discourage. 
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With the revolving years, it has come to pass that no pcholar has even 
fhe right to spend iia time and his learning upon matters which have ont 
some relation—direct or indireet—to the spiritual progress of mankind. It 
is not only bis privilege, but also his doty, to tell in comprehensible lan- 
guage whut that relntion ia, what he te trying to do, and why he is trying 
to do it, PAda it is which will interest and stimulate, quicken ond inspire. 
And such inapiration, the delight and encouraging sympathy that come from 
direct -persenul intercourse with man whe are brothers in the spirit, should 
be the dominant obfects of our mestings. Ther ought never to be lost out 
of aight. 

Therefore, be id resolved by the American Oriental Society: That, in 
arranging its program for future meetings, the Society considers that 
fexeept in the ease of an occasional formal address) the normal method 
af laring Oriental topics before the asembly, be—not the rending of 

o prepared manuscript, but—a free oral prosmtation of the matter in 

a form which can be readily and eanlly comprehended by all who ore 

preent And that, in cases where & member is unwilling to attempt 

end manna keem yen ancy mpi gn prem te Mes 
for m time exceeding five minutes. 


‘(Om motion, it was voted to lay the motion on the table. 

On motion of Professor Edgerton, properly seconded, it was 
voted, after considerable discussion and slight amendment, as 
follows: 


Resolved, that the Society's annnal meeting should be made to cover three 
full dayn, with two sessions for bosiness and the presentation of papers 
rach day; the first sxesion to begin about eleven «clock on the morning of 
the first day, and the last session to continue until five or atx o'clock on 
the afternoon of the third day, except when the number of papers to be 
presented is eo emall se to make a ehorter time sufficient for thelr preeenta- 
tion; and further 

Fensieed, thet the oulside Lienit of time for the presentation of papers 

L setings be Often minutes, but that members be urged to economize 
the time of the Society by presenting their communications in an short a 
time aa is consistent with o seolarly defense of their theses. 











REPORT OF THE TREASURER 
The Treasurer, Professor Albert T, Clay, presented the follow- 
™ report, along with that of the Auditing Committee: 
Recmrts Axo Exresortime: ror THE Yraun mpivg Deo. 31, 1918 
Reecipts 
Balanre from old account, Der 31, 1915 . iutare $3,098.14 


Annual dues . i : See 1345.19 
Sith Vee taka ot x. St Thkontag Sb PP SP Pte Se 2 Pee Toth) 





Interest on bonds: 
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Chicago, Rock Island ond Pacific aa $120.00 
Lackawanna seal ceveesee 000,00 
Minnenpoli« Gene Hinetrle Ou, eeeeee «=. 8780.00 
Sule of publieationa ....... feisens eh 182.66 
Interest on balances . 156.04 
$6,027.89 
Expenditures 
For the meeting, 1918: printing and janitor . ea $ 4,00 
To the Corresponding Secrotary: Expenses .....+-... 8 23,00 
sip die ie aad 43,80 BA.20 
‘Treasnror’s expenses: clerical ..-... ify 
A eer 5.45 14.08 
Librarians expenses! clerieal ...-.05...-6: pig 
postage . 220 14,72 
Expenses of the Middle West EU ees meee . oF.00 
Journal: printing | eee ee 416.00 
873 to 383 (5 parts} 1,094.70 
G0 ace eka westdisiimisneane a02.00 
Editors? bonorariums ‘ es - 4150.00 
Gaba EE nn Rave V ned oo 17.24 | 
printing .. - P a 7.50 $540.45 
Draft from India credited twiew .........+6) e588 25.00 
Balance, Dee, 81, 1918 .......... 2 ASG.9 
$6,027.50 


“Tn addition to the balance of $3,326.83 deposited with Yale University, 
the ‘Treasurer of that institution holds for the Treasurer of the Society the 
four bonds listed us contributing toward the receipta 


Ree eee eines ete 8 fe eee Hows : 





Charles W. Bradiey Fund . . €3,000,00 
Alexunder f, Cothoal Fond , 1,500.00 
Willlam Dwight cape Fan , 1,000.00 
Life Membership Fund . waettiutaens 1810000 

87,650.00 


The Corresponding Secretary reporta that of the #25,00 allotted to him 
for expenses there remained in his hands on April 22, 1919, an unexpmded 


tulanece of €4.51. 
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REPORT OF THE AUDITING COMMITTEE 


We hereby certify that we have examined tho account of the Treasuror 
of the Sorlety, ani have foond the sani correct, and that the foregoing 
account i im conformity therewith, Woe hare aleo compared the entries 
‘Treasurer of Yale University, and have found all correet. 

i. Wastsren Hornrs, 

New Haven, April 16, 1910. 


On motion, the Treasurer's report and that of the Auditing 
Committee were accepted. 


REPORT OF THE LIBRARIAN 


The Librarian, Professor Albert T. Clay, presented the follow- 
ing report, which was upon motion accepted ; 


During the-year the accession», including the enrrent periodicals, have 
been catalogued mail put upon the shelves of the Library, 

The requests for books ou the part of members of the Society hava 
ineréase conaidermbly. In a number of instances Yala Library very kindly 
loaned the desired works when the Society's Library dil not posers them. 

Creing to conditions during the past seat ik seme) ailvieable lo postpone 
for the time being our efforts in counsetion with the printing af the «ata~ 
logue. Recewtly, however, the matter has again been taken up, and with: 
the help of Professor Andrew Koogh, the Librarian af Yale University, it 
in hoped to finish this undertnking. Moreover, it is aleo hoped that the 
generous gifts of our fellow-members, Mra J. H, Niee and Professor J- B 


Jowett, towards the expenses of publication, which wore ounouneml last yenr, 


‘Following is a liet of the accessions to the Library, not inelnding the 

Anandarangs Fillal, Diary, v. 6. Eel bp BH. Dodwell. 1015. 

Asintiy papers, pt. IE. , , read by Jivanji Jamehedjl Modi. 1017. 

Bencey Kumar Barker. ‘Che folk-clement it Hinds culture. 1017. 

Benoy Kumar Sarkar. Hindu achievements in exnct science, 1014, 

Bernice Paushi Bishop Museum. Momoire, 1.5, pt 1; v7, mob. 1915, 

Bihar and Orisa reventch society, Journal, +. 4, pt 4; 7.4, ph De 
1917-14. 

Hoas, F, Eutmai tales. 1918, 

Hiundstetter, R. Die Reduplikation in den indianisehen, iadonosischen 

wad indogermaniachen Sprachen, 1017. 

Brown, J... Catalogue raisonné of the prehistoric antiquities be the Tndian 
museum, Calentta. 817. . = 
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marsswamy, Ananda The dante of Siva; fourteen Indian esenys. 

1p1s. 

Cordier, H. Edouard Chavannes, 1918. | 

posers, H. Bijapur and ite erchitertural remmins. 1918. (Archaeolog-— 

jon] survoy of niin, v. 37, Imperial cerles) | 

Densmore, F. ‘Teton Siovz music. 1815. 

The Dinkard, the original Publari text of the Pd pt. of Bk. VILL, with ite 
transliteration in Roman charucters, translations into Engilsh and 
Gujarati [ete.] v. 16. 1817. 

Erach Minocheber Lafa. Knights of Bihistoon. 1916, 





Farnheo, W. ©. ‘The central Arawnke, 1018. (Univ. of Fenn. Univ. 
nusenm. Asthrepologieal publications, ¥. 9.) 
1917. 


‘Firdlicka, A: Recent discoverine attributed to early man in America. 1015. 

‘Kaye, 0. BR. The astranomien! olsertations of Jai Singh. 115. 

Kohler, K. Jewish theology ayatermatically and historically considered, 
1915, 

Mancekji Bejani Tithawalla. Steps to prophet Zoroaster. Le LA. 

Murshall, J, A guide to Ganehi. 1815, | 

Marshall, 3, A gnide to Taxila. 1918. 

Mercer, §, A. B, A Samero-Babylonian sign list, 10058. 

Notz, W.F. Tho Masoretic text of Nahum ctitically compared with the 
anelent versions. LiNp., 

Palestine uxploration funil. Annual report . . . for the year 1016-17. 3 ¥, 

Pratt, 1. A. Assyria and Batylonia; a list of references in the Now York 
Public Library. 1915. 

Quackenbos, GP. cd, Tho Sanskrit poums of Mayura. 1917. (Colombia 
univ. Indo-Iranian series, v. 4.) 

Hock, J. F. A monographic study of the Hawaiian species of the tribe 
“Lobeliolileae family Campanulacese. 1010. | 

Eshool of oriental wtudies, Landon institution. Bulletin. 1918. 

Société détodee oefaniennes (Polynésie orientale) no. 4, Mars, 1015. 

The South Inding resnreh, 8 monthly jotirnal, v. 1, nd. 1-2. Ang.Sept. 
1918, | 

Atudies is Biblical paralleliam, pt. 1, by 1.1. Newman, pt. 2, by W. Popper, 
(Univ. of California pobliratious in Samitie philology, Aug. 1918.) 

The Toyo-Gnkuho, Heporte of the investigntions of the Oriental society, 
vr, &, no, 1,3; May, 1018, Sept. 1918: and v. 0, no. 1; Feb. 101. 

Thach, 2D, B. ‘Legisne Torom! Orammaticn practica linguse hetrolene, 
c. 1. 1015. 

Worrell. W, FH. Zur Aussprache des arobischen & uid h. (Vox, 1014, 
Heft =) Cc 

The following ore all Biamese terta: 

Abhinhapacesvekkanspatha. A sermon on tho fruite of good and ill aon- 
uct, With m preface by Ho R. H, Prince Sommot Amorabandiu. 
EL 2407. 
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As account ef oe royal eremation during the tims of Ayoddhya. With a 
preface by HE. H. Prince Damrong Rajonubhab, B: E, 2459, 
Chroniclo of the family of Bang Chang, \iiculand afsehehna metas ot peli Prince 

Damrome *| whhab, B, EB. S457, 

Chreniele of the kingwom: of Cambodin. ‘With-a prefase by H. Be HL Prinee 
Damrong Eejanubhah HF. EL 2460. 

A collection of beat eonge With a preface by H. R. BH. Prince Damrong 
Rajanobhah 8. E. 2460, 

A collection of maaime in vere. With s preface by H. B.-H. Prince Dasn- 
rotg Eojanubheah #B, BE. 2480. 

A collection of poctical worke to the glory of our lord the Budilha, of the 
Dovnins, of the Royal elophanta, etc. With a preface ty H, BR. Ft. 
Prinen Damrong Hajanubhah, B.-E, 2457, 

A collestion of '‘Sakrava’’—Songs improvived gm certaia cersslone in 
presence of H. M. King Chulslougkorn. With o preface by H.R, H. 
Princes Damrong Rajansbhab, BE. 2461, 

A collection of stnnzas. Composed by ancient poots, With o preface by 
H. 8. BH. Prince Daoorong Eajanubiab.. B. FE. 2400. 

A eollsetion of travel. Pt. 1. With a preface by H. BR. A. Prince Damrong 
‘Rajannbhah 48, FE. .2461, 

Eigitee: anelent mors] provera with emmmeontary. With « preface by 
i. ER. H. Prince Damrong Eajannbiab. B. EL 2400. 

An itistorien] sketch of the chief monnsteriee of Siam. With a preface by 
fi, &. EH. Princo Damrong Rajannbhab, B. BE, 2457, 

Historical sketch of the national library, With a preface by H. RB. H. 
Prince Damron Rajanublab. B. B, 2459, 

The JAtukn, or, Stories of the Bukiha's former births, tr. fram the Pali 
into Bilamew Book 1, ¥. 9-5; Book 4, pt 1, 44. BE 2460.81, 

_. With o preface by H.R. H. Prince Domrong Kajanubhab. 

The history of Khun Chang Khon Phen. A poem intended for recitation, 
% 12. With «a preface by H. BR. H. Prince of Nagor Rajatims. 3B. E. 
2480, 





Evidences regarding Arudihva; givea by Khun Lanng Ha Val to the King 
of Ava. With « preface ty H. H. H. Princes Damrong Majanubhab. 
Ti. E, 2459. 

Nang | Chintari. An epleoda from the drama ‘‘Inao."" By Krom Phra 
Rajavang Pavara. Vijaiyajan. With s preface by H. R. HL Prince 
Damrong Rajanubhab. B. EL 2460, 

Manners and customs, pt. I. Customs of the Lao. With a preface by H. 
i. H. Prince Damrong Hajanubhab. RB, E. 2461. 

Memoirs of Hiuwung Udem Sumpatti. With a preface by H. BH. H. Prince 
Damrong. Hajannbhab B. FE 2458. 

A. colivetion of discourses by H. M. Hing Mongkut, With a preface by 7. 
BR. H. Prince Sommot Amorsbandhu. . E. £457, 

Psihadhommavinicchaya. On various paints of religious doctrine. With 
a preface by H.R. H. Prince Damrong Rajanabhab, B. E. 2457, 
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History of the hotly imuge valled Phra Buddha Jinaraj, by H. M. Ring 
Chulaleng korn. WHh ao preface by H. RB. EH. Prince Damrong Baja- 
nubhab, BH. EB. 2469. 

History pf the boly imago called Phra Buddha Sihing. With o preface by 

HR. BL Prince Dameong Hajanubhah #B. E. 2461. 

Short history of the various religions, by Phra Prajakich Karachakr, With 
a preface by H. EB. H. Prince Damrong Rajancbbab. B. E. 2461 

A record of tho military expodition against Chieng Tang. With @ prefare 
by Hi. RK, H. Prince Damrong Rajanushhab, B, E. 2459. 

A record of the vorage of H. M. the Inte king to Singapore, Bataria and 
Indin, With a preface by H. BR. H. Princo Damrong Hnajanobhab, 
B, EL 2400, 

Royal edicts of 1. M. the-late king, With o profnce by Hi. R. H, Prines 
Damrong Rajannbhab, B. E. 2458, 

Siratthamamueeaya. A commentary on Buddhist prayers. Tr. from the 
PAli inte Biammee. Chapter 1, 4, 15-21.. B, E. 2451-23460, 6 ¥. 

A sermon; being a translation of Ayicanasutta. Tr, from the Pali by 
Somdet Fira. Sangharaj Pusadeb (Vat Rajapradit}.. With o preface 
by EL B.A. Prince Damrong Rajanubheb. B. E. 216}. 

A wermon; being o translation of Cilatanbisankhyagutta. Tr. from the 
Pali by Somdet Phra Sanghoraj Pussadeb (Vat Rajapradit).. With 
a preface by H.R, H. Prince Damrong Rajanubhab. B. E. 2481, 

A sermon; being a translation of Dhammacetiyasutts. Tr. from the Pal 
into Sinmese by Bomiet Phra Sangharnj Pussadeb (Vat Rajapradit). 
With o preface by H. BR. H. Prince Damrong Rajanubhab, B, E 2460. 

A sermon; being a translation of Sabbasimaffifinusisant and Ukkatthapa- 
tipadinustsan] from the Pali by Somdet Phro Sanharaj Pusssdeb 
(Vat Rajapradit). With « preface by H. RH. Prince Damrong 
Rajanubliah B. BE 2461. 

A sermon. on the duties of sovereigns illuetrated by somo exainples taken 
from the history of Siam, By Prince Paramanujit Sinros.. With a pre- 
face by H. KR. H, Prince Damrong Rajannbhab B, E. 2461, 

A #ermon on the life of Buddha, by Bomdet Phin Sangharaj Puseadeb 
(Vat Rajapradit), With w preface by H. B. H. Prince Damrong Eaja- 
nublab. HB. E. 2460. 

A sermon on the ton duties of sovereigns, Wustrated by some examples tion 
out of the history of Siam, With a prefan by H. E. H. Prince 
Damrong Hajanubinh, B. E. 2458. 

A poom based on Shakespeare's Merchant of Venice. With a preface by 
H. BR. H. Prince Damrong Rajanubhab B. E. 2459. | 

lasepaiihh; tr. from the Pall by Somdet Phra Senghoraj Pussadets (Vat 
Rajupradit). Pt. 14. With preface by H. BR. H. Prince Damrong 

The story of Inao according to thw thoatrical version. With « preface by 
H. &, H. Prince Damrmg Rajanubhab. B. EL 2460. | 

Ubhayatakys, 1 collection of moral stanran With a preface by H.R H. 


Prince Damrong Sommot Amorabandiu. 45. EB, 2467. 
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Upemthosiinkethh: On the eelebration of Tpossthe day, With a preface 
by H. &. H. Prince Dumrong Hajanubhab. B. EB. 2459. 

A poetical version of the PAll poom Vanunvritti. ee revere 52h 2- 
ft. Prinee Domrong Rajannbhah. 3B, E. 2450, 

The Hite of Vessantara aceconting to the Siamese official version. “With a 
preface by H. BR HL Prince Damrimyg Rajanulhab &. E> 400, 
Viridiatikya. A collection of moral stantas, With « prefaces by HL RK. H. 

[rince Dumrong Rajamobhah, B. EB. 2457. 
‘The inecriptions of Wat Rajapradit, composed hy H. M. Eing Mongicut, 
With a prefaeo by Ho 2 HL Prince Damrong Rajansbhab, B. EB, 244. 


REPORT OF THE EDITORS OF THE JOURNAL 

Professor Jamés A. Montgomery, as Senior Editor of the 
JOURNAL, presented the following report of the Editors, which 

WAS pon motion aecepted by the Society: 

With the year 1015 we love mode the year of the Jovmwat, correspond 
with the calendar year. The ieeve tn five Parts hos been continue with 
tatiafietion Mueb delay ha» been experieneed in getting the Parta oot on 
time, bot with the new year thie tardiness ling been corrected andj we bope 
now to keep to our pebedule. The reduce] size of the volume and economies 
hare consitorably lessened the bill for printing. No alleviation in printing 
coute is yet in eight, bet we hope that with the better Asanclal confidence 
to wy exneeted! after the War we may feel authorized to enlarge the volume 
townrds ita former siz. : 

We note with pleamure tho very satisfactory arrangment which has boon 
made with the Yale University Press as our Publishers, ‘Tho connection is 
netfol and profitable and glee gives ue a standing in the poblishing world. 

Jaune A. MommMoweer, 
Fuaxenin Eporrox, 
ELECTION OF MEMBEKS 

The iigetr® rsons, recommended by the Directors, were 
olected members of the Society; the list inchides some elected 
nt a later session : 





Hoxsanany Meunni 
Sir Arthur J, Evans, Ashmolenn Museum, Oxford, Engiand.. 


‘Miss Beatrice Allard, Prof. Ma: Hanilman, 
Prof. F. (L Donecalf, Ror. Lewin Hodous, 
Jr Gineeppe Purlani, Rev. E. P. Janvier, 
Miza Afiew Gilpin, Mr. R. FP. Jolmaton, 


Dy, TB. Halper, Mra. Pletcher Laid, 
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Ih, Janes T. Marsh, Mr. Vietor Segalen, 

Mr. RB. 1). Mossuyeh, Rev, William Shellabear, 
Mr. George Tyler Molynecs, Mr, M..T. Sterelny, 

Mr. Charles Marten Prynue, Prof, F. J. Teggart, 

Mr. Harry L. Rien, Mr, Hertiert E. Winlork, 
Mr. William Bacon Seofichi, Mr. Howland Wood, 


Professor Jewett, for the Committee on Nominations, asked 
and received permission to report at a later sessiOn. 
At this point, the reading of papers was begun, as follows: 
ftor. Dr. J.  Nres, of Hrooklyn: ‘The Origin of the Sunierian signs 4b, 
Tennu, smd Imma. Hemarke by Professors Barton ond Clay. 
Mies L. CG. Gaitve, of Orman Grove, N. J.: Tudia a9 a factor in Ameri- 
en Uitern ture. 
Ao brief review of the various claswes of Literature in Amerie, in 
which India—tho lami, the peoqle, ite history, ote-—is » prominent «ib 
On motion of Professor Edgerton, properly seconded, if wits 
voted to aniend 
Article 1X of the Constitution by striking out the words ‘anid meeting 
to le hell in. Mosenchnaetts at least once in three yours,” oo thet thw Article 





as amended shall read: 
» Article EX. Am Anoual Mooting of thr Bociety whall be held ihering 
Eastor week, the days ond place of the meeting to be determiived Le the 





Dinetors, One or more other megtiogs, at the diseretion of tho Directors, 
wty Ale he beld each year ot mich plate snd) thie ao the Directors shall 
ee 

bud to amend Arthie T of the By-Laws by striking out the words ‘anit it 
shall he his duty to keop, in.w book provided for the purpoee, a copy of 
hte fetters,’ so that the Article as amend] shall reaul: 

[. ‘The Corresponding Secretary shall conduct thé correspondence af the 
Society; and ho shall notify the meetings in such manner aa the President 
a the Hoard of Thrsetors shall direct. 

The purpos of the first amendment was to render effective 
the privilege obtained by the amending of the Society's Charter 
(see the JouRNAL, 38, 321-22); that of the second was to remove 
a dend-letter lnw. 

The Society then adjourned for the day, at $:20 Pp, Mt 


THE SECOND SESSION 
The seeond session of the Society wax enlled to order by Presi- 
dent Brensted at 9:33 o'clock on Thuredsy morning, in Price 
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Hall of the University of Pennsylvania Law School, and the 
presentation of papers was at once begun: 

Rev. G, & Evxw, of Yale University: Kitab al Haidah wal Iti@ar, or 
iba Book of Evasion and Apology. 

This is cne of the Landberg collection of Arabic manuscripts in the 
Library of Yolo University. It comes from Abbasids Bagdad. The 
fpome of the author ia Abd ol Azie tin-Yahya al-Makki ai-Kinani. 
The text is a polemic ugainst the Motazilites who preached the doe- 
ty of the ‘crested Koran’ ae over against the erthedax doctrine of 

the ‘unorlginate aud eternal Kornn.* Tt is claimed that this hook was 
delivered in the form of m disputation in the presence of the great 
Abbaside caliph ai-Mamun during the period of the Mutazilite inquisi- 
tion, 
Professor A. Expes, of Joins Hopkins University: Semito-Egyption 
Words, Dincumion. by Dr. Albright and Profeser Breasted. 

Sinve the list moeting of the Society the stock of Semito-Egyptinn 
words kha heen increased by about 500. Semito-Egyplian phonetica 
appear now in a mach clearer light. Semitic L appears in oli Egyptian 
aon, noteasr. The ‘enke" in the Egyptian alphabet has the value of 
g (palatalieed g), and etymologirally it nnawere to both, Gddé ond 
Ginel, A fee ovw Semito-Egrption words: ngi ‘reseue’: Arab. 
nigga; pg ‘stroteh,’ pgt ‘bow’: Arab, fagga ‘bend (bow), atreteh 
(bow-string}"; mrt ‘shuttle’: Ayal. névea ‘weave’; mt ‘phallus’: 
Assyr. mutiw ‘front,’ muttie ‘in front,’ Arab, miitta! ‘relationship,’ 
Heb. mothim ‘men'; age ‘flag’; Sem, stem alr; ete. 

Profesor L, O, Ranuer, of Trinity Colleges The Kashmir Atharva Veda, 
Rook Seven, 

‘Miss Bora Nogrox, of Johns Hopkins University: The Life-Index in 
Hinin Fiction, Hemarke by Dr, W. N. Brown 

Woe may distinguish two leading categories of thie motif, terming 
them active and passive. ape oaen etek 24) Metve Spat sen bee 
or inanimate object, on which the life of a man or demor dls: 
destroction of the index involves destruction of the owner, The pna- 
sive index is merely sume token, often a plant, which signifies to = 
friend the iliness, danger, or doth of the bectower by some chango of 
condition, The tro are often used to milvantage in the same story, A 
further typo, tho omall in acope, iv the faith token. Life-index motif 
ma snny einem mated, 7a Fada Solkore, yet etmost. fotally abawat. im 
Ltermtare, 

Professor G. A. Bastox, of Bryn Mawr Callegy:; Double postpositives in 
early Sumerian. Remarks by Profesor Jastrow, Drs. Chiers and Liste, and 
the author of the paper. 

Profeenr Pact Hart, of Johnie Hopkina University: (a) Ox and ase at 
the Nativitr; (b) Nehemiah‘s night-ride; (¢) The passage hawk; (d) 
Aceniian. ond Sumerian, Discusion by Professor Jastrow anil author of 
the paps. 
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(mn) Ox anit des af the Nativity. The Evangelium Paoudo-Matthaei 
says that whea Mary placed the Babe in the manger, ox and ase wor- 
shiped him, thus fulfilling the prophecies in In 1. 3 and Hab. 3. > 
where byf-qérr ghentm hayyehd be supposed fo mean ia medio duyram 
errudericr!iaarrs, This, however, would be in Hebrew: bén shidim hoyyéth, 
not béqgere shjudiin Anwyim. We siust rend bi-grdv shanim, ‘in the 
(next) fow years’ (of, mig-qaréy ‘soon* Ezek. 7, 8). The poet naka 
that Jich should in wrath (i. ¢, the Syrian persecution) remomber 
“morey and manifest himself in the near future. 

(b) Nehemish's Night-ride, Nehemiah went from the Valley Gate 
(im the southern wall) towurd the Dragon Woll, L «., the Mamilln Pool 
NW of the Jaffa Gate; and after he had retursed to the Valley Gate, 
he went toward the Fountain Gute at the southeastern corner of Jeru- 
snlem: finally bo went north in the Eidrox Valley to inepevt the 
dentate wall. The Dragon Well is identical with the Serpent Pool of 
Jovphun and the An (nt the head of the Valley of Hinnom) of 
Zech. 14. 5. Arab, apal means serpents, LAX hes wr . . + sor In 
Nob, #13, und the Vaolgute: ef. ... #t. 

(o) The Passage Howk, For be-mog ‘acdr in Zeph. 2, 2, which is 
supposed to mean ke pameed as fhe chaff, LYX rends be-neg ‘dvér. This, 
however, does not mean drdop saparcpeduerey, but like o posage 
hawk (Job 39, 26). Instead of the first bemistich bi-térm [édheth 
hdg, which is supposed to mean before the deoree bring forth, we must 
read bé-térm rédheth Adq, before Fate demvend The preceding Hne 
of this cuphamistic liturgical appendix abould be read and trnnslated: 
Hithgéshdshd wa-gédda (#@-Fohwt hag-gdy han-nitedl, ‘bow yourselves 
and bend to Jhvh, yo slnfol people.’ 

(4) Accodion ond Sumerian, Gayee (1870) and Lenormant (1873) 
tailed the non-Semitio language of Babylonia Accedian, while Oppert 
(1865) used the name Sumerian, adding that the term Acendian could 
denote only the Semitic Asarro-Babylonian, Oppert was right; bul 
it ip necessary to substitute Accadian for Assyrian. The older form 
of the non-Semitic Sumerian, which we find in the enneiform litanies, 
pmy be callod the Utanle dialect, just os we speak of the Vedle and 
Gathh didleets. ‘The native name eme-sil means language of enlurge- 
Soc (eran Racppmmane dene se gmai a and alludes to ite 

Dr. W. y. Raovws, of the University of Peunsylvania: Eseaping one's 

fate: o Hindu parndor Ulustrated from fiction. Eemarks by Dr. Abbott 
and Profesor Kent. 

The Hindus ore justly thot to beliovww that man‘s fate is inevitmble, 
whether {t results from previous Karma or fram the decroee of mit 
arbitrary deity. But there are a comparatively few peopl in India 
who rebel against this dictum, anid fiction offers ustrations of three 
ways fo escape fate. Tluman shrewdness my trick fate; the grace 
pi ipann od may saty 8 moeshipier ‘trom Sestineh miatortcsey oF a 
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man’s dete may so ‘mitignte the lot assigned him at birth that the 
termes are fotiiiied in word aly, oot in spirit 
Professor H. J, Capecuv, of Haverford College: Dhil- Luke translate 
wriitey Arumain woures?! Remarks by Profesor Haupt and the muthor of 
thr paper. 
im A. H. Sarnnens, of New York City: Tortrait painting a» 4 iimn- 
nintie devieo in Sanskrit plays. Remarks by Profewar Bhowntheld. 

Some playa in whinh portrait gminting be tised ae a dramatic device. 
Tised to bring the hero and huroine together. Pottralie almowt alwoys 
painted by one of the lovern. Where in the plays the painting occurs 
In @hal manner it is introduced: Method of painting, mmterial pred, 

Dr, A. Carers, of the University of Penwsytranin: Akkadian and Sume- 
fian personal nomex. Discussion by Professors Clay snd Haopt and the 
anthor of the paper. 

Beles whieh help tn distingnivhing “sames of the tre funguages, 
wheerer difievlty arises, Mony Akkedinn names appear An early 
Gocuments in woh om form av to be practically Indlatinguleiable from 
thr Bomerian name Thin is teenuse imac’ pleneti¢ valoes, which 
have hitherto Lees considered porily Aimerlan, aro aleo weed in the 
formation of the Akkadian oxime, 

At 1205 », a. the Society took a recess until the afternoon 


= 


THE THIRD SESSLON 
‘The third session waa called to order ty the President al 2:05 
pw. on Thorsday, in the Auditorium.of Houston Hall, Univer- 
aity of Pennaylvania. 

Mra. William Albert Wood. of the Women’s Committee, briefly 
addressed the gathering on behalf of the Vietory Loan. 

‘This was followed by an address of welcome on the part of the 
University of Pennsylvania, by Viee-Provost Josiah EL Penni: 
man, in the absence of Provost Edgar Fahs Smith. 

Professor James H. Breasted, as President of the Society, then 
delivered. the annual presidential address, upon ““The Place of 
the Near Orieut in the Career of Man, and the Coming Tusk of 
the Orientalist."’ [Printed in this Part of the Jormvan, 99.) 

The next waa # symposium on ‘The Need for a School of Liv- 
ing Oriental Languages,’ the speakers being Dr. Taleott 
Williams, Director of the Pulitzer Svhool of Journiliam of 
Columbian University; Professor W. H, Worrell, of the Kennedy 
Schoot of Missions, Hartford, Connecticut, and the next Director 
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of the American School of Oriental Research in Jerusalem ; Mr. 
W. H. Sehoff, Secretary of the Philadelphia Museums; Hot. 
William Phillips, Assistant Secretary of State of the United 
States of America, whose paper was in his unavoidable absence 
read by Professor Jastrow. The Hon, Wilbur J, Carr, Diree- 
tor of the Consular Servier at Washington, also had been 
expected to speak, but was unable to be present, and by telegram 
expressed his hearty approval of the proposal. At the conclu- 
sion of the addresses, Professor A. V. Williams Jackson of 
Columbia University presented a set of resolutions, which had 
previously received the endorsement of the Board of Directors 
of the Society. These resolutions were by vote adopted, as fol- 
Lows : | 

Wears: (wing to the fact that the connection between Americn and 
the Kast ie growing ¢loser every dny and has been still more emphusised 
by events in the recent war, it is desirable that young men who aire going 
to the Orient in Consular Service, or for purposes of commerce, should have 
2 knowledge in advance of the languages and conditions of the countries 
in which their activities are to be engaged; 

Axp Waeeeia: There ore already oxisting in various European centers 
gpecial schools for such training, as for example the eole dea tangoes 
orientales vivantes, at Paria: 

‘We It Tomemroxe Rescoven: That the American Oriental Society ot an 
offinial eexiion of ite annual meeting beld at Philadelphia, April 24, 101¥, 
declares that it la highly desirable that such a Behool of Modern rien tal 
Languages bo established in the United States of America, cniler gore: 
ment auspices, at Washington or elsewhare. 

Asp Be It Fooruee Resouven: That copies of «aid resolution eoncern- 
ine the desirability of establishing such a echool be sent to the President 
of the United Sintes, to the Secretary of State, and to the Chairman at 
the Hennte Committee on Foreign Helatigus. 

Fusvumuoxs Bx Ir Resoyven: That copies of the aame resolution be 
emt to Chambers of Commerce throughout the country for their endorsed 
ment. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS FOR 1919-1920 

_ Professor Jewett, for the Committee on Nomination of Officers, 
now reported as follows: 

For President—Profesor Charlee ockwell Lamman, of Harvard Univer- 

For Viee-Presidénts—Profemor Richurd J. H. Gottheil, of Columbia 
University; Profemor A. V. Willlame Jackson, of Columbia University; 
Profesmr Leroy Waterman, of the University of Michigan. 
10) JAO6 39 
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Yor Corresponding Seeretary-—Dr. Chartes J, Ogilen, of New York City: 
For, Recording rerriar foeor LeRoy Carr Barret, of Trinity Col- 


For Treéeasurer—Profesor Albert T. Gay, of Yale University. 

For Idbrarian—Professor Albert 'T, Clay, of Yalu University. 

For Editors of the Journal—Profease: James A. Montgomery, of the 
University of Peuesrivania; Professor Franklin Edgerton, of the Uuiversity 
of Pennesylvsnia. 

For Ddrectors, term expiring 1822—Profeeor Jomes Honry Breasted, of 
the University of Chicago; Professor Morris Jastrow, Jr., of the Uaiversity 
of Penteylrania; Professor David G. Lyon, of Horverd University. 


The officers thus nominated were duly elected. 

There followed # symposium on ‘The Outlook for Oriental 
Studies in American Universities,’ the speakers being Professor 
Maurice Bloomfield of Johns Hopkina University, on Inde-Ira- 
nian Studies, and Professor Morris Jastrow, Jr., of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, on Semitic Studies; und, more briefly, 
Professor J. H. Breasted of the University of Chicago. On 
motion of Professor Jastrow, properly seconded, it was voted 
to approve and to refer to the Board of Directors the following 
migerest i ons: 





1. The preparation of m statement setting forth the soope, character, 
aime and purposes of Oriental studies, to bs presenta) 10 institutions at 
which eonh studies are not represented. 

® To consider the advisability of preparing a plan for archaeological 
explorntion in the Near Ehst, euch plan to be presented at us arly @ period 
aa possible to the Carnegie Institution. 

5. To consider the adrisnbility of forming a Natlonal Aendemy for 
the Hurmanitioe anil, if in thw judgment of the Dirvetors the effort to form 
such ao Arailemy should be mao, to authorize them to appoint a committes 
to so-oporate with such organizations aa the Archaeological Institute of 
Amorica, the Amorican Historical Asweciation, the American Philesophical 
Association, the American Philological Association, the Modern Language 
Assoclation, and other societies covering the Humanities, and to take sch 
other wtepe wa im their judgment may seem advizahlo. 


President Breasted then stated that the Board of Directors 
by a postal ballot hed joined with various Museums and aimilar 
interested institutions in a resolution urging the Peace Confer- 
exe in Paria to embody, in the terms of peace, the protection of 
antiquities in the former Ottoman Empire, together with provi- 
sions for fair and ejual treatment of all adequately equipped 
expeditions for excavation and research; and that a committee 
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of the Peace Conference had been appointed ‘and was reporting 
back to the Conference provisions which were entirely satisfac- 


At 6:00 o’clock the Society adjourned for the day. 


THE FOURTH SESSION 

The fourth session was called to order by President Breasted 
at 9:45 o'clock on Friday morning, in the anditorium of tie 
Dropsie College for Hebrew und Cognate Learning. 

The President announced that the next meeting of the Society 
would be held at Cornel! University, Ithaca, New York, on Tues- 
day, Wednesday, and ‘Thuredsy of Easter week, April 6, 7, and 
8, 1920, Certain additional nominees for membership, included 
in the list already given, were duly elected. 

The Corresponding Seeretary reported also two amendments 
to the Constitution and By-Laws, approved by the Board of 
Directors and referred to the Society for final action, as follows: 

That Article IT] of the Constitution be amended to read: **Tha 
membership of the Society shall consist of Corporate Members, 
Honorary Members, and Honorary Associates." 

That the opening words of By-Law VII be amended to read: 
‘All members shall receive a copy'’ ete. 

The purpose of these amendments was to create a new class of 
membership among men prominent in the public life of the 
eountry, whose interest should be enlisted in promoting the work 
of the Society, By motion, the amendments were adopted. 

The reading of papers was then resumed: 

Professor M. L. Manootra, of the Dropslo College: Two emendations in 
the Old Testament. Remarks by Professor Haupt. 

Teal, 49, 12 Lyre pro"Aperm™; Prov. 25. 8 1. PRN pro Ryn. 

Professor BE. P. Dovewenrr, of Goucher College: New cuneiform refer 
ences to Boelahasrar. 

Nine tablets in the Yale Babylonian Collection, dated In the reign 
of Natwnidus, indicate the prominence of Belshazzar in affaire at 
Erech. Two texte pines kine on un equality with his father in oaths. 
He bad pastoral and agricultural interests and exercised some jurindic- 
tion in temple mutters, at the same time paying a tithe to Banna. A 
receipt for his tithe ls contained in the Goucher Colleges Babylonian 











Calleetion. 
Professor Lanot WaATrswan, of the University of Michigan: The curse 
in the paradise epic. [To be printed in the Jounnat.] 
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Rev. H. Lixrima, of the Dropsio College: The dependenee of the Tal- 
mudlie principle of aamakhia on Babylonian law, [To be printed in the 
Jovavat.] Bemarke by Profesor M 

Profesor J, D, Pemex, of Columbia University: Some Sumerian word 
formations [To be printed in the Jovewal.] Remarks by Professor 
Haopt, Dr. Albright, Professor Rref..and the author of, the. paper. 

Professor A. V. W. Jacuson, of Columbia University: From diary notes 
shally Sci Meweyotnaita and oc © fourth journey bo\ Persia. Remarks by 
“Professor Gottbell and the author of the paper. 

Memorandum regarding the tomb of Eern on the Tigria; the Arch 
of Otesipbon near Bagdad; the ruins of Keeri Shirin in Western 
Persia; and the Gravé of Baba Tabir, the eleventh century Persian 
qustrain poot, at Hamadan. 

Profesor E. J. H. Gorroei, of Columbia University: [bo ol-Whesiti's 
controversial trentiso against non-believers, 

Professor G. 8. Doweax, of the American University, Washington; The 
future life in the oldest Egyptian texts. 

The oldest Egyptinn inscriptions (4000 B, (.) contain a well 
ieveloped future life in eastern «ky surrounded by water and reached 
by rafta and boats, Tt is mw glorified Egypt with reeds, flowers, trees, 
fioide, tokev, and rivere Entrance is condition! on ceremonial end 
ethien) purity, The chief food bs bread, beer, geese, and oxen. Tho 
heavenly occupation is serving the gevds. Resurrection of the body and 
immortality ore tanght in clearest terms, ‘Horus hos united for thee 
thy members," ‘Thoo hast deparinl that tho mightest live.’ 
Henctivism is taught with Ro as supreme god. Set le the evil doer, 
the Satan. 

Profesor Faaxxiix Evoreron, of the University of Pennsylvania: The 
Glosofic materials of tho Atharvn Voda, Bemorks by Professor Bloomfield 
anid the anthor of the paper. 

The connecting tink between Vedic filosofy aud mmgic, and therefore 
the reason for the preaence of the Monofe mnterinia in the AV., ia to 
be found m their common aim, vis., the attainment af practical, worldly 
wade by means of mystic, esoteric (or magic) knowledge. The Athor- 
van flosafie bynes therefore hey o natural anid proper place in the 
tolleetion fram the start ani are sot forwn intrusions in any sensd, 
Tho Atharvan ritnul texte support thie view, The practical aime of 
“higher thot’ ar prominent eves in the Upanishads, the culmination of 
Vodle filosofy. 





When Professor Etigerton rose to read his paper a rising vote 
of appreciation was tendered to him. by the Society for his unfail- 
ing services as Corresponding Seeretary during the past four 
years, from which position he was by his own desire retiring. 

The President then announced the membership of certain com- 
mittees : 
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On Arrangements for the Next Mesting: Professor Nathaniel 
Schmidt, Chairman; Professors Kh. J. caine Gottheil and Leroy 
Waterman, and the Corresponding 

On Nomination of Officers for 1920-21: "Rev. 1 Dr. J.B. Nies, 
Chairman; Professor J, D. Prince; and Mr, E. T. Newell. 

The Auditing Commities: Professors E, W. Hopkins and F. W. 
Williams, 

On motion, it was voted to extend « vote of thanks to the 
quthorities of the University of Pennsylvania and to those of the 
Dropsie College for Hebrew and Cognate Learning, for their 
generous hospitality to the Society during the meeting. 

At 12:30 o'clock the Society took a recess until the afternoon 
se si0 A 


THE FIFTH SESSION 


The fifth and last session of the meeting of 1919 was held al 
the Dropsie College on the afternoon of Friday, beginning at 
2:53 o'clock, with President Breasted in the chair. The reading 
of papers was at once begun: 

Professor Jvtiax Moxuexereax, of the Hebrew Union College: Holy 
Crom Day. Remarks by Rov, Dr. Niet, Professors Jastrow and Miller, 
Rey, Tir. Kyle, and the author of the paper. 

This festival is celebrated on September 14th (old #tyle) in the 
Eastern Church, Tt commemorates, supposedly, the finding of the 
Cros on September 14,224 A. 1. On this eame day the Church of the 
Anostnale ond that of Golgotha dd Crucem, both apon Calvary, were 
fediested, The feutival is popularly celebrated by kindling huge ben- 
fires and by other curious rites. It is raat aed a furvival of an 
ancient, Semitic, equinoctial festival, which marked, in many loentities, 
the beginning of the new year. The ceremonies were frequently of a 
Egturnalian character. [Tt was customary to dediente new sanctunrice 
upon this festien! ond to enll down fire from heaven. 

Mra, D, ML Bares, of Cambridge, Masa. Brief men tian of transiationa 
Into Chinese liv the Intw Bishop 3S. I. J. 

This translation—alone—of the entire “Old Testament into thie Man- 
itarin language, His translation—alone—of the entire Rible into 
High Werli. His translation of the Prayer-Rook inte High Wen-IL 
Reagsnns for potting the Bible into High Wen-ll. His revisions of this 
book, made onder enormous pierce, and in his invalids chair, with 
the nee of one finger, only, for typewriting. His courngeous journey 
to Chins, and to Japan, in this helpless condition, in order to have his 
book printed. 


Rev. Tr. J. BH. Ampo'rr, of Summit, N. J:: Bhinodis, the Maratha poet: 
suint, Remarks by Professore M. Bloomfield and, Miller. 

Between Dnyaneehvar, the first of the Maratha mint-poeta, A. D. 
12900, and Fikuath, 1548-1600, comes the minor saint-poot Bhinudis, 
great-grandfather of Eknath, ‘The traditional story of his life as pre- 
served by Mahipati in Bhaktaryaya, chap. 42, 42, and Bhaktalilamrita 
‘48 is exceedingly interesting. He appears ua religiously inclined 
teom childtiood, and Inter av the honest merchant who would die rather 
thun tél! @ He, and who adopted the system of the ‘feed pricg,’ with 
great «neces, From this life he, howerer, retired to a religious life. 
He brought bock from Vijayunngara the image.of Vithoba that the 
evidence of this cvent ta lacking. About a hundred of bls Abhangs are 
wxtont. 

Professor M. Bioowrren, of Johns Hopkins University. The dohada, 
or craving of pregnant women; a motif of Hindn fletion. [To bo printed 
in the Jounsat,] Diseusslon by Professor Edgerton. 

Rer, Dr. Jous P. Perens, of New York Giy: The home.of the Smmite. 
[To be printed in the Jovmwat.] Disewesion. by Profesacra Jastrow, 
Ercested, and Miller. Such interest was aroused that the Direstors ware 
riqiiteted ta consider the feasibility of appointing & symposium on this 
tople as o fanture of the program of the next reves ti thar. 

De. W. PF. Avanwur, of Johns Hopkina University: Menta and Nerdmesin, 

‘Mani of Magan, defeated by Naramsin of Akkad, le Manes ( Moun) 


af Egypt. All line of investigation, histories), geographical, ehro- 
nélogiral, and arehanologiesl, converga in support of Vhiw thesis. 


Orman — Armenia; Tibhar — Anti-Tauros; Tbla = Gibla (Gubia) ; Tar- 
muti—Philistisy Magan — Ma‘an ({oliest Wet-Bmnitic name of 
Egypt), ‘The neesssion of Monee may be placed etr, 2950 B.C, the 
introdietion of the calendar 2780, in perfect agreement with our present 
| 1m material, The dynncty of Akkad is to be dated 2000-2500 
B. C., in accordance with tho latest diseoreries. The history of ancient 
civiliration now appears in a clare Hight 
Profesor Roiann 6, Kees, of the Wulversity of Pennsylvania: Onttle- 
tending and agrieultnre in the Avesta. [To be printed in the JovaNat] 
Mr, W. H. Sonorr, of the Philadelphia Commercial Muscum; Biblleal 
The President announced that the following papers, offered 
on the program, bat not read beeause of the absence of their 
authors or for the lack of time, were formally presented by title: 
Dr, W. F. Atnmomr, of Johns Hopkina University: (2) The ennaiform 
prototype of Hidr-Hlins, and the Mossianic expectation; (by The: Moso- 
potuminn origin of the Gnostic Sophin. 
Profesor L. C. Gauser, ef Trinity College: Paippalida and Rigveda. 
Profesor (. A. Barro, of Brru Mawr College: On Babylonian parallels 
to Genesia 2 and 3, 
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Professor F. Ba S Sae eee Serene The languages 
of the Movos of the Philipping Islands. 

Profesor M. Brsourte.p, of Johns Hopkine University: ‘Tho mind ae 
wish-tar in the Vede. [To be printed in the Joumsat.] 

Dr. W. N. Brows, of tho University of Pennsylvania: The wandering 
skull: now light on Tantr&khylins 20. 

Profesor C. E. Conant, of the University of Chattanooga: Long con 
gonants in Thanak (Philippines). 

Dr. T, Eros, of Baltimore: dm eméndation to Ta 6% 5. 

fisv. F. Gavix, of Cambridge, Mam: The ‘aleep of the soul’ in early 
Byrind teachings: ita affiliations and origins. 

Professor 0. HR. Lan was, of Harvard Univermty: (a) The Sanekrit protes 
called mirdhoaya, that is, domal; with u history and ¢riticiam of @ century- 
old error; (b) The Harvard Oriental Series anil the War. 

Rer. H. Luss, of Dropain College: The words ‘mouth’ and ‘tongue’ 
as roots in Bemitie languages 

Dr. G@ J) Oopex, of New York City: Tho eupposed Hindu dynasty of 
Bhatinda.- 

fr. J. J. Ponee, of Plainfield, N 4; (em) Arable woperstitions before 
Mohammed; (b) Arable parallels to Rabbinic Hterature; (0) Buddhiam 
do Chins. 

Dr. J. E. Syroee, of Johns Hopkins University: The paranomasice in 
Zeph. 2.4. 

Professor GC, Tonzey, of Yale University: The Arob poet ralled Giran 
al- "Aud. 

At 448 o'clock the Society adjourned, to meet again in Ithaca 
on April 6, 1920. 


IMPORTANT ACTIONS TAKEN BY THE BOARD OF 
DIRECTORS AT THE PHILADELPHIA MEETING 
April 23-25, 1919 


In view of the fact that an unusual volume of important buai- 
ness was transacted by the Board of Directors at the Philadelphia 
meeting, tle editors of the Journal and the secretaries have urged 
that all such matters of interest to the members, in so far as 
they are not fully set forth in the published proceedings of the 
meeting, should be briefly presented in a statement by the ont- 
going president. 

In accordance with the resolutions adopted by the society urg- 
ing the importance of establishing a School of Modern Oriental 
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Languages, the Directors voted to appoint & eomtnittee of seven 
to push the project im every possible way, ‘The following com- 
pose this committee: Messrs. Prince (chairman), Taleott Wil 
linmes, Adler, Torrey, Jackson, -Jastrow, Breasted. 

‘The Directors unanimously agreed that s vigorous campaign 
for new members was highly desirable, Prof. Julian Morgen- 
stern was appointed chairman of a committee to take up this 
work, with the request to nominate and appoint three additional 
members of his committee, ‘This new organ is to be ealled the 
Standing Committee on the Enlargement of Membership and 
Resources, and it will direct its appeal to all cultured and 
enlightened people of the country, to join our socidty and gid 
in its support. 

The Society feels the need of such support more especially for 
its very scanty publication account, which has for years struggled 
slong on Yery meagre resourees. It was therefore voted to 
request the treasurer to include on his bills a suggestion that 
members add to their dues a contribution toward the support of 
special publications, 

To accordance with this effort it was likewise voted that the 
Direetors go on record as advising the Society as s00n as possible 
to reserve the income from the present Trust Funds exclusively 
for special publications, rather than to use such income for cur- 
revit expenses as al present. 

Similarly the Directors expressed their further sense of the 
importance of supporting our publication enterprises by voting 
that the former Committee on Publication be discharged and s 
new committee with the same powers be appointed. This new 
committee on Publication now imeludes the following members: 
Messrs. Jastrow (chairman), Clay, Jewett, Nies, and Talcott 
Williams. 

In order to be able to associate with the work of the Society 
influential men in public life, who would consent to further the 
inferesta of the Society by such association, the Directors voted 
to appoint « committee of three to consider nominations for a 
new ¢lass of honorary members, the new members to be termed 
‘Honorary Associates," and to report at the next annual meeting. 
This committee includes Messrs, Montgomery (chairman), 
Haupt, and R. G. Kent, 
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In -view of the fact that there are many eduentional institu 
tions in the United State which poses no departments. or 
individnal teachers: oftering courses for the study of oriental 
languages and civilizations, the Directors voted that a committee 
of three be appointed to prepare a statement setting forth the 
scope, character, aims, and purposes of oriental studies, said 
statement to he submitted to the Board of Directora for approval 
and modifications, and to be signed by them and presented to 
edneational institutions at which such studies are not represented. 
The members of this committee are Messrs. KR. G. Kent. (chair- 
man), Jastrow, and Barret. 

The emancipation of the Near East from the rule of the Otte 
man Empire offers auch an unparalleled opportunity for excava- 
tion and exploration that the Directors voted to appoint a 
committee of five to prepare « plan for archaeological exploration 
in the Near East, such plan to be presented at a8 carly a period 
as possible to the Carnegie Institution of Washington. 

With similar purposes in view the Directors also yoted to 
appoint a Committee to Further the Interests of the American 
Sehool in Jerusalem, The members of this latter committee are 
Messrs. Montgomery (chairman), Barton and Clay. 

The jack of # national organization of all American scholars 
representing Tesearch in humanistic selene is a serious obstacle 
to the progress of such research, and especially to efforts looking 
toward securing the funds for proper support of humanistic 
selonee, For example there was m0 nationally representative 
body of humanistic selolars to present to our Peace Commis- 
sioners in Paris the cause of seientifie research in the territory 
of the defunct Ottoman Empire, as administered by its future 
mandatories. In view of this situation the Directors voted to 
appoint a committee of three to consider the proper course of 
action in proceeding to the formation of # National Academy of 
Humanistic “Science. This committee consists of Messrs, 
Breasted (chairman), Bloomfield, Jastrow. 

The Directors voted to pay the annual subvention of fifty 
dollars to the Encyclopaedia of Islam for the years 1915 and 
1919. 

The President called the attention of the Directors to the diffi- 
qulties confronting the exemutive officer in securing any action 
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of the Directors or of the Society during the intervals betwren 
the annus] sessions, It is not too much to say that as far as all 
official functions other than editing and carrying on correspond- 
ence by the President and Secretaries are concerned, the Society 
is practically dead for about. fifty-one and a half weeks in the 
yeer. This sitnation is rendered the more diffieult by the eus- 
tom of a rotating presidency, and in years when the correspond- 
‘ing secretary also lays down his office, even the alight continuity 
from one snnua) meeting to the next is completely broken. In 
view of these conditions the proposal was made that an Executive 
Qouncil with a reasonably permanent membership, so located 
that it might easily and readily assemble at any time during the 
year, be created, with power to take official action on mutters 
demanding speedy decision; mod it waa voted that a committee 
of two be appointed to consider the question of such an Exeeu- 
tive Council and to draft suitable amendments to the Constitn- 
tion and By-Laws for putting it into operation, if the project 
should ultimately be approved, The members-of this committee 
are Messrs, Edgerton and Barret. 

In preparing the ahove sfitement may I express my indelited- 
néss to the very efficient services of the Scribo of the Directors, 
Prof, EK. G, Kent, on whose records this summary ja based, 

Tam sure that L express the feeling of the Directors in stating 
that the future of the American Oriental Society never looked 
brighter, and that the important actions taken at the Philadel- 
phin meeting give promise of a greatly enlarged field of useful- 
ness and influence for the Somety. It ia a pleasant duty to 
intliewte in closing that the greater part of the constructive pro- 
gram adopted st the Philadelphia meeting was due to the aggres- 
sive and efficient local committee in charge of the program. 








James Hesny Beeasten 


CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS 
oF THe 
AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY 


With Amendments of [907, LHL, THlh, 1917, an Tip 


CONSTITUTION 
Anticne I, This Society shall be called the Awmatoax OQmenTaL Bocrery. 


Anticu& IT. The objects contemplated by this Society shall bar— 

1. The cultivation of learning In the Asiatic, African, and Polynesian 
Ianguages, nw well 9 the encouragement of researches of any fart by which 
the knowledge of the East muy be promoted. 

® ‘The cultivation of a taste for Oriental studies in thin country. 

3. The publication. of memoirs, translations, vorabolaries, and other com- 
munications, presented to the Society, which may be valuable with reference 
to the before mentioned objocta. 

4. ‘The collection of a library and cabinet. 

Asticie IIT. The membership of the Society shall consist of corporate 
members, honorary members, and honorary aseoriates. 

-Anricua IV. All candidates for membership murt be proposed by tho 
Directors, at sume stated meeting of the Sooiety, and no person shall tw 
elected a member of either class without reesiving the votes of as many an 
three-fourths of all tho members present at the meeting. 

Agmicix V, The govermment of the Society shall eonsist of a President, 
three VicePrevidents, » Corresponding Secretary, a Kocording Secretary, 
a Treasrer, a Librarian, two Eilitors of the Journal, and nine Directors. 
The officers shall be elucted at the nunual meeting, by ballot, for a term 
of one-year, ‘The Direetora shall consist of three groups of three members 
each, one group to be elosted each year at the unnusl moecting for # term 
of three years, No Director shall be eligible for immediate re-election = 
Direstor, tho he may be chosen as an officer of the Society. 

Antrcne VL Tho President and Vice-Presidenta shall perform the custom 
ary duties of euch officers, and shall be ex officio mambers of the Board of 


Svirectors. 

Agricun VII. The Seeretarios, the Treasurer, the Librarian, and the two 
Hilitore of the Journal shall he ez oficlo memix af the Board of Directors, 
and shall perform thelr respective duties under the superintendence of 
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AsticLe VITL. 1: shall be the duty of the Hoard of Directors to regulate 
the Akancial concetas of the Sockety, to superintand its pulilicntions, to 
carry into effect the resclutions ant ender of the Boclety, gol to exercle 
a general aapervision ¢ver ita affairs. Five Directors ot nny regular 
mooting whatl bo a qoorue for doing business, 

Astia.® EX. An Annual meeting of the Society ehall bo held dormg 
Flaster week, the days and plane of the meeting to be deterpileed br the 
Directors, Cme or more othar meetings, at the diserotion of the Directors, 
may alse bo held each year at much. plaow end vise ax the Directors aba 


1 


Ania X. This Comwtitution may be amended, on a recommenilation of 
the Inrectors, by 9 vote of three-fourths of the members present at an 
onan! monet bog, 

BY-LAWS 


L. The Corresponding Secretary shall condeet the correspandeare of the 
Bociety ; and ha shall notify the meetings in such mniner as the President 
or the Board of Directors shall direct. 

II, The Recording Recretary shall keop a record of the proceedings of the 
Society in'a book provide! for the purpose. 

TIL @, ‘The Tronsurer stall have charge of the funds of the Society; anil 
his luivestinenta, deposits, and paymenia shall be made onder the superin- 
tendenen of the Board of Direetura, At eweh annual meeting he shall report 
the state of the Saaneos, with brief wummary of the reeniptn and payments 
of the prericns year 

IIT. b, After Decewiber 31, 196, (hn fiscal year ef the Society shill corre- 
spond with the ealendar year 

| IIL «A soch anneal boinam menting in Paster watt, the Presiden 

thall appoint an auditing committee of two mem—prefernbly men residing 
{Or neue the town: wehore ibe ‘Treasurer Jives—to qxumine the ‘Tresssirar’s 
amounts and vouchers, and to kumpoct the evidences of the Suclety ‘a prop- 
ol, ese any ae cana he tamara avandamet ached minutiae 

The Committee shall perform this duty as coon ae possible after the New 
Year's diay succesding their appaintment, and shall repart their findingy 
te the Gockety af the next annual tusiness mocting thereafter, If those 
Ondings re eutlfactory, the Treasurer whall receive his acquittance by a 
cortiiinnte to that effret, which shall be recorded ie the Tremsarer ‘sy book, 
anal pabliabod im the Proceedings 

TV. The Librarian shall keep a catalogue ef all books heionging to the 
Soclety, with the unenes of the donors, if they are presented, amd shell at 
cach senual meeting make a report of the mereselous te the library dering 
the previons year, wn) ulall be farther guided in tho discharge of his duties 
Uy work rules a0 the Directors whall premeribe 

V. All pepere read before the Boclety, and all manuecripte deposited hy 
suthare for publication, or for other purposes, shall be at the diepomal of the 
Eesmi nt Diroctore, unless notice to the opntrary in given to the Hilitors 
af the time af preeentation. 

VI. Each corpornte member shall pay into the treasury of the Society on 


shasutis': tAAlt hs inde: for w bli parses: further, to much persone as 
shall yeeeive the pormiasion of the Litrarien, or of the Librarian or 


following eonditiotia| ohm let os ain oy 
pledging himself to make good any detriment the Library may euffer from 

thir heme or injury, the emount of ead detriment to be determined ly the 
Diieurian, with the aslatancs of the Preelilent, or of a Vilee-Prealident; 
anit he ahall return them within a time not exceeding three months frot 


%. Persone not members mar aleo, on epecial crounda, aod at the disere 
tian of the Librarian, be allowed to take and use the Bociety ‘s books, upon 
depositing with the Librarian & @ulliclent security thet they shall be duly 
tetorned in good condition, ur their lose or damage fully compensnted. 


1. To provide for scientific mortings of groupe of mombers living at too 
great « distence te attend the anoua! ecesions of the Society, branches may 
be crgelered with the approval.of the Lirecters, The details uf ergeni- 
tation are to be lofi to thee forming a bench Une authnrien!, eiblert to 
formal ratification by the Directors 

&. Upon the formation of « branch, thy officers ehowm «hall hore the 
right to propos for corpormte membership in the Seciety such persene os 
tray erem ligihle to them, aud, priding ratification according to Artlela 
TV af the Canetitation, these comfidntes shall receive the Journal and all 
tthe dene) bey the Roerkety. 
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5. The oonwnl fee of the members of a branch shal] be collected by the 
Treasurer of the Society, in the usual manner, nod im order to defray the 
current expenses of a branch the Directors shall authorime the Treasurer of 
the Soclety to forward from time to time to the duly suthorised oflleer of 
the branch such sume as may seem proper to the Treasurer. The secounts 
of the Treasurer of the branch shall be audited annually ond s statement 
of the audit shall be sent to the Treasurer of the Society to be included in 
hie mnnmal repart. 

4. ‘The President and Seaelary of any beanch duly authorized se provided 


‘oder Section 1 sholl have thn right to sii er officio with the Directors at 


their montings and to take part in their deliberations. 





THE PLACE OF THE NEAR ORIENT IN THE CAREER 
OF MAN AND THE TASK OF THE AMERICAN 


ORTENTALIST® 
James Henry Breasrep 
Univexsirr or Cmicago 
UNDER THE PRESENT AngaNGEMENT of o rotating presidency, 


the American orientalist, at least once in his life, is vouchsafed 
the opportunity of unburdening his soul to his fellow orientalists 
ot unrestricted length, in complacent emancipation from the 
terrors of the presidential stop-watch, which he himself at the 
same time is privileged to wield against his colleagues with the 
retaliatory rigor of the oriental lex talionts. 

Following # precedent set by my distinguished predecessor, I 
am moved to speak today rather by the saaiteiapdatiie of the 
extraordinary situation in which students of the Orient now find 
themselves, than by the availability of some particular chapter 
or fragment of my own researches. For we ate confronted 
today by a responsibility and an opportunity far surpassing in 
srope and promise anything which even our ardent American 
imagination of a year ago could have compassed or conceived. 
In a recent letter from Sir William Ramsay, in response to some 
suggestions which T had sent him regarding Asia Minor, he refers 
to the future government of Turkey in these words: ‘T have 
always been much inclined to believe in harnessing America to 
this business. .. I should like to see the administration of 
Tarkey put into the hands of an advisory board consisting of 
men who know something about the country, its history, and its 
Foture possibilities, If I were asked, | could name the proper 
person #2 chairman, and he is an American . . . an American 
archacologist and diplomatist combined.” 

Leaving to more competent hands the problems of the well- 
being and happiness of the peoples living in the former Ottoman 
Empire, Il find in Sir William Ramsay's proposal of an American 
archaeologist for a position of responsibility in the government 
of a large section of the Near East a suggestion of the vast extent 
Philadelphia, April 24th, 101), 
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of the obligation and the boundlessness of the opportunity now 
confronting American orientalists who are equipped to carry on 
readarches in these birth-lands of religion and civilization. 

Our responsibility as students of man is measured chiefly by 
the importance of early oriental civilization in the history of 
mankind viewed as a whole. Tt hus long seemed to me that the 
ommAnding position of the lands of the Near East in the career 
Asean has been largely obscured by our failure to view them 
in a deep and broad perspective of world history. It is only 
as we look far aliroad, over many other social groups, that we can 
properly discern Yhe genetic position of the cultures of the Near 
East; and we find them anexpectedly intelligible and surpris- 
ingly illuminated by the study of analogous situations elsewhere. 

Profesor FJ. Teggart of the University of California has 
recently written a yory useful and penetrating essay in which 
this matter is touched upon. He complains of us orientalists 
that the investigator has limited his observation to the lands of 
the Nearer East. I have read ‘this statement with much satis- 
faction, because it aecords entirely with my own experience, In 
endeavoring to take some of the eultural developments in the 
Near East intelligible to American high school boys and girls, I 
found admirabie materials among the culture traits of the New 
World. Early Babylonian and Egyptian year-names and the 
beginnings of early oriental chronology find their best ilustra- 
tion and explanation in such things as the list of year-names 
recorded in a long series of seventy-one pictures on a buffalo hide 
made by Lane Dog, a Dakota Indian chief, Similarly the earli- 
est efforts af writing in its pictographic stage may be found 
exemplified with wonderful clearness and interest in a North 
American Tnilian’s autobiography narrated in a series of paint- 
ings on o buffalo skin which Col. Roosevelt once showed me hang- 
ing just inaile his door at Sagamore Hill.’ Such analogous 
individual culture traits, of which there are many, and whieh 
others have observed before, led me to look into the larger aspects 
of the physical situation of western culture as compared with 
that of our Near Eastern world. 





*F. J, Toggart, The Processes of History, Yale Univ, Presa, 1918, p. 45. 
“Sea Garrick Mallery, Picture Writing of the Amoriem Inedions, Bureau 
of Ethnology, vol. 10 (1803). 
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Tt is now evident that there are only two regions on the globe 
in which man has risen from Stone Age savagery to the posses- 
sion of agriculture, metals, and writing. The independence of 
these two regions in making these cultural conquests has been 
conclusively demonstrated, They are geographically widely 
separated. One of them is in the New World and the other in 
the Old, and each of them lies along, or on both sides of, a great 
inter-continental bridge, one joing the two Americas, the other 
connecting Africa and Eurasia. It necessarily lies outside the 
scope of this address to discuss what geographical significance 
there may be in the fact that, in both the Old World and the 
New, the bridge between the continents formed the center around 
which took place the development and (liffusion of the highest 
civilization at first attained in either hemisphere, 

An examination of the culture situation of the western world 
as a whole in pre-Columbian times is very instructive. In mak- 
ing o comprehensive reconstruction’ of the career of man in the 
New World the Americanista have enjoyed enviable freedom” 
from traditional prejudices like those of the old-school olassivists, 
who felt it sacrilege to acknowledge the share of the Orient in the 
history of civilization, or those of the Ezyptologists and Assyri- 
ologista, who are often more interested in proving the shores of 
the Nile or of the Euphrates to have been the oldest home of 
elvilization than to establish the facts, whatever the result. To 
the Americanist it ia evident that a culture trait of some com- 
plexity, like the cultivation of maize, when it ia found confinu- 
ously distributed over a wide aren, has been so distributed by a 
process of diffusion from a common venter, and that under such 
circumstances we cannot assume independent invention’ With- 
mit any preconceptions or inherited prejudices he may then. pro- 
ceed to find the center of diffasion for each such eultural 
conquest, If he finds the lines of diffusion of the most impor- 
tant culture traits persistently converging on the same eenter, 
he concludes that this focus was the original home of eiviliga- 











Au gimirolile reconstruction of this kind has been put together In an 
exceedingly ueeful book by Clark Wissler, The American Indium, New Tork, 
1W1T, to which the above summary is moch indebted. 

*Wissler, eg. ol. p. 044, anil E. Sapir, Time Perapective in Aboriginal 
American Culture, pp. 25-36. | 
ii JA06 
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tion in the New World. By this process he has shown that maize 
has destended from a wild grass in the Mays region of Yucatan,* 
whenee it passed far across both continents from one hunting 
tribe to another ay far as the habitat of each tribe permitted, 
Similarly the whole cotton complex, inclnding the loom and 
upward weaving, spread from the middle region of America both 
northward and southward.* ‘The distribution of pottery was 
still In progress at the opening of the period of discovery” by 
Enropean explorers in North America, and the inference is a 
fair one, sccording to Wissler, ‘that it was distributed from the « 
south,” for, as he remarks, ‘as we know that maize came wp from 
the south, it is reasonable to suppose that pottery came by the 
sume road.” Similarly it was only the peoples on and around 
the inter-continental bridge who developed metallurgy, or who 
possexsed the social and atiministrative organization to practice 
irrigation on a remarkably extensive seale. Many of the eliftac- 
teristics of the clabornte ritualism of the New World likewise 
spread from the middle region, especially from the Maya and 
Ines eonters2® In the central region also we find the only writ- 
ing, just in course of transition from the pictographiec to the 
phonetic stage. It spread northward into sala but did not 
penetrate into South America, which never possess "43 
Hore then we find distlosed in the Western Wold-a nudidatt 
civillzation oceupying ihe middle region of the two caritinents.— 
a nucleus which led the ealtural development of the entire 
Western Hemisphere, The leaders in this group were chiefly 
three peoples: the Maya of Yuestan, the Nahue of Mexico 
(inelnding especially the Aztec), and finally the Inca of Peru. 
As over against the other peoples of the Western World, this 
group aso whole was immeasurably superior; while as compared 
with each other, the three members of the group differed greatly. 
The Maya of Yucatan may have been the original path-finders 
leading the other two; but itis very important to note that there 


'G. WN. Collina, "Pueblo Indian Maise Breeding,’ in the Journal of 
Heredity, vol. 5 (1914), No, 6, pp. 255-265; see Wisslor, op. cit. pp. 27-25. 

*Wissler, op. olt., pp. 49-09. 

"Tild, p, 68. 

* Tid. p. 67. 

*Thid. p. 09. 

= Tid. p. 10. 
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wits undoubtedly much interchange of mutual influences among 
the three, and that the other two in some particulars outdis- 
tanced the Maya. Thus, while the Maya never advanced to the 
production of copper tools, but put up all their great stone 
structures with only stone tools, the Aztec culture and especially 
the Tnea of Pern had begun the production and use of copper or 
bronze implements. Similarly the Inca culture made itself so 
superior in decorative art that it became the center to which all 
the coutiguows cultures were inferior, 

The lack of writing throughout most of the territory of the 
New World has saved the Americanisty from the regrettable 
narrowness, limitations, and often pedantry, of the old time 
philotogist. To be sure, linguistic documents available in 
modern copies, transcripts, and treatises, besides the origmal 
inseriptiona, have furnished the Americanists with an insur- 
mountable mass of materials for philological investigation of the 
New World, and there have been sharp rivalries here between 
the linguist, the archaeologist, the ethnologist, and the pliysical 
anthropologist. All these lines of investigation therefore, and 
many others, have been indefatigably pursued, and an enormons 
body of observations and results representing them all has been 
tinilt up liy our Americanists. Neither have these results been 
kept in water-tight compartments, but the whole body of evi- 
dence, from whatever source or of whatever character, las been 
hrought to bear on the career of man in the New World. 

Turning front & situation like this, embracing both the conti- 
nents of the Western Hemisphere, we may apply its lessons very 
instructively to the Old World. For the Old World is itself 
made up of two continents, Africa and Eurasia, and as we have 
already remarked, the earliest ervilizations and spread on 
both sides of the inter-continental bridge between them. That 
the same processes of diffusion across and on both sides of the 
bridge, which the Americanist finda in the New World, were 
going on for thousands of years in the Old World, no one can 
doubt, But the situation in America has thus far required little 
consideration of the time element, a factor to which the Ameri- 
eanist is LOW beginning to devote some attention,’ whereas in 

™ Bee EL Bape, Time Poripaniede in Aboriginal American Culture, Canada, 
Department of Mines, Geological Surrey, Memoir 00, Toronto, 1026, 
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mont obvious factor of all, For as far back as some mix thousand 
yoars ago, that is early in the fourth millennium B. C. the 
peoples on the Nile and the Euphrates bad reached ossentinlly 
the sume. stage of calture attainel hy the Maya, Aztec, and Inca. 

Grouped about the Old World inter-rontine bridge from 
the Nile to the Buphrates, we have therefore a nucleus of eul- 
tures which after 4000 B, C. had reached about the same point 
af advancement a that attained in 1492 A.D. by the New World 
groop in an analogous altuation, Each group in ite respective 
situation was the sole melens of civilization, and was far supe- 
Hor to the less advanced multures stretching far acrom the great 
outlying continental aress, The diffusion of eultare from the 
New World group, northward and southwant acres both, eonti- 
nonta, cantinut » as it did down inte our own times, is like a labo- 
ratory experiment in human experionee, set going for the benefit 
of ie orientaliste, and demonstrating to us what must hawe bev 
golng ai aronnd the Egypto- Babylonian group for thotsands of 
pears before the age of written documenta. This conclusion. is 
group to prehistoric man round about it 

The dimcoverice of the last twenty-five years have rovealed. to 
us the career of prehistoric man, expecially im Europe, so that 
alwervable, hare been arranged in unquestionable chronological 
struggle whow progress has left. behind « long trail of ever more 
earefolly wrought implements, at first of stone, and later of bone, 
only carry us through age after age of eu)tural development on 
ehanges in climate which have fashioned the present surface of 

We seo the lianters of prehistoric Europe wandering through 
the tropical forenta, especially in the regiows which are now 
France and Spain, bat also across the land-bridges at Gibraltar 
and Blielly, which connected Europe and Afries until far down 
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ties of polusolithic hunters. Today their weapand of flint are 
found eneireling practically the whole Mediterraoran. 

Thily fact brings the Near East into the great current of pre- 
historic if, Whether the rate of advance was uniform and the 
successive «tages therefore eontemporancous nt first all around 
the Mediterranean Ia uneertain. If compared with the southern. 
nhores of the Mediterrancan, Europo was uidoubtedly at a 
serious disadvantage, as the northern mantle of ice orept eouth- 
wand andl thousands of years of rigorous eold wet in. Tt ia now 
evident that the south-eastern corner of the Mediterranean even- 
prehistoric Asia also, The great Pleiocene rift in north-eastern 
Africa. which wa call Egypt, furnicshe! a home in every way Ho 
sheltered, so generously eapplied by nature, and in climate #o 
henion, that it enabled the savage Stene Age hanters of the 







a, who hed taken refuge there in Quaternary times,” to 
Jeave Europe far behind in the advance toward civilization, As 
the Euphrates valley followed in this advance, it was in tourh 
Babylonian culture-nnclens on both sides of the Inter-continental 
and Eurasia, there was no culture higher than that of the savage 
or harburous Neolithic hunting peoples, Tike those of tho Ameri- 
ean continents oa both sides of the central colture-niclena Tt 
ia true that an mnermons amount of detailed research remains to 
be done in the study of man's career in the eastern hemisphere, 
but enough has already bem done to reveal the general witmmtion. 
Long efter the EgyptoBabylonian group at the nexus of the 
government, the surrounding peoples far back into Africa and 
Eurasia had not yet guined these fundamental elementa of elvill- 
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Seo M. Btanchentiorn, ‘Tite Casekiches dex 31-Strems in der Tertitir- wad 
| sarete dee palmnolithiechmn Menechen is Aegypten,’ Setteede, 
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zation and were still m a primitive stage of culture development, 
As we move out from the Egypto-Babylonian group the eulture 
level declines and civilleation fades and disappears. 
The only other center of culture which might be compared in 
age with the Egypto-Babylonian group is China. Regarc 
the age of Chinese culture, however, there is wide misappre- 
hension. The oldest contemporary annals of China written on 
wood and bamboo date from the second century B. C., and the 
shamuanistic texts on bone, the oldest writing discovered in China, 
are dated by Laufer, as he has kindly informed me, in the second 
millennium B.C. The oldest dated specimens of bronze made 
by the Chinese belong in the latter part of the second millennium, 
and not one is safely datable earlier than the thirteenth cen- 
tury B,C, China’s remarkable list of civilized contributions 
to the western world is very late, This is well illustrated by 
China's splendid gift of porcelain to the nations of the west after 
the development of modern sea trade with Chinese ports. The 
production of porcelain was an art which grew out of a knowl- 
edge not only of pottery but also of plass and glaze. The latter 
arose in Egypt as early as the thirty-ifth century B. C.,.and, 
spreading rather ald to Western Asia, did not reach China 
intil Hellenistic times, ‘in the second century B.C. or earlier," 
The evidence all points to the conclusion that Chinese culture 
developed immensely later than that of the Egypto-Babylonian 
group, and there are few if any competent Sinologista who would 
dissent from this conclusion. While it is evident that China 
passed through a long development in detachment from the 
Weatern Asiatic world, nevertheless as Laufer has well stated, 
‘the conviction is gaining ground . ... that Chinese culture in 
its material and economic foundation, has a common root with 
our own," He would place this common source somewhere in 
Western Asia, without venturing to mention any particular 
Frogs phical region, For veelf I cannot doubt where this 
western source is to be placed. We must find it in the Egypto- 
Babylonian group; for the excavations in the regions of Asia 
surrounding this Broup, in Asia anne Turkestan, and Elam 











“ B. Lanier, "Beginnings of Porcelain in Ching,' Pubiieations of the 
Field Musqum of Natural History, Chicags, 1017, p. 130. 
“B. Laufer, Journal of Race Development, 5 (1914-36); pp. 187-170. 
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(Persia), have disclosed very clearly the later and inferior 
character of the cultures there, and the direction of the culture 
drift; although the excessively early and totally ungrounded 
chronology set up by deMorgan and Pompelly has obsenred the 
real situation and misled many (see Thureau-Dangin’s chro- 
nology below, note 21). 

It is therefore quite posible to indicate in very general 
terms the relation of the Egypto-Babylonian group to the vaat 
undeveloped prehistoric world of aavagery and barbarism which, 
in the fourth and fifth millenniums before Christ, extended from 
the Atlantic across Africa anid Eurasia to the Indian anid Pacific 
Oceans. In the midst of this far-reaching wilderness of primi- 
tive life there wae a single oasis of advanced enlture from. which 
the forces of vivilization gradually diffused a higher type of life 
among the surrounding peoples. The movement of such infln- 
ences, and the detachment of the group which eventually carried 
agriculture and cattle-breeding into China, lie so far back in 
the prehistoric age, that the practice of milking and of weaving 
wool had not yet developed.” Of eats movements we + shal 
gion continued far down into the historic age, and much of it 
therefore took place almost under our eyes. 

Thus the exenvations in Crete, especially the brilliant diseover- 
ies of Sir Arthur Evans, enable ns to watch the course of cultural 
diffusion Enropeward after civilization arose in the Egypto- 
Babylonian group. The drift of oriental civilization toward 
Europe is now clearly observable, Sir Arthur Evans has 
remarked: ‘Ancient Egypt itself con no longer be regarded As 
something apart from general human history." The same state- 
ment may be made of Babylonia also, as a member of the Egypto- 
Babylonian grotp, though the civilization of Babylonia was 
retarded in reaching the Aegean world, because it did not lie on 
the Mediterranean as: did Egypt, with the island outposts of 
south-eastern Europe just opposite. 

Much of the culture drift from the Bei od emiann Mo group 
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" Preaidential address before the British Association for the Advancement 
of Sclence, Neweastlo-on-Tyne, 1916, reprinted in Anneal Report of tha 
Smithsonian Institution, 1917, pp. 485-445; p, 442. 
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Aslaward took place aleo in the fall light of the histerie age. 
Thin ia far too large a oubjoct to be discnseed here, but meh 
obvious Inter ¢xamplea na the burrowing of writing by the Ira- 
nine and Fast Indians, or the eastward oxpansion of the art of 
aad salen sretAn This while quistion 

vation ha ry lonian group te the aurround- 
ine Waiore ts Auk l'st Pexdecnal portance There is a 

great fringe of Asiatic peoples, ofter politically amd always 
eatiralty dependent on the Eeypto-Babylonian group, which we 
have hardly leq to ivestigate, DeMorgan in Elam on the 
eet. Pompelly in West Turkestan on the north, a aumber af 
isvestigators in Asia Miner, lamentably ineatmplete and out-of- 
daw reearches in Phoenicia alnoe Renati, atid « sories of woll- 
eondnefed excavations ii Palestine,—all these endeavors have 
raised almost ax many problema aa they have solved. Enough 
has been done, however, to demonstrate that the ancient civilixa- 
tions of the Neur Bast which we have called the Epypto-Babylo- 
nian group (inelnding in this term the derived and dependent 
contiguous cultures) occupy « unique and commanding poai- 
tion aa the earliest conter of the diffanion of civilization in the 
long course of hnman development. 

From thew civilizations os our hase we ore ahle to push hork- 
ward up the venturies and connect with the prehistoric stages 
whith preeeded civilization and developed into It; while in the 
tther direction we may follow dewn the centuries from the elvili- 
wations of the Near East to the Neolithic barhariem of Eqrope 
which was stimulated into civilian! life by the enliural influences 
from the other shares af the Metiterranean. In this vast enl- 

fural «ynihesis, embracing the whole known career of man, the 
eirtinations of the Near Orient are like the keystone of the arc 
with prebistario man on one side and civilined Europe on the 
other. 

We have thos articulated with the career of man os a whole 
the great nucleus of oarly civilizations around the inter-conti- 
nental bridge, and in so doing we discern thin Egypto-Babylo- 
nian group not onfy sa the culmination of an enormously long 
Prehistoric deveiopment going before, but aleo as the atunnlating 
force whieh eet going and long contributed to the secondary civil. 
ization of Europe. The investigation of the varions stages in 
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the course of the process by whieh the Egypto-Babylonian group 
influenced the great world around it is stil) handily beguti. 
Simiiarly the course of the development within the group itself, 
ind the relation to each other of the two loading members of the 
group, Egypt and Babylonia, make up # formidabie perim of 
Problems slmost untouched. The process of diffusion within the 
Egypto-Babyloulan group, althongh retarded by the growt 
oxpanne of Avabinn dearrt thrust northward like a s¢rparaiing 
| ‘between them, must have been going on from tho remotest 
times. Tt in in dealing with thle very probltak tet the enrrdas 
methods of oriental science have hoor characteristically exhibited. 

Thus we find Hommel deriving Egyptian writing frou that of 
Babylonia, ad deMorgan following Hormmel's conclusions aa 
if they had become accepted sclentific demonstrations, It seems 
never to hare oceurred to either af these Investigators to examine 
Egyptian writing with reference to fhe environment in the 
midst of which it was being peed. Egyptian writing is both a 
zoological and o botanical garden of fonna and flora pootilias 
to north-eastern Africa, It ie Likewine a workshop of tools and 
implementa of exclusively Nilotic character. Bot hnving set up 
a superficin! comparison between Babylonian and Egyptian writ- 
ing, and having discovered o forced resemblance between two 
of Uorwe Babylonian and Eevptian signs, those scholars regard 
this flimey evidenoe os auffleient to prove the Babylonian origm 
of Egyptian writing. Whervin lies the diffienlty! The discern- 
ment of the truth demanils a slight knowledge of the botany and 
voology, anil of the arta and erafts of the Nile valley; but these 

are things whieh lie qnite outside of the grummur and the dic- 
tary, or the philological apparatus with which the orjentalist 
is frequently wo exclusively armed and equipped. 

The heavy tainden of recevering and mastering the lost oriental 
languages his made tin orientalivis chiefly philologivts and ver- 
balista, equipped to wtilice written documents, and a Titthe per- 
poner ern Sere sere’ 1s ts prenmnse ot eee ade OF 
| yormous philologies! task haa led os to regent even the 
written Horus father et steals for bading up the 
dictionary and grammar than ss historical sooress. As a fnllow- 
wafferer from this too exclusively philological discipline, let me 
make it clear that J wm not inviting my colleagues to this cou- 
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fessional without bemg painfully aware that I must also kneel 
there myself! With an equipment like this we bear the respon- 
sibility of investigating a vast complex of civilizations, each of 
whieh has left behind enormous bodies of evidence nol in written 
form, to say nothing of still surviving and little altered phys 
ical sitnations, the habitats environing these civilizations, all 
equally demanding investigation in many different and highly 
important respects. For example, the methods of the Amer- 
loanisis, whieh would have involved some attention to the dif. 
ferenve between the flora and fanna of Asia ond those of the 
Nile valley, would have spared us Hc mmél’s unhappy theory 
of the Asiatic origin of Egyptian writing, Although Heanmnaita 
method was fundamentally wrong, nevertheless he waa assuming 
with propriety the process of diffusion among the members of 
the Egypte Babylonian group. To trace this diffusion suceess- 
fully however will first require what has not yet been done, viz. 
the thorough anid systematic investigation by itself of each cul- 
ture of the group, employing all the available evidence, of what- 
ever nature it may be, which is still obseryable in the hahitat of 
¢ach culture, just as the Americsnists have been doing for North 
and South America. Let ns glance for a moment at the different 
‘lines of the highly diversified evidence. 

The most obvious is of course written evidence, which we have 
heen employing to the exelusion of nearly everything else. We 
may therefore pass on from snch evidence to that of archaeology 
already mentioned, The conscientious utilization of all archaeo- 
logical evidence is a matter of surprisingly recent date. The 
¢lassienl archacologists of the German expedition which exca- 
vated Claris found prehistorie bronzes which they threw aside 
with indifference and finally left lying on a rubbish heap, where 
they were noticed by Sophus Miller, who rescued them and 
carried them to Copenhagen, There they are now preserved in 
the national museum. Such limited vision, which could find 
nothing of importance im prelistoric bronzes, has been all too 
prevalent In oriental research. One of the leading orientallsts 
of Furope not so many years ago inspected a fine old Babylonian 
bronze statuette brought to him by an antiquity dealer, and 
refused to purchase it for the museum under his charge, with the 
remark, “There is no inseription on it,' The evidence which it 
furnished, in the realm of form, technique, craftsmanship, cos- 
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tume, weapons, and the like, spoke a language with which he was 
not familiar, 

How many Aegean archaeologists are at present, or in normal 
times would be, busily engaged in putting together the materials 
which will exhibit the transition from the old pre-Greek Aegean 
elvilization, across the gap caused by the intrusion of the Greek 
barbarians, to the rise of Greek civilization after 800 B. C.! 
Have we any orientalists piecing together the archaeological evi- 
denee which ondonbtediy would greatly aid m tracing the transi- 
tion from the ernde art of Urnina in Sumerian Lagasl to the 
marvelous sculpture of Sargon aud Naramaim at Semitic Akkad | 
All honor to the memory of Dr. Ward for the monumental reper: 
toire of the lapidary art of Western.Asia which he gave us. 
But his work is not, and probably waa not intended to be, a 
stylistic study of the wonderful heraldic art of Babylonia, and 
for such studies we are still dependent upon ¢lassical archaeolo- 
gists Like Furtwiingler and the younger Curtius, both of whom 
deplore the lack of such investigations by orientalists them. 
selves." 

Apa matter of history the archaeologist has not received n very 
hospitable reception in the ranks of orientalista. One reealls the 
somewhat brusque notice served on the prehistoric archaeologists 
by Lepsius when they presumed to invade the Nile valley and 
reported the presence of Stone Age man there. Or similarly the 
sarcastic reception accorded Puchstein, a classical archaeologist, 
forsooth, who, without any knowledge of Assyrian grammar, had 
the effroritery to invade the realm of Assyrian architecture, and 
the audacity to assume that he conld understand architectural 
forms even when they arose on the shores of the Tigris! If the 
archacologist is now finding himself somewhat more at home. on 
the Nile than on the Tigris and Euphrates, that is in some 
measure due to the rapprochement between the elassical orchne- 
ologiats and the Egyptologists inevitably resulting from the dis- 
closure of the intimate relations between the Aegean andthe 
Nile as reveuled by the excavations in Crete. Nevertheless even 
the preliminary special inv matigations in Fesp tan re | 














“Bee A. Purtwiogler, tatike Geoomen, 3, a2 ® and 1, Curtins, ‘Studien 
zur Geschlihte der altorientalisehen Kunst,’ Biteungaber. der gl. Bayer, 
Akad. der Wiss, 1912, Tte Abhandinng. 
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are still so largely lweking that there are few men who. would 
now venture to write a handbook of the subject like any one of 
“Thus on both sides of the continental bridge the necessary 
firdamental archavologival investigations indispensable to a final 
comparison of the Babylonian and Egyptian cultures are largely 
lacking. Ask nny ont of a number of simple questions in the 
archaeological history of Western Asin and the answer is want 
ing. For example, when was the potter's wheel Introduced 
into Babylonia? [f we turn to Handeock's Mesopotamian 
Archacslogy we find that all the information svailable to the 
wuthor in dideuelng this fundamentally important matter was o 
statement from the arclmeologi¢nlly tenuous report of the Inet 
American expedition at Bismya. A year after Handeock’s book 
appeared, Koldewey included some useful remarks on the subject 
in kis popular book on Babylon," but we are still ignorant of 
the date when the potter’s wheel was first used in Babylonia, 
Aa we now know that the potter’s wheel appeared in Egypt in 
the early dynasties (at the Intest the Third Dynasty, S0th ean tary 
B. C.), the establishment of the date of its appearance in Baby- 
lonia would furnish » chronological comparison of the highest 
importance. If the Babylonian date should be later than that 
of the Egyptian potter's. wheel, it would confirm the present 
indivation already furnished by the Babylonian Ispidary’s 
adoption of the Egyptian how-drill, viz, that the mathine with 
revolving vertical shaft, including the erank-shaft drill, the bow- 
drill, and the potter's wheel, were of Egyptian origin and pene 
trated thence into Asia. 
We are similarly ignorant of the date of the appearance of the 
composite bow in Asia, a weapon whieli has a record of ahooting 
nearly fifteen hundred feet;!* and which mmnst have revolution- 














“RR: Rolidewey, Dar wiedereratehende Babgloa, Lerpalg, 1914, p. 2aT. 

“Gee B&B. T. Pope, ‘Yahi Archery’ (in University of Calif. Publ in 
dmeriam Arckeculagy, 1, No.3, p. 125) whe eltes a reedtd of 450 yards 
made in 1914 ‘with a worr old Turkish composite bow,’? also Badminton 
Librarg, volume on Archery by ©. J. Longman, who gives 452 yards as 
fn suthentiented record for the long-distance capacity of a composite bow 
in the hands of a Turk, 'Thix exceeds the quurimum record of the elinple 
Tong bow (560 yards) Wey mearly 45%, and ite average record by probably 
over 100% 
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ized ancient warfare like the introduction of the modern high- 
power rifle. It appears m Egypt in the sixteenth century B, Cc. 
and eventually passed clear across Asia into Alaska and down. 


the Pacifie coast of America to southern California, where it 


ppesrs. 
_ ‘The significance of the dates when a given cultural attainment 
appears in m succession of contiguous regions is strikingly 
brought out by a series of sequence maps each showing the dis- 
trilntion of a culture trait ata particular date. Thus in a map 
showing by means of shading the distribution of the art of glaze, 
only Egypt would be shaded in the thirty-fifth century B. C.; 
s map of the twenty-fifth century might possibly extend the 
shading to Crete; the fifteenth century would show the shading 
in Egypt, Crete, Syria, and perhaps Assyria; the eighth century 
would show it in Egypt. Syria, Mesopotamia, and probably 
Babylonia the fifth eentary would add Persia, and the second 
wntury oven China. Until the archaeological investigation of 
the different centers in the Egypto-Babylonian group has gone 
far enough to enable us to build op sequence maps of this: kind 
showing the diffusion of the fundamentals of civilization, we 
shall not be able to demonstrate the direction of diffusion as 
between. Babylonia and Egypt, nor to determine which of these 
two great cultures was. the original center. | 

Such a comparison will require also the recovery of the pre- 
historic eulture of Babylonia. ‘The discovery of the prehistoric 
cemeteries of Egypt twenty-five years ago, and the. subsequent, 
study of the archaeological evidence which they contain. have 
disclosed to ns a culture development reaching back a thonsand 
years earlier than the oldest remains yet found in Babylonia,” 
which it is now evident belong in the thirty-first or thirty-second 
centuries B. C. We-still lack the prehistoric development of 
Babylonian culture, but the primitive character of Sumerian 
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" Koliewey, Dus windersrstehonds Babylon, Leipzig, 1215, Pp. 649.250, 
It is evident that the forme of glass found. by Koldewey at Babylon are 
Fgyptian and mest have been at first imported. Exactly whon the sanu- 
facture of glared ware nnd glass began in Babylonia is still unsettled, 

© "Thie is on the basia of the reconstructed Babylonian chronology of 
which iho Intest and most carefally documented statement bas berm fur- 
risked by Thirest: Dangin, ia Ln chronologic des dynaaticon de Sumer et 
d*Acend, Paris, Leroux, 1918. 
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art in the thirtieth century B. C., as disclosed for example in the 
reliefs of Urnina, which are not es good as those of the Maya of 
Yucatan ata practically Stone Age stage of culture, shows that 
the beginnings of the civilized stage in Babylonia are not like! 
to hive gone back very far in the fourth millennium B. C= 
Besides archaeological researches there are other lines of 
investigation quite indispensable to » eolution of our great prob- 
lems, and a very important place among these belongs to physical 
anthropology. Much discredit hes of late been thrown upon 
statistics like those of brachycephaly and dolichooephaly, and T 
huve heard and read remarks calculated to diseredit all work in 
physical anthropology. But such research is not to be limited 
to craniometry, and important additional criteria are now being 
developed by physical anthropologists. Moreover it should not 
be forgotten. that even the problems of culture may he moet 
unexpectedly illuminated by a series of hnman bodies, especially 
if they are well preserved, as in the Nile valley. The earliest 
prehistoric graves of Egypt contain bodies whith display the 
practice of eireumeision, thus dating this custom in Egypt as 
four back as the Fifth Millennium before Christ, and probably 
ahlishing that country aa the original home of the practice™ 
In the alimentary tracts of practically all of these earliest bodies 
of prehistoric Egypt investigution has demonstrated the presence 
of barley, while about ten per cent contain also millet.** These 
are the earliest known examples of domesticated grains, and the 

















S At this point the cultures of the Nile and of the Euphrates display 
Plentifal archasologicn) evidences of diffusion from one to the other. 
Besides thy hackneyed examples of the pear-shaped mace head and the 

seal, there is the use ef animal end human figures as deeorative 
motives in bainnood, responsive, or auntithetic arrangement. The emrlieet 
Higyptinn examples are far older thin those of Babylonia: but as Ourtius hos 
remarted (‘Studien «ur Geachichto ier altorieitaliachen Kunst,’ Sitzunge 
ber, der kgl, Boyer, Akad. 1018, Tte Abhandlung), the Babylonian 
lapidaries, in thelr marvelous deeorative ari, have made much more whole 
hearted, powerfal, vigorous, anid. effective use Of thie heraldic decorative 
etyle than hove the | 

“ Elliot Smith, The Ancient Egyptians, p. 60. 

“Naetoliteky, ‘Neue Fundo prashistoriacher Nahrungs- und Hellmittel,' 
in. Xenia, Hommage interaational 2 Vuntorrsité nationale de Grice a Uooca- 
von du woironte-quinsiome anniversoire de sa fondation, pp, 225 ff.; Hrosny, 
Grireide, p. 181. | 
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point I wish to make here is that these significant discoveries in 
human culture were made on or in human bodies. Sumilarly 
such bedies offer our earliest materials for the study of disease 
among civilized peoples, the rise of the practice of surgery and 
dentistry, etc, Yet the ancient human bodies discovered by the 
last American expedition in Babylonia were thrown out on the 
rubbish heaps, as unworthy of preservation! 
We ave just referred to the domestication of grains, a matter 
siggests the importance of botany and the whole range 
of vegetable life in the study of any ancient people. Fewer 
areas of the natural world have been more completely ignored ly 
oriental research. Sechweimfurth deplores the lack of interest in 
such studies among students of the ancient world** Hroay 
calls attention to an effort by one of his colleagues to identify 
an ancient Assyro-Babylonian sign for gram ss a designation 
for malze a cereal which did not reach the old world, as most of 
our children find out in kindergarten, until after the discovery 
of America!” Koernicke, the great specialist in cereals, urged — 
upon the learned societies of Europe the importance of botanical 
investigation in the ancient lands of the Near East, and for many 
years endeavored to secure their support for a botanical expedi- 
tion there, but without success." For lack of such support if 
was not until 1906 that, under instructions from Schweinfurth 
and Koernicke, the wild ancestor of domestic wheat was found 
in Palestine by Asronsohn®* This discovery demonstrates at 
once that the domestication of the wild grasses from which our 





* Schwainfurth, dannles du Service dea Antiquités Sgypticanes, Oniro, 
1000, pp, 202-204, 

*Hroany, Dat Getreidé im alten Babylonien, p. 4; compare Zeitachr. f. 
Aseyriologts, 23, p. 40. 

" Sclwolnfurth, std. pp. 10a 4. 

* Apvonhihis aed Delwweiatari, ‘The Acfiindung des wildes Emmore in 
Nord-Pulnestina,’ Alf-Neuland, 3, No. 7-8, pp. 216-220; Possische Zeitung, 
Sept. 2], 106, republished in pea dy Service ties Antiquités Egypt- 
denmew, Cairo, 1906, pp. 109-204; 0. FP. Cook, “Wild Wheat in Palestine,’ 
U. & Dept. of Agric, Furrau of Plont Industry, Bull, No. 274, Washington, 
1213; G, Bebweinfurth, "Usber die vou'A. Asrmsoie axagefsshrten Nach- 

noch dem wiles Emmer,' Bacichte ee: Dewtscnan Dene 
Gessil. 24n (1908), pp. 800-224: A. Auronsghn, ‘Agrienttoral Explorations 
la Palestine,’ UV. 8. Dept. of Agric, Mareen of Plant Induatry, Bull. Na, 
180, Washingten, 1910. 
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cereals are deseended took place in the region of the inter-conti- 
nental bridge, and was the work of the peoples of the Egypto- 
Babylonian group. For the wild wheat or emmer (Triticum 
dicoce wm dicocecides, or better hermonis, Cook), is always found 
in company with wild barley (Hordewm spontaneum), while 
wild rye (Secale montonum) and wild oats (Avena strigasa) are 
found in the same region, the last in Egypt. There can be no 
donbt that the occurrence of all these wild ancestors of our lead- 
ing cereals in this region indicates where they were domesticated. 
The setilement of this question is another fatal blow to the theory 
of western origins act forth in S. Reinach's very able essay La 
Mirage Oriental. 

Whether the rise of agriculture tock place in Babylonia or 
Feypt is an unsettled question. Hroxmy bss made the 
interesting tA that the Babylonian word for emmer, or 
split wheat, the earliest form of cultivated wheat, viz. bufullu, is 
the same as its Egyptian name, bodel(hafe!). Trozy coneludes 
at ouee that the Egyptians borrowed it from Babylonin.™ But 
the word is as old in Egyptian documents as in those of Baby- 
lonin, while the thing if designates can be traced back in Egypt 
to a point a thousand years earlier than as yet in Babylonia. 
The evidence thus far available therefore is more favorable to a 
diffusion from the Nile to the Enphrates™ than the reverse: Tt 
éan be demonstrated alao that the Egyptians devised the plow 
by an adaptation of the hoe, showing that the plow grew up in 
the course of the evolution of the Egyptian wheat and barley 
ehinplex ns a Nilotic product.” 

The considerution of the plow, involving a draught animal, 
raises the whole question of animal life and its far-reaching 
importance for the investigation of the ancient world. Yet what 
have we orientalistz accomplished in the utilization of the vast 








=P. Hroxmy, ‘Des Getreide tm alten Babylonion,’ Siteungber. der 

Kaisert, Abad. in Wien, Phil-hist Classe, 174, Ista Abhandl., pp. 69-70. 
= Although wild mamer haa not yet been found ii north-eastern Afrlea, 

it should be noted that botanien! exploration there is still far from complete, 
anil the mummulitie limestone crevices where Aaronsohn commonir found 
bie wild emmer growing abopaded in the limestone river terraces of the 
prebiatorie Nila. 

“Soo demonstration in the author's William Ellery Hale Leetaras, econ 
to be preblishied in the Seientifie Monthly. 
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body of evidence available in the fruna of the monuments? The 
any comprehensive treatises available are those of specialists in 
animal husbandry, general zoologists, anil palacontologists. 
These students of the natural world, however great their ability, 
have not commanded the monumental material which would 
enable them to reach final results.’ The investigations of 
Dnerst, bused on insufficient materials, and much affected by the 
now discredited older chronology of Western Asin, especially 
the excessive dates computed by deMorgan, have led him to find 
the origin of the leading domestic animals in Asis. Later inves- 
tigations by the very able Frenchmen, Lortet and Gaillard, 
eovering a larger body of ancient remains than have ever before 
been at the disposal of any scientist, have shown that Duerst's 
alleged demonstration of an Asiatic origin of the domestic cattle 
of Egypt is without foundation, Hilzheimer has recently identi- 
fied the wild ancestor of the long-horned cattle of Egypt (Bos 
africanus) on monuments from more recent éxeavations™ fot 
known to Duerst. In confirmation of Hilzhermer came news of 
the fact that a portion of the actual skull of the wild ancestor, the 
orm (Bos primigeniis) of pleistocene age, had been found in 
Egypt. .As Lortet concludes, therefore, there is no oveasion to 
seek the wild ancestors of the earliest domestic animals of ancient 
Egypt in Asia, They lived in Africa and were domesticated in 
the Lower Nile valley at an enormously remote date. They are 
shown already domesticated on monuments as old as the middle 
of the Fourth Millennium B. C-. 

This is far too large a subject to be discussed, as Tam obliged 
to do it here, ine paragraph, and I hope to return to it elsewhere 
with sufficient space to employ all the available monumental 
material, whieh is exceedingly interesting and significant, The 
discovery of the skull of the urus just mentioned suggests the 
importance of geology tm our researches, The exploration of 


“The leading treatises arep Lortet and Gaillard, ‘La Faune momifite de 
Lancienno Egypte,” Archives du Museum d'Histoire naturelle, Lyons, 1H 
om; Keller, Abatammung der oelicaten Hawsticrs, Zirloh, 1902; Dnerst, 
Die Rieder won Babylonion, Aasyrien and Aegypien, Berlin, 1800; Hilz- 
heimer, Die Houstiere in Abstommung and Katwickelung, Stuttgart, 1010, 

™ Hilzhelmer, in Borchardt, Daa Grabdenkmal dea Koenigs Sa"-ha-Re', 
vol, 2, Text, pp. 175-176, 
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the pleistocene river terraces of Egypt has hardly begun, and we 
know almost nothing of what they may contain of anumal and 
homan remains. But a beginning has been made, and the 
researches of Blanckenhorn on the geology of the Nile rift have 
furnished # sound Wnsis for further investigation.“ On the 
other hand the inaccessibility and insecurity of the Euphrates 
and Tigris regions hitherto have so retarded such investigation 
us pee two river valleys that their detailed geology is quite 
puknown. Not only the buried evidence of the Tigris and 
Euphrates river terraces, but even the surface evidence, still 
remains absolutely untouched.’ Along these terraces, either on 
or under the surface, must be found the bodies and the works of 
men, and the bones of animals, whieh will enable us to recover 
the lost prehistoric chapters of the human career in Western 
Asia. It is important to notice that the prehistoric burials 
which have revealed the predynastic culture of the fourth and 
fifth millenniums in the Nile valley were not found in the allu- 
yium, but alongside it in the river terraves. Who knows what 
those terraces may yet yield along the two riveral 

It: should be remembered also that pottery and other evidences 
of human handicrafts have been found by borings in the lower 
levela of the Egyptian alluvium as deep es 35, Tl, and 87 feet.** 
These remaima must date from the Glacial Age (of Europe), 
thonsands of years before the earliest prehistoric cemeteries of 
Egypt. The alluvium of Babylonia, like that of Egypt, being 
the lutest geological creation of the river, is intimately involved 
in the esreer of the prehistoric men who dwelt apon it, and it 
is highly important to determine the age of the venerable Plain 
of Shinar, as the Hebrews called earliest Babylonia. Pased on 
the evidence that Eridu was a sea-port some four thousand years 
ago. though it is now perhaps a hundred and twenty-five miles 
from the Persian Gulf, one may calculate that about 7000 B. C. 








"A conveniont summary of his volume on tho subject will be found in 
an exay by Blanckenhorn, ‘Die Geschichte dos Nil-Strome in der Tertir-‘und 
ays ae aoa ate., Zeiterhr, dt, Geaell, f. Erdunde, 1902, pp. 604-722, 
7a- 

“Torner, ‘An Account of Some Recent Resoarchoe Near Cairo, Phd, 
Trans. of the Royal Soc., London, 1856, pp. 105-188, and 1864, pp. 53-92; 
and deMorgun, Recherches eur lee origines, 1, Paria, ‘1808, pe 19. 
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the Babylonian plain was just beginning to form, and the site of 
later Babylon did not yet exist. I have been using this compu- 
tation in university lectures for several years past as an obvious 
fact and the same observation has now been published by Petrie.” 
On the other hand Sir William Willeocks has recently called 
attention to the fact that Eridu, though long an inland river 
town, might have been a sea-port on the river, like Bosra, and 
the fact that it was a port four thousand years ago does not show 
that it was ou the Persian Gulf™ at that time. In response to 
my query regarding the distribution of the alluvium which had 
come down around Eridu in the last four thousand years, Sir 
William has very kindly written me explaining that in his judg- 
ment the delta had expanded sidewise | meaning, I take it, as one 
opens a lady's fan] and not by advance of the shore-line parallel 
with itself. This would complicate such calculations as the one 
just offered. It is evident that the final resolution of this 
important problem will require the collection and critical seru- 
tiny of all the docunientary evidence available, combined with an 
exhaustive examination of the region by a specialist in- recent 
and surface geology, who should also be familiar with the 
valuable observations which the long experience of Sir William 
Willcocks with the rivers of the Orient has so thoroughly 
equipped him to make. 

The Audrography of the Near East is also a problem of the 
greatest importance in our researches: There seems to be at 
impression that any country in a region of rainy winter and dry 
summer must necessarily resort to irrigation,—a supposition of 
course disproved by northern Mediterranean countries like 
Greece, where grain has always been cultivated and brought to 
harvest without irrigation, An eminent orientalist refers to the 
‘heavy rainfall’ of Babylonia, whereas it was the fact of a rain- 
fall of less than three inches which inexorably forced the early 
Sumerians to resort to irrigation. The necessity of controlling 
the floods for the purposes of agrieulture thus became the most 
influential factor in their material life, and of course profoundly 

















=W. M. F. Petrie, Eastern Exploration Past and Future, Loudon, 1815, 


p. 2. | 
* Bie Wm Willcocks, From the Garden of Eden to the Crogring of Jor- 
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modified their-traditions, their religion, and their whole concep- 
tion of life.’ 

As we look out over the eastern hemisphere, with its great 
ventral nucleus of Egypto-Babylonian culture on each side of 
the infer-continenta) bridge, and realize that throughout these 
hirth-lands of civilization both the life of man, and the nature 
and characteristics of his habitat always conditioning that life, 
are now opencd to unrestricted investigation by the collapse of 
the Ottoman Empire. it is evident that we need the assistance of 
men thoroughly trained in archaeology, physical anthropology, 
botany, paleontology, geology, meteorology, and anthropo-geog- 
raphy. These men cannot of course all be orientalists, nor do 
they need fo be so. But one or more such men should at dif- 
ferent times accompany every American expedition which goes 
into the field. There js little doubt that the universities would 
be willing to contribute the services of natural scientists, who 
would gladly ecoéperate, and, as expedition members under no 
expense, would give us their needed aid from season to season, 
Only in this way shall we accomplish in the Old World what the 
Amerieanists are 60 successfully doing for the New. 

Finally may 1 offer « few further constructive suggestionst 
The departments of oriental studies which the American univer- 
sities ire now maintaining are built up, as we all know, on the 
mojel of « traditional departinent of Greek or Latin organized 
to teach languages. The futility of such an arrangement is 
evident when it is recognized that we wre engaged not only in 
teaching oriental languages, but also in recovering a greai group 
of lost civilizehons. Tt is olivious that the orientalist who is.a 
university teacher is as unable to meet the requirements of his 
svience single-handed as the astronomer would be to study the 
skies without his observatory or his staff of assistants. He can- 
not do his work without a properly equipped building, which 
should be a veritable laboratory of systematic oriental research, 

taining all the available evidence of every kind and character, 
whether in originals or reproductions, in photographs, hand 
copies, drawings, surveys, maps, plans, note-books, and journals, 








"See Etieworth Huntington's valuable eontribations ta this abject in 
‘The Pulee of Adie’ and various monographs. 
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filed im systematically arranged urchives: This equipment is as 
necessary to a proper study of the career of man as an astronom- 
ical observatory with its files of observations, computations, and 
negatives to an investigation of the career of the universe. It 
is evident that, wherever possible, not only the methods but espe- 
elally the equipment of natural science should be applied to our 
study of man in the Orient, because not only the vast body of 
dotumente which he has himself left behind, but also all data and 
Observations revealing the conditions of hua life, must be syate- 
matically gathered, filed, and housed together, aa are the dota of 
the astronomer. 

Asa whole such an institution might be known as the Oriental 
Tustitute. In cooperation with the director of the institute 
the mémbers of the oriental department should all have their 
individual workshops in the building, like the staff of an observa. 
tory, and liberal provision should be made for clerical help in 
seecssioning, filing, recording, copying, and editing for publica- 
tion. A modern photographic equipment with dark-rooms and 
apparatus for projection and copying should form # part of the 
whole plant. Combined with this should be a draughting room 
with nt least one skilled draughtsman for preparing maps, plans, 
diggrams, and fnc-similes. Young men and women holding 
departmental fellowships might make a part of this personnel, but 
stipends for young assistants already in possession of the doc- 
torate should also be made available. Through the generosity 
of Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr. and the sympathetic coiperation 
of President Harry Pratt Judson, the Board of Trustees of the 
University of Chicago have just founded an Oriental Institute 
which will endeavor to carry out a program for the collection, 
organization and study of evidence such os that just suggested. 
The Institute will be housed in the Haskell Oriental Museum, 
which will thus become a kind of historical laboratory, with 
ample room for the installation of the equipment and arrange- 
ments above enumerated. Besides the necessary clerical help, 
its staff will be made up of the members of the Department of 
Oriental Languages of the University of Chicago.* 

“It was not yot posible to announces Mr. Rockefeller’s gift and tho 
erguniretion of the new Oriental Institute at the tlme when thie address 


waa delivered, and it here forme a later insertion, A fuller announcement 
will be found in the American Journal of Semitte Langwoges, July, 1910p, 
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The Oriental Institute should maintain clase relations with the 
scientific departments of the university, and should include in 
its reeorde and ita files data furnishing full information along 
At the enme time the small group of universities capable of main- 
institute should make every effort to supplement the work of the 
others and avoid wninecesaary duplication, just as we find the 
yurious astranomica! observatorica of the country are doing. 

The astronomer is often required to visit distant regions to 
make his observations, This is constantly true of the orientalist. 
The budget of the institute ehould therefore make liberal pro- 
vision for traveling expenses for an annual visit by the director 
or one of his assistants to the lands of the Near East, The essen 
tin] additions to the archives of the institute which would result 
are 20 obvionsly necessary that they furnish every motive for 
granting the orientalist sufficient freedom from a teaching pro- 









gramme to enable him to make periodic visita to the East. 

The presence of these orientalists in the regions where the 
thight be of essential value to & comprehensive organization, 
effected for «ystematized investigation In the lands of the Near 
East, having a fully developed staff and a permanent home there. 
For it-ia evident that to do this work in stateamanlike recognition 
af all the requirements, to organize the attack along all the lines 
of investigation demanded by the aituution, it will be necessary 
to establish a permanent American Institute in the Near East 
with two branches working in close codperation: one in Asia and 
the other in the Nile valley. 

Tho Asiatic headquarters should carry on a comprehensive 
campaign ‘of investigation, excavating wherever necessary in 
Babylonia and Assyria, but also in the contiguous regions of 
the dependent and derived enltures. Our responsibility for 
reeearch in Palestine will be met by the now American School 
of Oriental Research in Jerusalem. Syria forthermore i & 
region dotted with « surprisingly large number of buried cities, 
which have been almost completely neglected, although they are 
likely to furnish decisive botlies of evidence in tracing the diffn- 
sion of eniture fron Babylonia and Egypt to Asia Minor, Simi- 
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larly Asia Minor iteef should be a prime chject of attack, not 
only in clearing op the problem of the Hittites, but also as a 
inte Europe. Indeed the correlation of the whole ancient Near 
Hust with the development of early Enrope should be one of the 

While recognizing. as I lave done, the fundamental impor- 
tance of all resvarches in natural science, anthropology, archae- 
ology, #te., whieh ean in any way throw light on the course of 
haman development, it would ot the samo time be an unjust dis- 
tortion of the situation not to inelude also in the work of the sug- 
gested American Institute the vest mass of written evidence. 
There is crying necessity for a systematically organized effort to 
destruction, and to publish them in a« final and permanent 
corpus. .A carefolly developed enbdivision of the Amerieun 
Institute should be organized especially for this work and 
generously supported. 

Spoce and time will not permit even o sketeh of the organiza 
tion of the suggested American Institute in the Near East, but 
1 believe that the project ean be so dranghted as to command 
the respect and support of the administrators of our great finan- 
elal foundations. As we hove seen, it is only in the Near East 
that the lacking singes in our Imowledge of the buman career, 
the stages whieh carried man out of savagery and for slong into 
the age of civilization, can be recovered and restored to their 
proper place in a great synthesis of the developing pniverse 
which the progress of scientific research is now making it possible 
to build up. 

Would not our astronomers all agree that it is as important to 
trace the path slong which our father Man has struggled up 
from savagery to civilization as to determine the orbit of any 
celéstial body? Would not our paleontologists nequiesce in the 
siatement thet an endeaver to reconstruct and recover the float 
chapters of man's story ix as worthy of support as the effort to 





recover every stage in the development of « creature little larger 
than a rabbit until he expands to the proportions of a horee? It 
is a pleasure to record that when I submitted this question to Dr. 
BR. S. Woodward, President of the Carnegie Institution of Wash- 
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ington cordially assented, but added that he regarded the 
suggested investigation of man as the more important.” 

In seeking support for oriental research, therefore, the worth 
and dignity of our great task should move us to claim all that is 
conceded to the natural sciences: Are we not engaged upon 
later plinses of the same vast process of development which they 
are investigating? Taine, the greatest of the French historians, 
has remarked in one of hig published letters, ‘I love history 
because it shows me the birth and progress of justice; and 1 find 
it all the more beautiful in that 1 see in it the ultimate develop- 
ment of nature.” Our endeavors to recover the lost stages im the 
career of man therefore follow in unbroken seqnence the 
researches of natural science: 

To ns, who are the youngest children of time, tt must always be 
not only « matter of vital human interest, but likewise a tribute 
of filial piety, to raise the misty curtain of the years and to peer 
behind into the far-off ages, whenee, in the course of this develop- 
tent, our European ancestors first received their precious legacy 
of civilization; and in this crusade of modern scientific endeavor 
in the Near East we know what the first crusaders could not yet 
iscern, that we are returning to ancestral shores. 








“Bineos the conversation mentioned above, Dr, Woodward has kindly 
written me, reiterating his reply to my question, and dlscnasing the whole 
question of humanistic reetarch with great cogency ond penetration. 
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THE NEED OF AN AMERICAN SCHOOL OF LIVING 
ORIENTAL LANGUAGES 
Wiiuam Putiiare 
Assretany Spcurragy op STATE 


‘Ma. dfeeinatl Axo Miwnres op rite Amenrcan ORIENTAL 


[ regret, very keenly that owing to circumstances beyond my 
control, I cannot have the pleasure of addressing you in person 
and expressing the deep interest of the Department of State in 
the proposal to establish a school for Living Oriental Languages. 

The war has taught us, among many things, that our whole 
conception of the world must undergo a radical change. No 
longer ean forty odd separate nations jead their separate liver, 
cherish their individual ambitions, regardless of consequences, 
and forcibly disagree whenever they feo] in a petulant state of 
mind. Modern warfare is too terrible u sacrifice, and the princt- 
ple of the League of Nations is being hailed as the guiding influ- 
ence which wtimately will bind all the nations of the world into 
strong and virile friendship. The intention of the framers of 
the League is to establish a machine which will have as its object 
the harmonizing of the divergent interests of nations, the recom- 
mending of a practical remedy for disputes, and, in a hundred 
ways, the drawing of the nations of the earth into a more sympa- 
thetie relationship. Taking for granted that the principle of the 
League of Nations will be adopted, it becomes the duty of Amer- 
icans bo prepare themselves for the responsibilities that America 
must assume in world affairs. 

Our educational institutions have comforted themselves that 
they were performing their whole duty by encouraging the 


study of modern European languages on the theary, I suppose, 


that the life of this country is identified principally with that 
of Europe and Latin America. If they would stop to think that 
less than half the peoples of the earth speak modern European 
languages and that our mearest neighbors on the west are the 
great countries of Japan and China, with populations approxi- 


mately of four hundred millions, they would realize that with- 
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out the study of Oriental languages, they are not performing 
their foll duties to the coming generation of American students. 
Why are: we so blind to the fact that our relations with Japan 
and China must necessarily grow closer and more intimate and 
that withont o knowledge of the Japanese and Chinese languages 
wh enninot do our part in eementing these relations? A leading 
Japanese paid recently at « semi-official banquet in Tokyo: “We 
understand Americans but America does not understand ns. We 
have thousands of young men who have been educated in 
American schools and colleges, while you Americans have scarcely 
a half-dozen men who know enough of the Japanese language 
to understand Japanese thought at first hand.” America has 
eapital and skilled talent, bat she has comparatively few men 
who can put ber in real and intelligent contact wilh every day 
life of the Far East, 

Let us diseuss for a moment the practical benefits to the Gov- 
emiment that would follow the establishment in the United States 
of a school or sehools for Oriental languages. Because there are 
no institutions in this country that teach Japanese, Chinese, Turk- 
ish or Arabtec languages, Congress has made appropriation for 
the establishment in Peking, Tokyo and Constantinople of what 
might he called ‘schools’ attached to our Diplomatic Missions 
in’ these Capitals, and young men who have passed a general 

mination on other subjects in Washington, are sent there to 
learn the languages of the country and ultimately to enter the 
Consular Service. Tt is not a wery alluring prospect. The ' 
majority of students who apply for positions of ‘Student Inter- 
preter,’ #3 we call them, have no previous knowledge of the 
East ‘and little idea of the difficulties of aequiring an Oriental 
language. Naturally some are tempted by a system which allows 
them to live the attractive life of a atudent in the East at Gov- 
ernment expense. Not unnaturally after a year or two the 
charm may wear off and the young man who has been provided 
for by a well-meaning Government, may decide that he is better 
fitted for other lines of work. American business houses with 
connections in the East are near at hand with dazzling salaries 
and the Government, therefore, is always liable to lose many of 
its young students before they have given back in servior the 
Government funds which have been expended on their education. 
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-Furihermore there are very few native teachers in the Orient 
who know enough of the English language to explain to hegmmner 
the fine points of Oriental languages and much time necessa ily 
ig lost. to the student because of his difficnity in understanding 
his teacher, And so we in the Department have come to believe 
that « preliminary study of Oriental languages st home would 
be a far more economical method of traming our officers than the 
present system, which allows of no return to the Government 
until after a minimum of two years of training in Oriental coun- 
trices. 

The reasons which make it necessary for Government agents 
to know the languages of the Orient apply equally to persons 
who are engaged in cultivating the extension of commerce 
between the United States and the countries of the Orient. A 
prosperous trade between two countrics in itself cements the 
rolations of those countries. Naturally, therefore, this Govern- 
ment is deeply interested in the extension of trans-Pacific 
cammoree and is concerned when development of American enter- 
prise is conducted in an unintelligent manner and in a way which 
does not command the sympathetic respect of the people of the 
Oriental countries. The lack of Americans who know Oriental 
languages is not merely a simple and negative handicap to Amer- 
can business and to the permanency of all kinds of American 
influence in those countries; rather it doubles the effectiveness 
of our great competitors by making it easier and more natural 
for Oriental countries to deal with them than with us. 

Tn ¢onclusion Jet me emphasize that the State Department 1s 
deeply interested in encouraging the study of Oriental languages 
im this country, belleving that our relations with Oriental eoun- 
tries will be vastly benefited thereby and that many iter 
national problems which now seem difficult of adjustment will no 
longer be ‘problems’ when discussed in the light of mutual 
understanding, Thé Department would welcome the establish- 
ment of such a school as is now ¢ontemplated and would send 
to it embryo diplomatic and consular officers who are at present 
forced to undergo their schooling in Eastern Capitals. Such an 
institution would not only be of practical use to the Government 
tut would serve as a powerful stimulus to the youth of the 
eountry in turning their thoughts to the great unknown Bast. 
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ft would aid greatly in bringing about a closer understanding 

‘between Amoerion and the Orient and «a deeper interest in the 

welfare of Asiatic peoples Ji would develop ao desire to 

exchange wless and thought across the Pacific and this imter- 

change would assure for all future times a spirit of firm friend- 

as scat mutta respevt and avmpathy. In this way ean 
norion aceomplish her ideals, 





AN ACCOUNT OF SCHOOLS FOR LIVING ORIENTAL 
LANGUAGES ESTABLISHED IN EUROPE' 





Whi H, Worse, 
Kexxert Scot or Minniowa, Hantronp, Coxn, 


Tur wAtemtats for an account of schools of living Oriental 
languages in Europe are not abundant, and not easily disengaged 
from others relating to similar movements and undertakings, 
ench ae the purwuit of Orientatistic studies in tha epirit of pht- 
lology or exegesis, with emphasis upon the classical languages; 
or the rigidly classical preparation of men for the work of print- 
simmary enterprise? or the efforts of individuals who followed 
similar objects, with more or Jess interest in the spoken idioms, 
but without producing achoola* It is not always posible to 
learn from the records of early efforts, or of the early stages of 
“sisting institutions, wheth@r they might properly be called 
sehoals of living Oriental languages. To earn that name a school 
tuust, I take it, tench languages actually in use in the Orient, 
and teach them so that they may be of use. In same of the 
Oriental departments the elesaical idiom shades off by many 
stages into the vernacular, and all have to be studied, as with 
Arabic in all Arabic-speaking lands. In other departments there 
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Eyres: aacbes- 4? sraccs Poaen hen Bean 6 ceioechila tanSonygr Sa Amuctan 
foward elosing the gap between ‘Oriental’ and European ‘Modern’ lan- 
gunges, and toward more practical methods of instruction in all languages 

‘te the Middle Ages Hebrew and Arable were known to individnal (sri 
tian scholars whe diubtless pursued them in this eplrit, though offen by 
very meders methods 

*The Sarra. Congregatic de Propapenda Fide, founded 1622 ty Popa 
Gregory XV, and the Gollegiem [ricewm de Prepagaada Fide, founded 
1607 by Pope Urbans VITI, are devote! to the edaration of mieeionarie anil 
the printing of religiews books in Oriental languages 

*Haywond Lull, a Catalan missionary of the with coutery, proposed that 
Arabic ehaire be ewtablisked for the training of miseicesries, bert withent 
tmmetiate effect. 

* The term: ‘Orient’ with its derivatives has been extanded to cover all 
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ig little connection between the classical and the vernacular, or 
none at all, and little or no popular knowledge of the classical, 
as with Ge'ez and Amharic in Abyssinia, and Coptie and Arabie 
in Egypt. These languages are dead and belong only ‘secon- 
durily to such.a school. Again, if it is the vernacular that is 
tangbt, it muat be so taught that the snecessful pupil can use 
it na well as understand it, know it as well as know abont it. 
Lastly, there are schools devoted to the study of the Orient, or 
to the training of Orientals in Europe, in which language study 
is mbordinate or non-existent, and which therefore are spart 
from the present subject.* 

Humanism, which in its later stages carried the attention of 
Europe from classical studies over into Semitic, aroused great 
interest in the pas? of these Oriental Jands and their peoples, and 
gave birth to institutions which down to the present are worthy 
custodians of thet rather antiquarian tradition.’ But the forces 
which produced centres of study of the modern Orient were 
others: mainly government and commerce, not without the influ- 
ence, however, of the missions motif, already mentioned. How 
far back in the past these first made themselves felt is diffienlt to 
say,’ In the case of France one is struck with the romantic tone 
which pervades all her dealings, governmental or otherwise, with 
the nearer East, her peculiar rapport and inner harmony with 
it, her intense interest, making her from the first sensitive to 
the churm of the spoken word, the living population and its lore. 
How different, on the other hand, has been the attitude of that 
wreat custodian Great Britain, and the effect of her contact 
with the Bast. A few very great scholars are not tacking. 








a 


‘As, & g@, the Ecole pratique oolaniale of Havre, or the Dewteche Kolo- 
nidiachule of Witrenhaueen. 

The Arable school of Leyden, ond after it that of Oxford, were founded 
in the xviith century. There seeme to have been a school at Rome even 


Langiés’ (g. ©. dnfro) statement that the dinloguce whieh he added. to 
Savary's grammar hud heen’ used for a long time by drngamana in the 
Levant. Their fixed form and wide distribution is shown by the 
different clreumetanees, 
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There are queer fraternities among folk who should know better. 
But no serious and intelligent interest has been displayed, to 
say nothing of intelligent romanticism, by that government 
whieh so well rules its millions of highly interesting Oriental 
people. The Foreign Office, except in the recent occupation of 
Palestine, hus avoided if not distrusted the orientalist.’ Ger- 
many ’s interest in the modern Orient, while surely not unroman- 
tic, hes been, unlike either of the others, 4 conscious: striving 
for practical political ends through the application of scientific 
knowledge to technical training. With Russia and Austris we. 
have Oriental interests springing from internal conditions of 
gemi-Oriental states, and their immediate contact with Onentals 
in neighboring lands. 

The first. practical school of living Oriental languages estab. 
lished in Europe seems to have been the Regio Institute On- 
enéale, of Naples; began in 1727 and renewed in 1588." At 
present*? it offers Arabic, Turkish, Persian, Modern Greek, 
Albanian, Amharic, Chinese, Japanese, Russian, English, and 
lectures on Ttaly’s relations with the East. 

The second to be established is the Kaiserliche wid Kénigliche 
Konsularakodemie, of Vienna, which dates from 1754. Its pur- 
pose is expressly the training of consuls for Oriental and Ocet- 
dental service. It offers Arabic, Turkish, Persian, Chinese, 
Russian, French, English, Italian, German, and extensive mili- 
tary and juridical realia** In 1914 it had fifty-three students. 

The third of such schools is the famous Beole des langues 
orientales vivantes, of Paris, It was established by government 
decree on March thirtieth, 1795, for the training of consular 
students and interpreters, other government funetionaries, and 
commercial agents, with duties in the Orient. A beginning was 

















* The advunce through the Holy Land and the taking of Jernailem were 
catried gut ander the direction of seholare ailrisory to the British Gov- 
ernment | 

” Minerva, 1911 and 1014, baa been the chief source for these data, fn 
the former will be found full accounts of the history and organization of the 


HY e+ im 1913-14, before the outbreak of the War. 

™A monument to the interest them shown in Arabic dislects iy the 
Kurzpefourte Grammatik der Fulgararabiechen Sprache, 1960, by A. Hasean, 
then professor of colloquial Arabic. 
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made with Arabic,” Persian, Torlash2* and Malay? and ‘in 
1832 extensive additions were permitted, leading to the present 
curriculum including, besides the languages mentioned, the 
Arabic dialeets, Modern Greek, Armenian, Hora, Sudanese 
Hindustani, Tamil, Chinese, Japanese, Siamese, Annamite, Java- 
nese, Rumanian, Russian, and relia. A reformation and return 
to first principles was found necessary in 1869, after the work had 
become rather too philological, Frenclimon of twenty-four years 
or more who ure bachelors of letters or of sviente are offered 
admission into the aeadeniic section: others, who have not 
enjoyed university training, are permitted to study in the com- 
mercial section. Fépétiteurs, natives of the respective countries, 
drill students in sounds, eotversation, and reading aloud. ‘The 
leetures are all publics et gratis, and are so arranged as to ocuur 
usnally three times a week. in two semesters; and attendance lyy 
iliploms students is strictly required. The director is appointed 
from the faculty every five years by the Minister of Public 
Instruction. In 1914 the attendance was fifty students and 
seventy+five aniitors.2" 

The fourth institution of whieh I find any record is the 
Lazarey Heclésiastical-Academic Institute for Oriental Lan- 
guages, of Moseow, which was founded in 1815, and whicli teaches 





“Given by Dom Haphhadil. 

“Given by Langtbs. 

“The marly days of tho toote don langues orientales wivanter have lnft 
important Uterury remains In 1784 D. Savary presented to the French gov- 
ernment for publication a work autitled Grammation Linguae dArabicae Pul- 
gars wien Lifterniis, Te appeared posthumously after many delays, in the 
Fear 1813, under the oditorship of Langlés, who haa been mention) ma 
Professor of Malay and Turkish. Its importance lies in the fact that it 
wae deveted ehicily to spol Arable, thet it. foreshadowed the modern 
direct or conversational methods, abounding in materiale such ne. the din- 
logues above mentioned (n. 8), that it taught a careful proonnelation by 
| mene of transliteration, and that it oxtibited m thoroughly modern interest 
in folklore. Same progreea over the mixed language of the current dmgo- 
mana drill-book (rid.a. 8} was atteined through the revision of the fatter for 
Langite by the Copt Michail Sabbag, In 1510 appeared Sriveatry de Sacy'y 
Grommaire arabe @ I'weage des dlaves de I'Roale specie dea langues 
Orientales tiventes, Tu ite second edition (1551) it became the corner-stona 
of & great school of Arable grammar, 
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the languages of the adjacent Muslim peoples, with law, French 
and Rusaian,* 

The fifth institution to be founded was the Aaiserlich-Ndnig- 
liche Oeffeutliche Lehranstalt fiir orientalische Sprachen, of 
Vienna, dating from 1851. It was reorganized in 1673, and now 
devotes itself to the practical study of Arabic, Persian, Turkish, 
Serbian, Tussian, Greek and Albanian. In 1914 there was an 
attendance, including ladies; of 216 students. 

With the sixth recorded institution Germany appears in 1887, 
Thia is the Seminar fiir orientalische Sproechen, in Berlin, best 
known of them all to American scholars. It-is remarkable both 
for the extent of its curriculum and for the large number of its 
students and auditors. In 1914 it tanght classical Arabic, an 
introduction to Arabic dialects, Syrian colloquial Arabic, Egyp- 
tinn: colloquial Arabic, Morocean collojuial Arabic, Persian, 
Turkish, Hindustani, Gugerati, Chinese, Japanese, Suabheli, Ewe, 
daunde, Ethiopic, Amharic, Russian, Greek, Rumanian, English, 
French, and Spanish, besides Islam and realia of Asiatic and 
African ¢ountries, There were in 1914, including ladies and 
visitors, 279 students,"* 

The Adniglich-ungarischo orientalische Handelsakademic, of 
Budapest, founded in 1891 (or in 18531), possesses a phonetic 
laboratory, which permits the inference that it offers instruction 
in living Oriental languages, It offers a two years’ course to 
forty stndents only. 

Eighth on the list is the Hamburgischer Kolonialinstitut, 
founded tm 1908," rightly regarded as a model institution, 
Behind it were the motifs of eolonial propaganda within Ger 


"Aa wo learn from tho title page of the Traité de la langue Arobe ul 
paire, by the Sheich Mouhammed Ayyad al-Tantacy (1848), the latter was 
af that time ‘Profmeseor de langne Arabe a IInatitut dee tangues Orientales 
de St. Pétersbourg,’ and that he was employed by the Imperial University, 
Tt seams probable therefore that the ‘Institut' wae not — exporate inatl- 
tation bot mo part of the University. There is no reeerd of this In Miseree 
The ‘Orienta) Faculty" now offers, besides tho dead Oriental languages, 
Georgian, Armenian, Turko-tatar, Persinn, Arable, Chinese, Mongol, Japa- 
nese, and Korean, besides Orlental History, 

"The Mitteduagen ‘and Lehrbilcher laaued by tha Seminar contain lmpor- 
tnnt eclentifice contributions. 

“An account of the institution by the present writer will be found in 
The Moslem World, vol, 4, 1914, pp. 303 ff. 
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many and, quite naturally. German propaganda abroad. It 
opened its doors to all Germans who were training for foreign 
service, and to foreign students From. all parts of the world. 
The organization was effected by “eiaies the different Vorle- 
sungawesen Of Hamburg under the patronage of Edmunil 
Siemors anid Alfred Beit, private citizens of that small: commer- 
cial city-state. Its work is carried on through various seminars, 
such as the Seminar fiir (Feschichte wnd Kunde des Orients 
(founded 1908), the Seminar fiir Notionalakonomie und Kolo. 
nialpolitik (founded 1908), the Orientalisches Seminar (founded 
1910), and the Seminar fir Kolomalsprachen. There wm a 
department of the Moslem Orient, of Eastern Asia, and of 
Afries, each having a professor, instructors, uative assistants, 
and books and apparatus, The large phonetic laboratory serves 
all departments, sid the ships from foreign ports are able to 
supply gewaArsleule from many lands. The reel include phi- 
losophy, jurisprudence, political seience, history, geography, 
cooking; swimming, and.a variety of homely arta. The language 
instruction, except in one department, is of the most modern type, 
und emphasizes the study of sounds, the appeal to the ear rather 
than to the eve, and the memorizing of material, rather than the 
minute onalvas of grammatical phenomena. It places the theo- 
retical instruction and general oversight in the hands of o 
European professor, and the drill work in the hands of European 
subordinate instructors and foreign sprachgehifen. Recording 
and reproducing instruments are extensively employed, both for 
otherwise unavailable material and for the repetition of instrnue- 
tion, ‘The Hamburgisches Kolonialinstitul has rendered great 
service to German realpolitik and German commerce, ie 
strongest feature has been the department of African languag 
headed by Carl Meinhoff, the founder of a remarkable eckinad of 
Hamitic philology. It is safe to say that thore is nowhere eles 
in the world any such equipment for the practical and theoretical 
study of African languages, 

The ninth institution to be mentioned is the Practical Oriental 
Arademy, of Petrograd, founded in 1909, after it had developed 








“The Hamburg sehool devotes itself largely, though uot entirely, to thoes 
African languages whieh Meinhof classifies us Hamitic. The Sodanic 
lnnguages have found a specialist representative in Westermann of the 
Betlia. Aeminar fir oivetalianks Aprachen. 
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out of various courses begun by the /mperial Society for Oriental 
Studies, which dates from 1906. It offers, besides the Moslem 
and Christian languages to the south, also those to the east, 
including Chinese and Japanese; but also French and English, 
and the general subjecta; Islam, geography, Oriental jurispru- 
detice, international politics, onal niministrative science. The 
course runs but two semesters. In 1913 there were 102 students. 

Last of all the European powers and peoples to become inter- 
ested in practical instruction in living Oriental languages have 
been the British government and the English people.” As the 
tenth and last of the establishments is. to be mentioned The School 
of Oriental Studies, London Institution, founded on February 
23.1917. Tis charter of incorporation states that the purposes 
of the school are: ‘to be a school of Oriental Studies in the Tni- 
versity of London, to give instruction in the languages of Eastern 
and African peoples, ancient and modern, and in the literature, 
history, religion, and customs of these peoples, especially with a 
view to the needs of persons about to proceed to the East orto 
Africa for the pursuit of study and research, commerve, or 4 
profession.’ It is hardly fair to ask what has been aaeomnplcied 
by this school, born in the most desperate crisis of modern civill- 
zation, It is product of the War, a symbol of changed or chang- 
ing policy, and a promise for the future. Fortunate it is for 
Great Britain and for all, that Germany's failure and fall were 
not attributed to her excellent technical training, nor Britain's 
conspicuous suceess attributed to her comparative Inck of the 
STE. 








P An secount of the long ices for seorguitisn ‘ot the claima of these 
stuties in England will be found in the Bulletin of the School of Oriental 
Studies, London Institution, published by the Sehool, Finsbury Circus, E. C., 
1917, Jolm H. Gilchrist in 1518 founded in Leicester Square the Oriental 
Institution, wnder the patronage of the East India Company and chinfly 
devoted to the stuly of Hindustani by medical students; but it survived 
only eight yearn. Dr. Robert Morrison's Language Institution, London, 
teaching Chinese, Sanakrit, amd Bengali, was founded in 1425 and lived only 
three yeara. Of course ['niversity College and King's College have taught 
Hindustan!, Arable, and other Oriental langnages since the beginuing of 
the nineteenth century. Under the title School of Modern Oriental Lan- 
guages, courses of instruction in Arable, Persian, Pali, Sauekrit, Hindustaal, 
Bengali, Marathi, and Tamil, are given ln University College, and Bur- 
meee, Modern Greek, Chinese, Russian, Turkish, Gwahili, Malay, Japanese, 
Arabic, Haura, Zulo ond South African “Languages in King’s College. 
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THK EXACT SIGNIFICANCE of the emblem of Osiris, the so-called 
Dd-emblem, which figures so prominently among the Egyptians 
as an amulet, his so far escaped a gatisfactory answer. In the 
latest book that touches on this question, the author states in a 
note (see W. Max Miller, Egyptian Mythology, p. $85, note 3), 
“It may have been merely an old architectural experiment with- 
out any original religious meaning.’ The other question which 
Miller raises, whether the Dd-emblem was originally attached 
to the city of Busiris, or to the city-god, will find its answer 
when a correct explanation of what that sign originally repre- 
gented shall have been given, As long as one considers if to 
represent a pillar, the possibility of the sign embodying the 
emblem of the city of Dedu is obvious. This investigation 
whieh takes up this question once more, will try to show 
that the Dd-emblem must be considered as one to which an orig- 
inally religious meaning was attached, 4 meaning however which 
was lest among the Egyptians in a very remote time, From 
Egypt itself we receive no light which would enable us to get/ the 
satisfactory answer. We have to go outside of Egypt, that is to 
Babylonia to get this information. 

To the later Egyptians the Dd-emblem was a sign which com- 
memorated the resurrection of the god Osiris, As on amulet it 
was considered to procure three things needful to their dead, 
Ploeed around the neck of the dead, the deesnsed person entered 
through the gates of, und beeame glorified in, Duat, and he was 
assared of his sustenance in the other world, being given bread, 
cakes, quantities of flesh on the altars of Re’, or as a variant has 
it, of Osiris the good Being, See the 155th chapter of the Book 
of the Dead, which deals with the Dd-amulet. The Egyp- 
lisns themselves held that the Dd-emblem ‘signified or &ymi- 
bolized the backbone of Osiris: Scholars regarded it either aa a 
Pillar, or as n representation of the nniverae—the four horizontal 
Imes representing four worlds placed above each other. Again 
it waa conjectured that it must represent a work-stand pon 
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- which the stone-mason sed to lay his toola, Still another inter- 
pretation saw in the Dd-emblem either an altar of four altar. 
plates topped in layers, or a nilometer, That view finally, which 
saw therein a branchless tree-stump, srems to come nearest to 
4 right interpretation. In so far at least as that explanation 
connected the emblem with a plant, it was, it seems, entirely eor- 
rect, for we naturally expect that a god such as Osiris, who 
figures so prominently as a nature-god, or as a vegetation-cod, 
should in some way have as his most fitting emblem some kind 
ofa plant. Piant-life more than any other life also exemplifies 
best the change in nature. Osiris’s chief characteristia was that 
of a god of the change of nature, probably first only of vegeta- 
tion and Inter of the change in nature in the widest sense, ‘T'o 
express this in reference to the Sumero-Babylonian mythology, 
before Osirig became the Egyptian Dumuzu, he must have been 
an Egyptian Asar. Scholars for quite some time back have 
pointed out the similarity of the ideographic writing of the 
names of the Sumerian Asar and the Egyptian War, that is. 
both containing the sign for ‘place’ plus the sign for ‘eye.’ 
But not only is the jdeographic writing the same, but there is 
also a similarity in pronouncing that ideographie writing, for a 
gloss gives the cuneiform reading of that sign as a-sa-ru (Coptic 
OYCIPe). Lf we would have to stop here with the enumeration 
of these two identities, we would only be justified in saying that 
this ig & mere accidental coincidence. But we can go farther. 
Not only are the ideographic writing and the pronunciation the 
same in beth instances, bot there is also an agreement in the 
additional appellations given to both divine names. The Sume. 
rian divine name is always written “"""Asar li-dug. Yet 
ii-dug obviously does not belong to the name proper, bat is only 
an appellative, i. @, ‘Asar, the good Being." 1 wish to point out 
here, as I have not seen it mentioned in this connection, that 
the writing of fi-~dug has its exact equivalent in the by-name 
of Osiris, wan ufru, i.e, ‘the one who is good,’ or ‘the good 
Being,’ Coptic OYENOQPE.' For the repeated occurrence of the 

‘The final win War venn nfre iy due to the fact that the Egyptians 
regarded this name as a unit, ond therefore affixed the o po common in the 
P- 223) the final w te dropped, us it is sometimes omitted also in Egyptian 
lnseriptionn. 
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name Wr wan ufrw see the Book of the Dead, chapters 42, 43, 
70, 92, 100, 129, 145, 146 and 155, etc. We have therefore in 
the Sumerian as well usin the Egyptian nomenclature a conrplete 
parallel, Again, when we read for instance passages such as 
that in chapter 146 of the Book of the Dead, Wir won afrw 
nis*-hrw « Ob min Nw-i, we are able to translate thia Egyptian 
sentence hack into Sumerian without any change in the person- 
ages, tamely, “Agar ti<iug dumu dingir Enki-ka-qe u-te- 
wie-da dingir Damgalminnage, The remark which Miiller 
(Equyption Mythology, p. 41) makes concerning Nut, ‘We should 
expect her to be Nun's consort, but she is seldom nesociated with 
him . . . she is, instead, the wife of the earth-god, by whom 
she gives birth to the sun each morning,’ holds good also of Dam- 
galnunna, who instead of being associated with Nun, is the wife 
of the original Sumerian earth-god Enki. Both therefore, Asar 
and Wr; have as their father the earth-god and as their mother 
the female counterpart of the abyss. The identities in name and 
parentage will allow ne also some important concinsions as to the 
respective emblems of Asar and Wer later on. 

Before doing this however, I wish briefly to sketch what the 
inweripiions say of this interesting divinity Asar. In bilingual 
inseriptions this god is identified with Mardnk. The identifica- 
tien of these undoubtedly different gods must belong to the time 
when the gun-worship was changed from the autumnal to the 
vernal equinox, ‘To express this historically is not easy at pres- 
ent, but it may be possible that the beginning of the astronomical 
spring as the probable commencement of the year may perhaps 
reach as far back as the time of the kings of Ur. That Asar 
originally was asun-god who represented the winter-, or autumn- 
aun, seems to be implied in such passages as Reissner, Hymn 
No. 1, Hines 25 and 29, in which passages it is said of Asar: enim 
disp Acer fi-iug fel po-de-ba oma-(ni-bern-sug), which the 
Semitic translates: améf “Marduk cbura ina  sf(manitu 
iefabbs), i.e, ‘The word Asar, the good Being, floods the har- 
vest with its ripe field-products." There is obvionsly o contra- 
diction in the statement of this hymn, How is it possible to call 
& divinity a good Being, who is instrumental in rmiintng the 
crops of the harvest-flelis! Now line 29 of the dame hymn 
reais: enim “" Asor Id<lug gal-dug a-meh-am kor (aljaia), 
with Semitic rendering: amét "Marduk butuktwm ja &( lira tha- 
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sai), that is, ‘the word of Asar, the good Being, is a flood 
which tears away the dike." These two lines show that Asar 
was a sun-god of the winter time. But it also shows that Asar, 
to be true to his eppellation, the good Being, must have come 
from « country where the autumnal equinox was beneficial to the 
land. This was not the case in Babylonia. Here Asar. no longer 
A good god, would incite ane poate pon gt nt a 
sin-fel of the autumnal equinox. He therefore changed to 
sun-god of the vernal equinox, but when this change took place, it 
seomaé nleo na slight change in his name was made at the same time. 
Asar was henceforth ealled Marduk. In the name Marduk itself 
we still ean reeognize the old appellation of Asar; hi-«dug, for 
the syllable mar in Marduk contains probably the ii in fii-dug, 
as Iii could also be pronounced mufu, which passed into muru, 
mur and thence into mar. The dwk is clearly recognizable as 
standing for the Sumerian dug, If it is true that Marduk standa 
for mulu-dug or Li-dug, then the attribute of Asar has survived 
in this name, In this ease we are not even compelled to suppose 
that a merging of two different gods has taken place, 

Prof. M. Jastrow in a recent article (‘Sumerian and Akkadian 
Views of Beginnings,’ J AOS 36. 277) seex-in the story of Mar- 
duk’s conquest of Tiamat an original nature-myth, whieh pre- 
sented the story of the change of season from the winter or 
rainy season to the spring season. For the Sumerian view of 
Yearly orientation, as must have been held originally by these 
people, it is interesting to note in this connection what the author 
says on p. 293. IT shall give the passage in his own words: ‘The 
world . . . is pictured as beginning in the fall when the rains 
set in, and not in the sprmg when the storms and rains wease, 
Such a condition is apt to prevail in mountainous districts where 
the streams are low or entirely dried wp in the dry season and 
depend upon the rains to fll them again, in eontrast to a moun- 
tainless plain like the Euphrates Valley, where the streams, fed 
from their sources, flow m abundance during the entire year and 
during the rainy season over-flow and cause inundations.’ [In 
view of the fact that creation falls in the winter season, this fact 
in itself justifies us‘in coneluding that the Sumerian vear orig- 








Sucre iehas Walaa SEE aula eed Sk 
kindness (Ii-dug) toward suffermg mankind and who relieves 
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them of their diseases.and the attucks of evil spirits. The stauid- 
ing phrase in incantation texts: ‘Asar, the good Being, saw him 
nnd unto the house of his father Enki he entered,’ seems to have 
some reference to his ideogram which contains the sign igi, ‘eye." 

Originally lt seeme the ideogram had reference only to the ‘place 
of the eye,’ that is, ‘the sun's eye.’ that is, the sun, The sun-god 
seve everything and therefore knows all things, and aa the power 
of light is also the power of goodness and every blessing and the 





enemy of darkness and all evil spirits that roam im darkness. In 
Tablet iii of the wiukki limnati series Asar is therefore called o 





Fm, 1 Fm. 2: Fim. Fro, 4 Fie. + 
god that blesses =dingir silim-ma-mu dingir Asar li-dug, ef 
CT 16, pl. viii. But as a sun-god Asar is also a god who affects 
nature, and, from the passage quoted-from the hymn published 
hy Reissner, it ean be gathered that Asar was in some way con- 
nected with irrigation and vegetation, The most evident proof 
that Asar was originally & vegetation-gol ia given usa in the 
initial lines of the seventh tablet of Creation. The two lines 
that interest us here only are as follows: ““Asar-n ée-rig mi-rii- 
(ti mu-kinde-ra-t)) ba-nw-t de-am w oki-e mu-3(e-g) wr-gi-fi)— 
‘O Agar, hestower of planting, founder of sowing, maker of grain 
nid plants, who caused the green herb to come forth. It is 

TOF also King, Magis, No. 12, line 20: Aeo-dad Wudd-eo-as 0 Guta. 
her(?) Bowed decom d bie me-diddi-G deemgrgiti, "who bestows corn 
and grain (7) who creates wheat and barley, who reuews the gromn herb." 
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therefore not merely accidental. but only shows more clearly that 
Asar was @ vegetation-god when in the rock-relief of Sanherib 
near Bavian this Assyrian representation which pictures. the 
different emblems of the twelve great gods, has the form a8 10 
Figure 1, that isa plant, most probably, to judge from the figure, 
4 conventionalized picture of the most valued plant in old Baby- 
lonia, a young palm-tree, This sign was however generally 
explained a being the ‘spear-head’ of Marduk and therefore 
symbolizing the kakku, the weapon of Marduk. On the Asar- 
haddon stele of Sendschirli this emblem of Marduk has the form 
asin Figure 2, which of all other representations of the emblem 
somes closest to that of Sanherib. The emblem on the Sargon 
stele of Cyprus, which equals the one given in the rock-relief of 
Asarhaddon at Nabr el Kelb, varies somewhat (see Fig. 3). 
Finally on the Cassite boundary-stones we have forms as in 
Figures 4 and 5 (see Hinke, A New Boundary Stone, pp. 91 and 
94), K. Franck, Bilder und Symbole habylonisch-assyrischer 
Gotter, pp. 22-24, is inclined to see in these representations the 
weapon of Marduk, a lance. 

Of all the representations given, it is advisable to pay most 
ittention to the one which is obvionsly the best. That i 
undonbtedly the one on the roek-relief of Sanherib near Bavian. 
This seems to come nearer to a tree than a lance or 4 spear-hend. 
But also in each of the other cases there is nothing which would 
hinder us from seeing the picture of a tree in them. Compare 
for instance the hieroglyph of the Gm tree which is used as the 
determinative for trees in general. 

Before we go on Ht is necessary to clear up 4 certain misunder- 
standing, This has reference to the so-called ‘weapans’ of the 
gods. Here we have not to think of real weapons, say @ spear, 
a lance, a bow, but simply of the divine emblem. IIT Raw, 69. 8. 
75-83 gives a list of such emblems of gods, It is interesting to 
note that a few of the names of the so-called weapons stand in 
etymological relation to plants. The kakky of Ninib is called 
hihinu, which is related to hahin —thornbush. The kakku of 
Nubn is the @-fiit-tum, which is related to sfidu = nettle. 
Another kakku is named pu-qui-(tum), which equals pugqdaru 
or puqutiv of similar meaning. Of interest to us here is the 
name of the kakku of Marduk. Tt is called in this list qa-qu- 
uitu, Hinke did not recognize in this connection that also this 
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word is ¢tymologically commected with the name of a plant. He 
referred to CT 17, 35, 79 where we have qgaq-qul-ti la pa-te-< = 
‘a closed vessel.’ but otherwise left the connection with other 
words unexplained, But qaqyuitu ia surely related to gagul(l) u- 
Meissner in ZA 6. 299 identified gagulum with the Syriac 
kakdld = amomum cardamomam, Low n. 296, Qaqulum equals 
mangu and taméefu. TE mange has any relation to maniuspit, 
this would fit into our thesis most perfectly, as we know that the 
latter represents some part of the date-palm. Such a connec- 
tion between mangu and mangagu is possible, but cannot be 
proved now.’ For our purpose suffice it to say that the hakku 
of Marduk is eolled gaqultu, which word is related to o plant- 
name, a plant whieh hy its equation with others may have some 
reference to the palm-tree or a part thereof. On the other hand 
the enstom of calling certain plants kekké én ildne points to the 
fact that by that expression the Babylonians did not primarily 
mean the weapons of the gods, but their emblems. Weapons 
are not made of wood or of plants, but eitier of stone or else of 
inetal. That kakku stands for emblem is further shown in those 
cises where certain stars are spoken of as being the kakkw of the 
gods. For the use of kakku as weapon as well as emblem, or 
eout-of-arms, compere here the relation of the German words 
"Waffen’ and ‘Wappen.’ Marduk's weapon with which he 
slew Tiamat was the miffu, But he also is equipped with the 
bow (qastu) and the mulmallu weapon, which is either a lance 
Or 88 arrow, more probably the former. We have here our 
choice to determine which weapon was Marduk ‘s weapon in par- 
ticular, Perhaps after all none waa his particular weapon at all, 
but only one object was his emblem. This emblem of Marduk 
was the gagulfv-plant. Although preserved to us from a later 
time, this emblem must be very old, it must have come down from 
& time in which Mardnk must have been held in greater esteem 
aa a god connected with vegetation than he seems to have been 
in Jater times. [ can only think in this connection of the possi- 


“Maagogu apparently representa the diminativy of mangu, Cf. Assyrian 
ebqu —sugigd ‘9 emall atreet." For other inutunces of the uange to exprems 
the diminutive consonantically throagh reduplication, compare Neo-Hebrew 
beaulaa/, ‘a little onion’ (Siegfr. $59) and Syriae portitd, ‘bread-cromb' 
(NGldeke $125), Ct, aleo addimddim ‘a little red, pink." 
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bility that the emblem was originally that of Asar, and that in 
the time of the complete merging of these divinities Marduk took 
thie emblem to himself. 

Tf this was the ease, it would then seem trost plovsible, in view 
of the identity of the names of Asar and Wer and their identt- 
cal meaning (li-dug, wan nfm) that we may conjecture that 
both goda had at some time also the same emblem. And indeed 
it does not require a great stretch of imagination to see in the 
Dd sign cither « corruption, on account of later misonderstand- 








Fro.7 


ing, of the original as given iis in Figure 1, or else that it pictured 
the palm-tree, if the qaquitu-should be such, which might have 
been simplified to the sign in Figure 6, four horizontal lines rep- 
resenting originally probably four rows of palm-leaves. It is 
strange that as Jate as the 25th Dynasty there appears 4 new 
hieroglyphic form of the Dd sign (see Fig. 7), whieh speaks 
favorably for our view that the Dd-emblem of Osiris is a palm- 
bree, 

The picture of Osiris (Fig. §) which was taken to be * Osiris m 
iis pillar’ is therefore to be placed in the sume category a3 all 
those pictures, which show Osiris hidden or standing ‘in # tree, 
However, it is very doubtful whether the oldest representation 
signified the celestial tree. There was most probably no cosmo- 
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gonic conception at all cimtained in this pieture, but it simply 
stood for the original conception of Osiris as being a vegetation- 
god in Busiris. The custom of planting 365 trees, as-it is said, 
around certain of his temples is also sicnificant. This custom 
shows. Osiris a3 the god of changing time and of the vear,* but 
here aleo the tree as the emblem of Osiria crops out again. 
‘If we odmit that there is # striking similarity between the 
Tian Asar and the Egyptian Wer, this admission may per- 
haps lead to an interesting question as to how far the so-called 
‘Southern’ elorments in the Osiris-myth have any connection with 
the interestmg figure of Asar, of whom we have not yet safficient 
eunciform material to draw upon more fully. But suffice it to 
say at present that the ‘Southern’ elements in the Osiris legend 
may not be due to a later confusion at all, a confusion which was: 
brought about through « Southern deity of similar attributes to 
those of Osiria, but that Osiris himself may haye changed from 
a ‘Southerner’ to a ‘Northern Semito-Libyan’ deity, or to 
express it in other words, Osiris seems to have been first un Asar 
li-dug, and later developed into a Tammuz. I do not thereby 
wish to give the impression that the Asar myth was the original 
one and was borrowed by the Egyptians from the Sumerians, 
It is more probable that the Sumerians as well as the Egyptians 
got this mythological figure from o third sourve.* 





‘Tho Osirinn ayclo offers in the story of the aluying of the serpont Apop- 
Tiamai at the new-yeor'’s day another inwtance which connects Oviria with 
Amer -li-lug. Of, Sitevagsberichte of the Herlin Academy, 47, 1910, p, 932 
ff. and Miller, Mythology, p. 108. 

* The name Aver ia not Sumerian and neither is War Egyptian. But Asur 
may well be the name of a WestSemitic deity. I think it ia posible to 
show that there is = strong probability that the original home of Asar wns 
Amurru. 

door lo the muse. counterpart of Adtar, Tilar, which latter forma exhibit 
the infixed fem. ¢. Later when thia infixed fem. woe no more unilerstood 
aa meh, & Second feminine mark wes saffimved, Astartu, ph. ‘dtrt, og. 
‘(ejatiroti ‘Agrepte South Arabian retains the original form x %5 
Asar therefore is 2c. In connecting Asor with Jitar, as must be done 
ie enay to undersiand the nature of this god. Like Jdter, oot:of which Aver 
deraloped and became differentiated, he was originally, because being at 


wome time identics! with ber, » god of love and fertility. Binee their 
differentiation, howernr, the male Wivinity waa oo mone brought into sexual 
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In the same way as Asar the son of Enki is the creator of the 
world, which position Marduk took over at the time of the merg- 
ing of these two divinities, we should also expect that Osiris the 
san of Geb figured originally in the same capacity. And indeed 
the Egyptian inscriptions are not entirely silent on this matter. 
Thera lingered on into the time of the 18th Dynasty the idea of 
Osiris as creator, which found expression in a hymn to Osiris 
(ef, Chabas, ‘Hynme A Osiris,” in Revue Archéologique, 14 
année, 1857, pp. 65 #.). Osiris is spoken of in the following 
words; ir-af B pn om “f mw-f Gw-f sm-7 mamnt-/{ nbd piyt 
nb-t inn wb-t ddfwt-/ ‘wt-f, i. 6. “he made this earth with his 
hand, its water, its air, its plants, all its cattle, all flying birds, 
its reptiles, its quadrupeds.' Wiedemann, in Religion of the 
Ancient Egyptians, p. 213, remarks on this passage that the 
hymn ‘thus (is) assigning to him (Osiris) the same work which 
acvording to the usual aeceptation had been carried ont by Ra, 
and (is) placing him in @ position which is not in logical har- 
mony with that which he oceupies in the myth.’ This position 
of Osiris is easily explained as being due to the fact that Osiris 
is a composite character, an Asar li-dug as well as a Tamms. 





relations, but hie mture was enlarged into a god of goodness m general amd 
of fertility In the whole realm of nature, Hence his epithet “the good 
Being.’ 


NOTES ON INDO-IRANIAN WORDS 
Erwis W. Far 
Univmarrr or Texas 
1. Sanskrit cdfaka-, cucculos melanoleucus. 

Aw Ixpo-Evporean noot KE(I), to ery out, call, simmon, is 
attested in Lat, ciére (ky-4) and in ae-cire (eer); ef. with d-ex- 
tension Kem in Gothic hoifan, to call, This is the root of cataka- 
(KE) and of xwrthos (KO), chattering. twittering: Lat, cét-urnix, 
quail or call-bird (for the posterius cf. Spn¢). The eall-note of 
the quail is made a matter of special note, e, ¢. in the Eneyelo- 
pocdia Britannica, No weight ia to be given to cocturniz in 
MSS. This spelling was due to monkish reminiscence of the 
quails of Exodus, and belonged to the time when writers of Latin 
maniuseripts pronounced a word like octo as otto. 

2. The Sanskrit compound adverb prdd-u(djs, hervor, 

Here prid = Lat. préd, forth and wus = wd-s, out, This Sutra 
and Epic word is no less likely to be of Indo-European, prove- 
nant’ than lexical Sanekrit peru; wip. 

6. Sanakrit sahd, with. 

This preverb arose from compounds with imperative prius 
tcha—de-, sa in dyé-woAAoy, glutinous (having glue), ¢- 
parr, seusitile (having mind). Similarly Skr. sahd-patni = hav- 
ing the wife (along), accompanied by the wife, There was 
competition between sahd and Indo-Iranian sadha (Githic Aves- 
tani hod), 

4. Sanskrit Aodha-, stolen property. 

This is a false discomposite from sahodha- = saha + iidha-, 
thief, i. ¢. having stolen (property), by false analysis sc-Aodha-, 
with stolen property. 

5 Avestan puird, gravida; ndjeetives direct from mouns. 

in the Avesta the word for ‘zon' also means ‘with child." It 

ia nol necessary to invent a suppressed suffix, as Bartholomne 
se doné to account for this; cf. Lat. wetus, old: séres, year. 
Horace hax patrwae (fem. gen.), belonging to the pafrues; and 
fabwlae, fabled, not different Fas the plural of fabula, a fable. 
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6. Avestan tere-fke (t or 3), kidneys. 

The prius belongs with vdr, rain; the posterius, {( a) ka-, meana 
flowing. Thus the kidneys are water-pourers. Any priest or 
butcher on eutting the ureters (ducts leading from the kidnuys 
to the bladder) might have given the name, For the root wer, 
to flow, see Walde's lexicon s. v. wrina. Lat, vi(w)sica, bladder, 
if with adventitions » (ef. tensawrus; and note the collocation 
of wesica with venfer in Plautus’ Persa, 95). may come from VER- 
pani, water-holder; cf. Skr. wde-<dhi, water-holder, ocean, The 
Latin word for kidneys, renes, has lost an initial vw; original 
vrenés meant pourers. 

7. The Indo-Iranian ‘root’ var, broad. 

The sense of broad in this ‘root,’ taken representatively, of 
course, is a development from vdruna-, sky, [n Ofparie we are 
to Tecoenize f¢ otpe, 1. ¢, quimmingit. On the root wer, to ponr, 
ase the last number. From Otpards the root ter developed the 
sense of te sibha and this. connotation predominates in Skr. 





NOTES OF THE SOCIETY 

A Joint Meeting of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain 
and Tewlandd ard the Soviété Asiatique will be held in London on 
wmber 3-6, 1919. This note serves as a gencral advertise 
aint to all members of the American Oriental Society inviting 
them to attend, and it is hoped that the President of the Society 
can ensure the attendance of some delegates. Anyone planning 
to attend can obtain later and fuller information by communi- 








eating with Prof. Charles R. Lanman, 9 Farrar St Cambridge, 
Mass | P { 
PERSONALIA 


Pror. Wa. H. Wonrext, Director of the American School in 
Jerusalem, expeets to start for his post on July 19, taking boat 
to England. His Associate, Pror, A. T. Ciay, will sail on July 
12. In London they will take up negotiations with the British 
School of Archaeology in Jerusalem looking towards close co-op- 
eration, ond they will confer in Paris with the French societies 
ant scholars interested in oriental research. Affer that ther 
will proceed, as rapidly as political conditions allow, to Jerusalem, 

Paor, A. Cagsoy, Professor at the Dniversity of Louvain and 
at the University of California (formerly at the University of 
Perinsylvania), has returned for the time being to Louvain, where 
his address is 9 Rue des Joyeuses Entrées. 

Mu. Leow Domes has been assigned to duty at the Peace 
Conference in Paris. His address is care of the American Com- 
mission to Negotiate Peace, Hotel Crillon, Paris. 


CADVIPA AND SVETADVIPA! 


Waurre Evaensr CLARK 
THe UNIVERSITY or Cercaco 





THe svureurician Nartsr of Garbe’s revent, diacussion of 
Svetadvipa’ has induced me to make an effort to collect all the 
available evidence that has a bearing on the problem. $vetad- 
vipa has been as mobile as were the monntains before Indra 
clipped their wings, It has been located by Wilford in England 
(Albion), by Weber* i m Alexandria, by Lassen* in Parthia, by 
Gerini* in Cambodia and Siam, by Kennedy* in Bavtria or in the 





'Referinees ore to the following mlitions and tronalations: Mohdbharata 
(Bombay, 1858-0); Eémdyana (Bombay, 1855); Huaricaméa (sineo no 
edition was available) ie quoted from Langlois’ translation by chapter, vol- 
ume, and page: Vayx, Mateya, Brahma and Padma Purdnos ( Anondddrame. 
editions); Kirma and Fardho Purdecs (Bibl Ind. editions); BAjgovate 
Purina (Burnouf's edition and translation); Vishow Purdaa (Bombay, 
1830, und Wilaon"s translation); Afdriapdeya Purina (Hild. Ind. edition 
and Pargiter's translatian } ; Kathdsaritedgera ( Hombay, 1003, and Tawney "s 
Eaeeaeieny Fogerdsistha (ines no edition was available) ix quoted from 

“so tronalaticn 


wget wad dar Christentnm, pp. 192-200, 259, 

*'An Eqay on tho Sucred Isles in the West,’ Asiatic Revearckes, 11, 
11-151, 

*“Jodiche Studien, 1, 400 and 2, 166, 400; Imdische Sireifen, 2, 21; 
Indische Siizen, pp. 02-3; ‘Die Bima-Tipaniya-Upanishad,' dbhand- 
lungen. Hert, dkad. 1964, 277-5; ‘Uber dis Kriahyajonmishtem!," (bid, 
1867. 218-23- ‘Die Griechen in Indien,’ Berichte Berl, Akad, 1890, 920, 

* Inaliache Alterthimmnabendte, fd eh, 2. 1116-9, 

" Researches on Piclemy's Geography of Eastern Aaig, pp. 164-7. 

'JRAS 1907. 452. re Garhe (op. cil, 196) haa pointed out, Kennedy" 
suggestion that, the nama Milk Rea is derived from. the ‘abundance of 
fromm eee’ at Leryk-kul is an error, The name menne ‘Warm Lake,’ 
and the Inke does not fréem over during the winter, [Berthold Laufer has 
given mo the following mote: ‘The Istyk-kul waa known to the Chinese in 
the T'ang period (615-006 A. D.) under the same do hal, that isa, ‘' Warm 
Sea.'" Tu Huan, 8 fumous author of the eighth century, explains the name 
aa follows: 4 Although the country ia cold, the lake does not freeze, hones 
its ‘namo’! Of. Hirth, Nachworte sur Inachrift des Tonjuluk, p. 71 (in 
Reeds aie var rohe, Lneenr aren ere: Masog Set: This name is 
also foond in Boddh eratum. In a Chiness Buddhist work dealing 
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vicinity of Issyic-kul, by Garbe" in the neighborhood of Lake 





with coxmegrapky and entitled Fa Ke ngas li tu, cempiled by the éramena 
Jon Chao (Sen Cao), there is a cide map of the universe enrrounded by 
the ocean, the Himiilaya boing in the center, north of it Lake Anavatapta, 
farther north a mountain-chaln not named, north of the latter the “Warm 
Ses’? nirthemst of the latter a ‘'Fragrant Sea’’ (Hiang hod).'| Further, 
fhe sdevunts aro unanimous in locating Avetadvipa worth of the MUk Sea. 
Therstore Kennedy's nseertion that the Nestorian communities wore numer-. 
ous around the soothera shores of tha lake ie worthless: os an. argument 
for the identity of the two. Moreover, it is not enough to assert that 
Nestorian communities ware numerous there. It in necessary to prove fiat 
mich waa the ease in the sixth century A. D, ‘Tho, fnet that Huan Tsang 
(Watters, 1, 67-8), who passed by the southern shores of Tinyk-kul during 
the seventh century, A. D., knew nothing of Christian communities there or 
bere in Central Asia, mibitate ogminest the assumption that Nestorian 
eommuntities flourished there in the sixth century. Christian. communition 
flourishing enough to have served as the basis of Mabibhirata 12 $35-6 
would surely havo wtrack hia attention. For the whole problem: see Laufer, 
American Anthropologist, 1910. 572-3 and Pelliot, ‘Chrétionn d'Asio centrale 
et d'Extréme-Orient," T'oung Pao, 1014, 623-44. Pelliot points out that 
although there wero Nestorian bishops in Merv and Herat early in tho fifth 
century there in wo inscriptional evidence for Christians in Transoxiana inti 
the firewt half of the seranth seutury. 

“Therr is hol the wtightewt definite evidence that there were Christian 
sommutities near Dalkhiash in the sith century A.D, Garbo (op, cit. 198) 
quotes Nuldeke to the effect that there ie abundant inseriptional evidence 
for Nestorian ectilemente near Balkhash dering the thirteenth and: four- 
tenth centuries. [Laufer refers mo to Chwolson, ‘Syrisch-Nestorianiache 
Grabinschriften ‘aus Semirjetschio,” Mém. de lAcad. de St-Pét. 34. 1886, 
and same, Neve Folge, 1497,] Prom this he.argoes that Balkhash mist 
hare been an important Nostoriun center in the eiath century, It is like 
arguing that Berlin must have been o great city in the time of Cacsar 
beenuee it «till iso great city. Moreover, Svetadvipa is described os being 
more than 82,000 gojenus porth of Meru, Moro iteelf is o vast distance 
north of India. Fojana ia om indofinite term, bot the long yofjoaa seema to 
hava teen about nine miles, the short yujene about four and a holf miles 
Cf, Fleet, JE.45 1908. 1071 ff. and 191%. 237, 402-3. Even if we take the 
short yojona it ie, aa Garbo says, an “ungebenre Entfernung.’ Balichash is 
hardly more than £250 miles north of Tesyk-knl, How that short distance 


can appreciably lesen the ‘ungeheure Entfernnng,' whieh, secording to 
Garbe, lovelidates the ldentifieation with Teayk-kul, is o purile to me. The 


is! P oo . earned by human fet. Tr was alware traveled through 
the sir, in a moment, by the yopu-power of the saint, Keith, Indian 
Mythology, in The Mytholopy of AN Races (ed. L. HL Gray; Marshall 
Jone avd , Roston, IIT), vol. 6, pp. 176-7, la inclined to follow 
Garbe's coneltimionn 
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Balkhash, by Hopkins’ in Kashmir, by Grierson’® somewhere 
north of the Hindu Kush, by Lacéite™ in Bactria, by Vans Ken- 
nedy,*? Muir,” Barth,* Hoplins,“" Charpentier,* Telang,'" 
Garbe™ (in his first discussion), Tiele,* Senart,”” Holtzmann’™* 
Frazer? Bhandarkar?” Howells" Laufer Pelliot,” and 
others in the realm of fancy, Nowhere is there an impartial 
summary of all the evidence that bears on the problem, 

It has been shawn by Hopkins* that the earliest Hindu concep- 
tion of the earth, when the geographical horizon first extended 
beyond the bounds of India and the Hindus first became cogni- 
zant of land to the north and east and west, was that of four 
dvipas (Jamba, Uttarakura, Ketumila, Bhadrisva)** partially 





* The Great Epic of India, pp. 72, 116, and India Old and New, p. 161. 

"ERE &, 519; JRAS 1007. 315-6. 

* Gunadipa et la Brhatkatha, p. 05, 

o Besearches into the Nature ond Affinity of Ancient ond Hind Mythol- 
ogy, p. 407 note: ‘He might, for instance, have just as well attempted to 
fix the geographical position of Vaikuntha os of tho White Isiand (Shwets 
Thripa); ines they are both the fabolous residences of Vishnu and the one 
is as much of a reality as the other,! 

™ Vetrical Tronalations, p. xxiii. 

“ The Beligions of India, p. 132. 

“ The Religions of India, pp. 451-2, but see note above for his tentative 
location in. Keehn 

“Journal seiathyue, 1910, ©, 005, 

"In Roy's translation of Mahibbirata 12. 337, 27 (p. 752 note) and 
Bhayoved Olid (transiated into English blank verse), pp- xxxiv-v. Quoted 
by J, ML Robertann, Christianity and Mythology, 24 od, p, 265. 

"Die Bhagavadgita, p. SL : 

=“ Qhristus en Krishna,’ Theologische Tijdschrift, 1877. 70. 

" Beeci sur la légende du Buddha, p. 342 note. 

™ Das Mohibhdrata 2 23). . 

4 Literary History of India, pp. 251-3. 

™ Falsnaviem, Soiviem ond Minor Religious Systems, pp. 5-7, 32 ff. 

™d The Soul of India, pp. 50344, HG, 

% American Anthropologist, 1916, 572-5. 

= oung Poo, 1914, 624. 

@ J4A08 1910, 469-72 and Epie Mythology, p. 11. 

“So named in Mbh. #. 6 12 and by the unanimous Poranie tradition, 
which in spite of the development of an enlarged, fanciful, theoretic, grog- 
raphy, kopt ae the hasia: forthe description of Jambudvipa the older ¢on- 
ception. Cf. Vay 34. 57; Matera 113, 44; Markandeya G4. 14 and 59. 1, 
4,12, and 18; Vishnu 2.9.38 Kaetumila is nientioned in the Kathiearit- 
Sigorn (43. 17), but tho usmes of tho Puranic concentric deipad are unknown 
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surrounded by four sess." These four countries were grouped 
around Meru (south, north, west, and east, respectively) like the 
petals of a loti. 

Similarly the Harivaméa” names Cttarakuru, Bhadrisva, 
Ketumila, and Jambudvipa. In two of the passages ‘the region 
af Yama’ is-eubstituted for the southern Jambudvipa. Although 
goven dyipes ani seven seas gre mentioned” in several passages, 
Howler if ainglé one of the Puranin deipes named; whereas the 
names of the “four dvipas’ are given. 

Mbh. 12. 14. 21-5 has a Variant account, It is there stated that 
Yudhisthira formerly riled Jambudvipa, Krauiieadvipa like 
unto Jambudvipa and situated west?™ of Meru, Sakadvipa lke 


to that text. KetumAlA ie also the name Of a firfha in Mbh. 3. 89. 1K, 
Althongi there are discrepancies and somewhat variant thoorios in the dif- 
firunt Purine the following ncoount from the Viehnu (trans, Wilson, EH, 
114-18) de typlial. In the center of Jambudvipa, the eancept of which han 
been whlstged to inelode all of the control continent, a Mt Meru, South 
of thin are the mountain-rangee Himnavat, Hemakita, ood Nisadin. North 
of it are tho mountain-ranges Nila, Sveta, and frigim. All of these moun- 
tine extend from the meesn on the east to the ocene on the west, Enelosed 
by these mountings (procéeding from s#ogth to north) are the sarees 
Kilthporuss, Harivares, Divria, Kamypakn, ond Hivanmeya, North and south 
of these fio Uttarnkury und Bhiratavars. To the cast and wort of Dlavyta 
are Bhudtidvs and Ketumfla. These make wp the sine serete of Jum- 
Wutvipa. The domfoeel apeount of Mbh, &. 6-5, althongh it differs in details, 
(GW B78). Tho Uttarnakoros are foonted just north of Morn (6. 7. 5), 

although in 6. @ 13 Utterskury is one of the four great dripes along with 
Jambu, Bhadriéva, and Ketumiiln, North of Airivnta is tho Milk Ocean, 
bit ln mother (later?!) passage (0. 11. @) Jumbudvipa is described as anr- 
rocoded by the ocean of salt water, and the Milk Ovean ts said to surronnd 
Gikudvipa (G. 11. 10), 

* For the four oceans ee Hopkine 7408 1910, 271 und Epe Mythology, 
E 122. Compare Harivaihia 220 (2. 270): ‘Il voulut que la terre ‘edt 
quatre faces, of quatre: mers pour bornes’; 70 (1. 205) where four oconns 
are referred ta along with four castes, four ages, and ‘quatres bolocaustes"; 
44 (1.205) Varuna lo described se eurreunded by the four ocenna. 

© Gee 149 (2. 88); 148 (2. 125); 140 (2, 120), 

"i Borett dvipas® 4 (1, 26); 33 (1. 1666. 167); lap (3, 180); 143 
(2 110); ‘seven detpas mnil seven wena’ 30 (1. 136). Aro the seven. deipas 
and erm eene of the Harivadda merely conventional, or te the Puranie 
geography implied! 1 am inclined to the former view. For the conven- 
tional use of seven in the Mahabbiirata see Hopkine JAGS 1010. 370-1, 

™ The Bombay and Calcutta oditions read adhorens (Nilak.; podcimatah). 
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unto Krautcadvipa aud gituated east of Meru, and Bhadriéva 
equal in size to Sakudvipa and situated north of Meru.** 

Hopkins" conclusions are corroborated by the earliest Buddhist 
cosmology. In both the northern and southern texts the origi- 
nal conception has been overiaid by later Puranie speculation, 
but the theory of concentrié dvipas is clearly sevondary, Espe- 
cially noteworthy are the passages of the Maldvastu and the 
Lalitavistara which know only the four dvipas Jambu, Pirva- 
videha, Aparagodiniya, and Uttarakuru (grouped sround Mern 
to the south, east, west, and north, respectively, and constituting 
the whole world ‘lokadhatu'), and give no hint of the Puoranic 
geography. They represent an older period than does Mbh. 6. 
§-12 in its 'present form.. The general conception is the same; the 
particular names vary, 

It ig noteworthy that the sober geography of the Stryasid- 
dhiinta (12. 38-40)*" is based entirely on this earlier CORP CEs 





But the Kutmbakonai sdifton 12, 34. 43) reads aporena, which the eon- 
fe eaills for, ‘There le no evidewes to auppert the renlering of odkarend 

‘ week" 

“Thin paseage seemes to he unique in locating Krauiicadvipa in the woot 
and Bhaitréiva in the worth, That it ie not = late vagary is shown by the 
fact, which I hope to be able to prove later, thut Sikodvipa was originally 
loented in the east, Mba. 6, 12 loeatea Ernuficadvipa in the north, For 
Krauflea:as a northern mountain eee Hopkins JAGS 1910, 355-0; Brhat- 
punbité 14, 24; Rimiyana 4, 65. 26. The Brhotenmbité 14, 13 and 
Markandeya 59. 24 (ef. note of Pargiter) locate.m Krnnfleadvipa in the 
southern part of Todin, but the relation of this Kraufieadvipa to the northern 
ong is problomationl The Tinrivamia 118 (1. 608); 196 (3. 303) has o 
Mt. Krauiies, in the north apparentiy, and a Kranficapura in the south 
BS (1. 406, 400), Kern (note on Byhatemhitd 9. 11) traces the name 
Bhairidva tack ta Rig Veda 1. 115. 2-3. Mit Kraulica appears first in 
Talttiriys Aranyaka 1. 21. 2. 

“Seo Hordy, Manual of Suddhiem, pp. 8, 4, 12, and Legends aad Theories 
of the Buddhists, p. 50 if. (expecially p. 85); Gogerly, Collected Works, 
1, 20, T4 notes Kern, Dar Huddhismus, pp. 369-71; Chillers a ¥. Makddipo; 
Watters, On Yuan Chieang's Travels in India, 1, 31-2;  Mobieuste (ed. 
Smart) L ¢, 2; 1. 49, 6; 2 68,0; 2. 158, 18 to 169, 1; 3. B78, By 
Lalitavistarn (od. Lefmann), p. 10, 15-16 and p. 149, 19 ff.; Weber, Indische 
Studien, 3. 125, 145; Abel-Réuusat, Kiaproth, and Landrese, Foe Kove Ki, 
p. 81: Pullé. ‘La Cartograiia anties dell’ India,’ Studi Italiani di Fdo- 
loyia Indo-Jranica, 4 (1001). 234 Hopkins’ statement (J405 1910, 974), 
'BRoddhistie world-theories are too Inte to ba of much importance in this 
regard,’ needa modification. 

“Translated by Burgess and Whitney 403 6, 390, 


The Jain texts, in general, seem to be closer to the Puranic 
conception than are the Buddhist texts" but the oldest texts 
need further investigation in this regard. Some texts give eight 
of nine, some as many as nineteen dvipas. The names and the 
order of such elements as agree with Puranie elements differ con- 
siderably from the names and order of the Puranic tradition, 
which is itself not always consistent: but many elements are 
common to both traditions, Theré are, however, traces of a tra- 
dition intermediate between the theory of four dvipas, as outlined 
above, and the Puranie theory of several concentric dvipas. 
Weber describes (7.4 30. 243-4) a theory of two concentric oceans 
and three (or two and @ half) dvipas. In the centre is Jambud- 
vipa divided by six parallel mountain-ranges into seven regions. 
The mountains, from south to north, are named Himavat, Mahi- 
himavat, Nisadia, Nilavata, Ropya, and Sikharin. The regions, 
from south to north, are Bhiirata, Haimavata, Harivarga, Vide- 
haka, Ramyoka, Airanysvata, and <Airivata®’ Surrounding 
Jambudvipa is the ocean of salt water. Then comes Dhitaki- 
khanda (or Dhitukikhanda) surrounded by an ocean of fresh 
water.” Then comes Puskaradvipa, the outer half of which is 
slimt off by the Minugottars mountains which cause perpetual 
darkness there."* The outer half of Puskaradvipa is named Mahi- 


"Boo Webor, Indischo Studien, 10. o07-0, 2553 and 16. 291; PFersrichnia 
der Sasekrit- und Pribrit-Handschriften dor kénigtichen Bibliothel va 
Bortia, 2. 2, 553-4; ‘Chor ein Fragment der Bhagavati,’ A bhandlungen Bert. 
bed. 1860. 204-6; “The Satrofijaya Maibitmyam’ (trone. by Burgess) 
TA 30. 243 #.; Colshrooks, Kesaye, 2 199-201; Mitra, Notices of Sanskrit 
Mususcripts, é. 101 and 8, 19%; Juini, Outlines of Joiniem, pp. 121-8; Pullé, 
op. mit, 19-30: 7 ) “On the Stiryaprajiapti,” /ASR 49, 115, 

™ Colebrook, Rumys, 7 200, ootes that Videha is divided into two parts, 
Hastern and Western (Pires and Avpara), Compare with this the Ptirm- 
videhs of the Buddhists, and ses Weber [4 70. 243. The nome of the most 
northern region {Airivnta) agree with the nume of tho most northern 
region of Mbh. 6. 6. 37-9, 

“In Mateya 123. 0, 1) Dha&takl bs the nome of one of the diutricte of 
Gomedadvipa. In Markandeya 53. 10-20; Vishnu 3. 4. Td; Bhiigurata 
6. 20; Si; Valyn 33. 14:15 and 49. 113; Kirms 40. 14 and 50;'5; Varihe 
$30, 16 Dhitaki (or Dhitaki) ie the name of o prince, ani of a dlstrict, 
of Puskarad vipa. 

“Tn the Porinns aleo Puskaradvipa is divided into two parts by i range 
of mountainn Vishow 2. 4 $1: Bhignvata 5. 20. 90, 35 and 6. 21. 7, 18 
bamé it Mimasottara. Mateya 123. 16; Viyu 49, 110; EGrma 50, 3; 
Varihe, p. 372, 9 neme it Manassa. 
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vira. The earliest Jain cosmography deserves a closer study 
and dine $20 with early Buddhist and Hindu ecosmography. 
In its deseription of Sudarsana™ (evidently equivalent to Jam- 
imdvipa) the Kumbakonam edition (6.5. 17) has the words: 
dvirainias tu tatah plakso dviramsah Sdlmalir mahdn 
dwviraméah pippalas tasya dviramngas ca kuso mahda. 
The Bonihay and Caleutta editions omit the first line and read: 
dviramée pippolas tatra dviramse ca fafo mahdn. In 6. 6.2 all 
three éditions read Pippala and Sa4a. In 6. 6. 13 all three 
editions have Bhadrigva, Ketumila, Jambudvipa, and Uttara- 
kuru. Noteworthy is the intrusion in the Kumbakonam edition 
of Plaoksa, Silmeli, and Kuéa im a description of Jambu- 
dvipa. Piaksa; se far as I know, is mentioned nowhere else in the 
Epio execpt in this passage of the Kumbakonam edition#" The 
context does not support the Kumbakonam reading, but these 
particular names would hardly have been used, even In a late 
interpolation, after they had become crystallized as names of eon- 
centric dvipas. They are named here as parts of Jambudvipa, 
not as independent defpas. If the line is an interpolation it 
‘seems to come from a period earlier than the Puranie geography. 
diate between the simple aioeenion of four dvipas 
grouped sround Meru ‘and the Puranto theory of seven dvipas 
rounded by and surrounding seven coneentri oceans: (Jamba, 














mViahant #4. 75-76 gives Maksvita an the name of the outer half of 
Puskaradvipa Wilson (2 201) has Mohivirn, but reports that most of tho 
nuitiisnrip te real Mahaivitn, Viyu 33. 14-16 ond 49, 110; Matera 12%, 17; 
Markandeya 63. 19; Kiirma 50. S read Mahlivita, although some manw- 
scripts have Mahivira, Vorihna, p. 530, 16 has Mahiviti, In the right read- 
ing Mahavira! Horivarnta does not koow a Puskarodvipa, but loentes a 
Mt Poskara in the north: 221 (2 272) and 231 (2. 402). Of Mbh. 
®. 12, 34. 

= Talitiriya Aranynka nomes a Mt. Sudardana (1. 31. 8). Himiyans 
4.40. (1 mentions a Sudardanadvipa, anil 4. 43, 16 locate: a Mt. Suilarians 
in. the north, 

"Pinken te the fig-tree (Ficus infectoria), Names eompounded with 
Plain are commonly employed to designate the river Saraevatl, and 
Plaksivatarana is the namo of the place where the Sarnavatt breaks through 
the HimAlayas, Tm Viiyu 44. 4-7 und Matsya 114. 64 Plalom is the name of 
8 port of Kimpurusa, so called because of a Plaksa tree, Gorini, #escarches 
on Ptolemy's Geopraphy of Koster Asia, pyr 30-43, makes un efort to emn- 
nect the nume of Plake with Halakea or Palakas ‘white, silver’ and to 
lotate it in Areakan and Barma, 
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| Silmali, Kusa, Kranfiea, Saka, and Pugkara™ surrounded 
Seapactivasel by the oceans of salt water, sngar-cane juice, wine, 
elarifiod butter, milk, enrds, and fresh water) is the description 
of Mbh, 6. 11-12. In 6, 11. 1-3, after a deseription of Jambu- 
dvipa has been given, Dhrtaristra asks Sariyjaya for a deseription 
of Sika, Kuéa, Sélmali, sud Kraufiea. Jn 6. 11,4 is the atate- 
ment: "O king, this world is composed of very many dvipas, but 
I shall describe to you only seven dvipas and ulso the sun and the 

moon and the plunéts,"" After a brief description of Jambu- 
aaa tomes a description of Sikadvipa which is surrounded on 
all sides by the Milk Sea. (6.11. 10), but no statement is made as 
to its direction from Jambudvipa. Then in 6. 12. 1 is the state- 
ment: ulfaresu co kowrayya dvipesu arilyate kathd, evar tatra 
malirdja bruvatad ca nibodha mo, Then the oceans of clarified 
butter, curds, wine, and water, and the duipas Kuga, Silmali, and 
Kraufics aire enumerated, In verse 24 is the statement; "In 
Pushuradvipa there is & mountain called Puskara fall of gema 
and jewels’ and in verse 26 it is stated that ‘various gems come 
thither from dambndvipa.”” (No specific ocean is mentioned in 
commection with it, and there is no direct statement to the affect 
that i} in situated in the north, But in verse three it is said that 
the dripas double in size as one goes north and that they are 
surrounded by these oceans, That seemingly makes it necessary 
to inelude Puskara among the northern dvipes and to connect it 
with the ocean of fresh water, Yet in verse four it is-said that 
in ‘the middle dvipa’ (that rules cut Puskara the fourth)" is a 
large mountain named Gaura, and that in the paioima dvipa is 





* Gerini (loe. eit, pp: 30-43, 80-1, OT0-3, 244, 164-7, 240) thinks that thess 
are all historicg! and Jocates the Inst tipk idx der Fae-Chiwe teid-the far enc: 

© Por references to ‘many deipas’ poo Hopkins J408 1010, 370-2, The 
umber seven is not to be taker too literally. Of 1 75, 19, Parliravas 
‘hod sway over thirteen dplpas of the eea'; 8.5. 52 ‘the whole earth with 
her thirteen dvipas*; 3..134, 20 ‘thirtern dtipas exist on earth’; 7. 70. 1 
refers to eighteen dripar; Lf, 14. £5, after the statement that the king had 
eongnercd Bhadriivn, KotumAla, Wharata, aad Uttsrakurn it iw eaid that ha 
penetrated the ctenn and ruled the populous dripos und antyradvépas, It 
eeema clear that these pmesages describe the whole earth and have no 
kacwinige of goncentris difpas. 

“Compare Vayu 40. 137, 

"Although siz mountains gre toumerated in Kuda anil fo Kranfica only 
Mt Ganra iz mention] in eomnection with AlilmalL 
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4 large mountain named Krishna“ which is a favorite abode of 
Niriyana. FPaséeimma usually means ‘western,’ which seems out 
of place here, Yet Krishna is not enumerated among the six 
mountains of Kranfieadyipa, nor is it mentioned in the deserip- 
tion of Puskaradvipa. The dilemma is one from which there is 
no escape on the basis of our uncritical editions of the Mahi- 
bhirata. The matter is further complicated by the fact that in 
the request for information only Sikadvipa, KuSadvipa, Salmali- 
dvipa, and Kranfieadvipa are named. They with Jambu make 
five, In 6, 11. 4 a deseription of seven was promised, but only 
six art actually described. A description of Puskaradvips, not 
asked for, is given, and in both request and answer Plaksadyipa 
in omitted,“ Surely the number seven is not to be taken liter- 
ally. The deserintion of Sikadvipa is-so clearly marked off 
from that of the dvipas which are said to be situated in the north 
that there ia no necessary reason for believing that it too was 
located in the north. More details are given about it than about 
tie other dvipay, The names of four castes there are given. 
This detail is extended by the Parinas to the other dvipas also. 
Its seven mountains, including Mern,” seem to be modelléd on 
the seven kulaparvatas of Jambudvipa, It is described in sevond 
place, and seoms to be moro historical than the other dvipas. 
Significant is the faot that, while the Mahibhirata states that 
the dvipee are surrounded by oceans, nowhere is it stated that the 
dvipar surround the oceans. The Mahibhirata does not know 
the theery of concentric cireles of land. Its dripas are really 
islunds.. The Snkanis theory may be dae merely to  misundér- 











SS Veyo 4. 4; Mitkandeye 5H, 12 locate a Mt, Krishna in the weet in 
EKetumila. MArkandeva 55, 10 describes 9 Mt. Krishen west of Mera. 

 Pulld op. eit. 17-10 makes the number described to be seven by including 
tomanta, but Gomanta bi plainly only one of the siz mountains of Kuéadvips 
(not of Eenuieatyvipa aa stated by Sirmeen, index to the Names ie the 
Mahibhdrata & ¥.), and Poskara, aot Gomanta, ls surrounded by the ocean 
of freah water. Cf Mt. Gomanta in Brhatsambita, 16. 17. 

"Compare Viyo 49, 78; Mataya 122. §, 

* Soe: Hopkins JAOS 1910,.368 note, For the Purnnic descriptions me 
for instance Mateys 122, 5, 49, 72, 02, and 123, 1, 19-13; Vayu 42. 2,40, 47, 
60,75, 105. Phrases of the following type are employed: tend samudre 
vain deipend lacexodakah. Mbh. 6. 5. 15; 6. 1110; 6. 12. $ has only 
et words locanena somserese romantat partedritah; kairode bharatadrestha 

amparindnitas ; samwtrwih partedcitin, 
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standing of this passage of the Mahabharata, or distant islands 
and peninsulas euch os Indo-China, Java, Sumatra, and Arabia 
may have been regarded as forming cireles of land around India. 
Is. the number seven taken from the number of the planets as 

In the Puranic accounts Sikadvipa is usually placed sixth in 
order, but there was a variant theory which placed it second in 
order, and this latter tradition seems to be the earlier one." In 











“The seven karshvors of the Avesta (ef. especially Bundahieh 11:38, bk 
tho idea occurs us early nz Ya. 32, 2) seem to be too late to bo the pourece 
ef the Indian conception. Boe Grendrize der iranischen Philolagie, 2 673; 
Just!, Hundbuch, s. ¢,; Geiger, The Civilization of the Eastern Jromiana, 
1. 130 note; Weber, Indische Shisem, p. 108: Spiegel, ‘(ber das 
Zendavesta,” ZDMG 6. 55-0, 

“Geo Bhiskara, Goladhyaya (3. 21-44) of the SiddAdntadiromapl as 
quoted ty Wilken, The Pishnuw Purina, 2. 110; Matsya 108, 1; Vurahn Sh; 
Yogaviaistha 3. 25.15; 9, 73.58; 6 (Uttarirdha), 183. 60, Bhiskara, 
Toc. cif.; Muateya 123. 1; Variha 58; Yogavrisistha @, 73. 54 and 6 
(Uttarirdha}. 134. 4 and 183. 65 have Gomeda in sixth place und omit 
Plakea, This may be accounted for by the facet that Vayu 49. 6; Vishro 
2 4. 7; Kérma 49, 2 give Gomeda os the name of a mountain or district 
of Plakeadvips. Viiyu 45. 51-60 describes a Candradvipa to tho south of 
the Uttarakurus na ‘s great dvipa, the abode of the gods’ and continues: 
palsimena tu dulpasya paicimasya praliriifam caturyojonasdhasram soma- 
fitya mahedodhim dadeyojenasiharran sumuntit perimandalam detpart 
bhadrtkarach ndémo. Markandeya 59. 28 after deseribing the Uttarnkurns 
gays that im tho ocoan ore: the islands Candradvips, Bhadradrips, and 
Pooya Liligs {according to Mitra, Notices of Sanskrit Manuscripts, 4, 
215) describes a Candradvipa and o Gakradvips. Varaha @4 (pp. 303-4) 
after oe description of the Uttarakurus has: ftasyalva dripusya paicimena 
Batre iamcsahaarcint atikramya devalekde candradripo bhatati yojana- 

loh. In this are the mountains Candrakinta and Sir- 
yakiints, Phew it deerribee a Sirradripa ws altunted north of Uttarnkurd, 
abd west of that (pefcimenn) the dvipa Bhadriinra. Hiirma paleo (47, 6) 
describes n Candradvipa in connection with Uttarakury, Markandeya 09. 22 
ani Vio 45. 25 locate the mountains Candrakinta and Biryakinta in 
Uttarakura, Viyn 42.7; Vishou 2.4.7; Eiirms 40. 3 locate o Mt Candra 
in Maksadvipn, What le the relation of Candrajivipa and Séryadvipa to 
the Birndivi and Candadiva of the Jains! (ef. Weber, Indische: Studien, 
16, 391 and Warren, JAO8 26, 02}, Tt'te ta he: noted yank Whoo betel 
siddhinta (Anfrecht, Cat, Ozon, 505b. 6) nomes the difpas Jamba, Koda, 
Candra, Adlinals, Plakes, Gomeda, and Puskara with the substitation 
ef Candra and Gomeda for Eraviica onl Sika. What is the relation of 
Candradvipa to Avetadvipa anf to Somagiri of the Rimfiyana? Kirn 
45.2 40 names tho dviper Jamba, Plakea, &ilmall, Koda, Kroufica, fake 
and Puskara; but 40, 1 deseribes the Milk Gea ae surrounding Jambudvipa, 
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the passage just quoted from the Muhibhdrata Sikadvipa is 
deseribed in second place and more detaila are given sbout it 
than about the other dvipas. 

lf the Sikadvipa of Mbh. 6. 11 is not to be located in the north 
are there any clues as to its probable location? Mbh. 12. 14.23 
(quoted above) unequivocally locates Sikadvipa east of Meru. 
‘A passage of Bhiskara says: ‘Venerable teachers have stated 
that Jambudvipa embraces the whole northern hemisphere lying 
to the north of the salt ses, and that the other six dvipas, and, 
the (seven) Seas, viz., those of salt, milk, ete., ore all situated in 
the southern hemisphere. To the south of the equator lies the 
salt sea, and to the south of it, the sea of milk, whente sprang the 
nectar, the moon, and the (goddess) Sri and where the omnipres- 
ent Vasudeva, to whose lotos-fect Brahmi and all the gods bow 
in reverenve, holds his favorite residence. Beyond the sea of 
milk lie, in succession, the seas of curds, clarified butter, sugar- 
eane juice, and wine, and, last of all, that of sweet water, which 
suTronnds Vadavinala.’ 

Even more significant is the important passage of Rimiyana 
4.40 in which is given a long description of the journey that is 
to he made by the monkeys eastward (verses 19, 54) in search of 
Siu.” Tt is there said that tle searchers, after leaving India, 


whereas in 50, 1 the Milk Sea ie eald to surround Sikadvipa. Farther, in 
49 (p 420, 9) ore the words Sdkodvlipam samdertya byirodah aigarah 
sthitah Svetadcipam oa tanmadhye nirdyanapordyandh. A long description of 
dvetadvipa and the worahip of Niriyana practised there follows. Theu 50, 1 
euntinues: Sakadelporya wistdrid driguacna ryovasthitah keirdrnavom 
samdsritya deipan puskarasathjiitem aa though fvetadvipa had vot been 
mentioned, Why the unmotivated intrusion of Svetadvipat The manu- 
scripts of the Kilrma described by Mitra, Notices of Sonskrit Monuscripta, 
3. 275-0 and hy Weber, Ferzrichnias Berl, 1. 125 seem to differ from this 
édition. “Yognvisistla §. TS. 53-8 gives the deipar os Jamba, Sika, Kuta, 
fveta, Kraufics, Gomeda, and Puskarn; 6 (Uttarirdhn). 163. (0 ft, haw 
Jambu, Sika, Kuda, Kraniea, Silmali, Gomeda, anid Puskara, So 3, Be, 15, 
except that Plakes is substituted for Gomeds The Niradapaiesritrs &. 2. 
84:01 (according to Weber, ‘Din Riima-Tipaniya-Upaniohad,' Aband- 
fungen Bort. Akad. L864. 279 note) deecribee Svetadvipa as an wpadvipa 
of Silmalidvips 

“As quoted by Wilnon, The Fishew Purdps, 2. 110-1, 

“The passage is referred to by Barnett, The Antiquities of India, pp. 
200-1 and by Mookerji, 4 History of Indian Shipping, pp. 55-6, Extensive 
uso has been made of {t by Gerini, Xewarches on Ptolemy's Geography of 
Eastern Asia, pp. 725-6 und often. 


will first come to Yavadvipa (probably Java) sseldiyepaly- 
bhifam aml Suewrnaripyakadvipamk suvarnakaras lom *? 
then toa mountain named Sigira:™ then iain ehses eabiadalack 
fonikhyam Sighravdhinam; then to an ocean kalameghapra- 
timam; then to an ocean rekfajalem lohitam néma™* where there 
is a hidasdimeli; then to the pdndywrameghdbham ksirodam™ in 
the midst of which is a mountain (mahdn dvelo rsabho nama 
pervatah) on which is o lake named Sudarsann; then to the 
folodank sdgoram in which is the Hayamukha (whirlpool). On 
the northern shore of this ocean is 4 mountain jalaripedle nima 
sumahdn konakaprathak and beyond this, in the east, the Uditys- 
giri, one peak of which is named Saumiinasa.“ In Gorresio’s 
edition, which differs considerably from the above account, the 
sages of the journey are marked by the following names: -Jala- 
dvipa, Ganadvipa, Jambudvipa, Sisira, Kilodaka, Lolita (with 
the katasdlmalt), Mt, Gosérfiga, Ksiroda (with Mt. Akéumat and 
Lake Sudarjans), Ghrtoda, Jitarfipagila, Udayagiri, and Saumi- 
nasa. The first three names are puzzling. The ocean KAlame- 
ghapratimam or KAloda is comparable to the Kaloda, which, in 
some Jain aceounts, surrounds the second dvipa Dhitaki,” 
Lohita is comparable to the red ocean of wine (urd) which sur- 











* Probably Somatms. At ony rate it rem ha to the later Suvarna- 
bhiimi Tho commestator takes the word of  dcosdod containing two 

M Harivamia 22 (2. 370) gives this os the name of o monntaln in the 
eaet In Viiyu 33. 32-3 it is the nome of a district in Plokeadvipa; in 
Vision 2 2 26 and Rhhguvaty 6. 16. 27 the name of a mountain nour Mi. 
Mera; in Varita (p. 331, L 7) the name ata auiata of Gikadvipa, 

“Compare the red seo named Lohitra in Harivatisia 231 (2. 401); mon- 
lioned in cunuectian with the Milk Ocean ond Mt Udayn in tha eat. Com- 
pare also the Jnin Arunadiva and the Arupodaya (red) sea (Weber, ‘thber 
ein Fragment dit Bhagavati,' Abhandiuagen Berl. Akad. 1866, 203-4 end 
Ferscichaias Bertin, 2 2 653-4), Vishnu 2, 2, 24 lomtes a ako named 
Aronoda in tho east in Ehadridva. Cf. Lohitya (in the emat) In the 
ynatenmbies 24: 

“Compare itimiyena 4. 46, 15: ‘Having gone to the eastern region I 
beheld the Milk Occan, the constant abode of the Apesrame’ Harivaméia 
251 (2, 401) mentions the Milk Ocean in the east in connection with the red 
otenn Lohitya and Mt U 

“Harivamia 229 (2 370) locates Uduyagiri and Mt. Baoninam in the 





rok. 
"Slee for instaucg Weber, Jndiwhe Stwlien, 10, 201, 
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rounds § Jidvipa; the mention of the kifesdlmali makes the 
identification certain. Ksiroda is comparable to the Milk Ocean 
which surrounds Sikadvipa”* The Ghrtoda is comparable to 
the Ghriods which surrounds Enéadvipa, Joloda is comparable 
us the oveith of fresh water which surrounds Pnskaradvipa. 

ayamukhe is the same as the Vadavimnkha or Vadavinala of 
Mbh. and the Purdinas.” The passage seems to be old, older even 
than the: geographical passage of Mbh. 6. It probably reflects 
travellers’ tales of voyares to the east. Note also that Rimiiyana 
4. 42. 38 Jovates Meru in the west, not in the north. Contrast 
with 4. 40 the late passage printed at the bottom of the page in 
the Bombay edition after 7. 87, which mentions Svetadvipa and 
refers to ‘the earth with ite seven dvipay and seas."™ 

In Jataka 463 ia a deseription of a voyage made by -a ship 
from Bharukacche, After a favorable voyage of seven days it 
is carriod away by a storm. At the end of four months it came 
to the Khuramile gea (30 called because it was full of great fish 
whieh ‘stuck their sharp, tazor-like snouta above the water) ; 
then it passed through the sens named Aegimfla® (blazing like 
fire), Dadhimfila (the eolor of curds), Nilavannakusamiila or 
Kusamila (the ¢olor of kuéa grass), Nalamila (red like coral, 
according to the scholiast),” and came to the Valabhamukha.™ 








“Nowhore do I find Sib okine Heath: coxnetiod vith dabnititen wad ths 
Milk Ocean, bat Mbh. 5.112..22 and 6, 115, 1 Jocato a Mt Rawbha in the east 
(5.112, 1.2), anrose the ocoat. In MMi, and the Purinas it le the name 
of w nroimtain in Indin and of @ mountain north of Meru. Cf. Wilson, 
The Fishnw Purana, 2.117, 141 note. Viva 49, 11 locates a Mt. Reabha tn 
Piskesdvips, Rimiyane 4. 41. 40 and Harivaméa 220 (2. 271) locate it in 
the south. In Kathizariteigera 54, 16 Vrenbha is the namo of a mountain 
in Nirikeludtipa (located by the Rrhateumhiti In the southeast). 

© Bhiiskora (in the posssye quoted above): Vayu 47. 76 locate it in the 
sooth: Mbb. 12, $47, 69 in the northeast. Compare Kathisariteigara 26, 10; 
Hanly, Legends ond Theories of the Buddhists, p. 0; Gerini, op. ctt., 7R2 
Uae Ey ae 

“ Hopkins, The Groat Epic, p. 72, thinks that this obviouly latw paseage 
iv copied from Mbh. 12. 

“By a corions coincidence the moiiinoval traveller Marignolll (Yule 
Cordier, Cathay and the Way Thither, 3. 281), who voyaged from China to 
Tnidia, eseribves m wea which biased Uke fire: ‘The sea as if in flames, and 
dragons ftying ty." 
© Sbb. 6. 12. 9 describes a ‘mountain in Enéadvipa as abounding in coral, 
© For this whole passage see Hordy, Manual of Buddhiem, p. 1). 
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Dadhimila is comparable to the Puranic ocean of curds. Enusa- 
mila is comparable to the Puranic Kusadvipa. Nalamila is 
comparable to the Puranie red ocean of wine. Valabhamukhs 
is the same as the Hayamukha of the Rimiyana This Jitaka 
also is evidently based on travellers’ tales, and contains early 
elements.. This is much more probable than the opposite conclu- 
sion, namely, that we have here reminiscences of the Puranie 
descriptions made still more mythical, The direction of the 
voyage is not given, but if the comparison with the account m 
the Ramayana has any validity it may well have been to the east. 

Further, Varihamibira (sixth century A. D,) in the Brhat- 
samhité 14.6 locates the Milk Ocean in the east," 

Mbh. 6. 6. 55 deseribes KaSyapadvipa and Nagaivipa as form- 
ing the two ears of Saga ‘the hare’ (a portion of Jambudvipa), 
with the statement that they are situated in the north and south 
respectively. The Kumbakonam edition reads Sikadvipa for 
Nigadvipa, The fact that m the Puranas Nigadvipa is regu- 
larly described as one of the nine verses of Bharatavarsa 
militates against the reading of the Kumbskonam edition ;* yet 
even wo Gikedvipa would hardly have been inserted in the 
southern text if Sikadyipa were regarded aa one of the coneen- 
tric dvipos, KaSyapadvipa does not seem to occur in the 
Puranic¢ tradition. 

‘There is enough evidence, I think, to lead to the conclusion 
that Sikadvipa and a Ovean were at an early date located 
in the east or south, The name originally had nothing to do 
with Saka ‘Scythian. That connection was due to a later 
confusion. There is no reason at all for doubting the unanimous 
testimony of Mbh. and the Purinas that the dvipas were named 
from. trees and plants, except Krauficadvipa which was named 


"Kem (oidte ad toa) situs than the Gata, ‘the Whites," of Erhoteari- 
hitd 14. 7 are to bo connected with Svetadvipa. 

“For Nigadvipa seo Viyu 45.79; Mateya 114.8) Markandeya 57. 7; 
Vishon &. 3. 7. 

“Weber, ‘Oher die Mogaryakti,’ Monatsberichta Berl. Akad. 187%. 
450, 2. 2, accepts the Poranie etymologice for all the other names, but sean 
in @ikadvipa (and @yetadvips) names of ‘politische Bedeutung,’ Seo alss 
Banerji Fa 1008. 42. The arguments of Spooner JRAS 1915, 487-40 and 
ff Howitt, Tae Ewling Races of Prehistoric Times, p, 146 Soe 
Sika with the ‘wetlands’ of northern India) luck any solid foundation. 


from Mt. Kraufiea." The Mahaibhiirata and the Puriinas fre- 
quently nume the Sakes as s barbarian tribe dwelling in the 
north or north-west, but nowhere do they the Sakas with 
Sakailvipa” Ewen if Sikya, the mame of the clan in which 
Buddha was born, is to be connected with the name of the Saka 
tree, as Fleet argnes with great probability,"* it proves nothing 
as to the origin of the name Sikadvipa. The teak tree is 
indigenous to both peninsulas of Indis, Granted an early 
acquaintance with Indo-China, the tradition which connects the 
name Sikadvipa with the Sika tree and with the east, is more 
credible than the later tradition which derives the name from 
that of o tribe in the north-west where there are no Saka trees. 
Granted that there are Sika trees in north-eastern India south 
of the Himflayas, granted that it could be proved, as has not 
yet been done by Hewitt or Spooner, that Sikas or Persians or 
other tribes from the far north-west invaded north-eastern India 
aud settled there, there is not a scrap of evidence to prove that 
the name Sikadvipa was originally applied to that country or 
to any other part of India. 








“See for instance Mbk. i. 7, 20; 6. 11. 27-8; 6.19, 6-7; Viiyw 35. 28; 
40, 27, 44, 45,561, 188-5; Matera 114. 75; 122, 27,81; 123. 36-9; Bhige- 
vata 6. 20, 2,8, 18, 18, 24, 30; Vishnu & 2 18; 2. 4 18, 83,44 Compare 
Hopkins JA05 1910. 163-4. 

“See for instance Himiyana 4. 43.12; Mbh. 2.32.17; Viyu 45. 116; 
Mateyu 114, 41; Markandeya 59. 14, Although Mbh, 2, 32. 17 locntes the 
Gakas in the weet, a neighboring pasenge 2. 20. 14 places the fakes and 
other barbarians in the oast, The same, apparently, is true of 2.65, 16. Bee 
the note of Pargiter to Mirkundeya 5%. 6. Are these the Buddhist 4ikyns 
or the Burmese Saks or Sokal! See Gerinl, op, eft, 168-7, 255 note, 254 
note, YogurSsistha 6 (Utterirdha). 112. 24 ond 124. 17 definitely loeutes 
the Sakas or Sakne in the east. As I have no oooesa to an odition of the 
text I quote from the loose translation of Mitra, who gives both eacar aod 
nthe, Yet another pace (ibid. 123, 7 ff.) seems to lnenfe Uttarskuru 
in the north, Kuda and Silmali in the west (124, 10 refers GAlmall to the 
south), Sika in the south, and Eranfica in the east. This text (3, 35. 
16; 3. 78.52; 6 (Uttarindha), 120, @ and 183, 2) clenrly refers to seven 
concentric dvipar and oceans, although 3. 59. 12 apeale of the four ecesna 
People living in one of the clroular defpas might be located in the north, 
south, onet, oF weak: yet the fact that in two passiges the sacas or silks 
ure located in the east is 

=JERAS 1006. 165. The conclusions drawn from this by Spooner ‘The 
Zoroastrian Period of Indian History,’ JAS 1016, are surely fallacious. 
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-Mbh, 6. 11, 36-8 gives the names of four castes in Sikadyipa, 
but gives no names for castes in any of the other dvipas. The 
inst two names Miinasa and Mandaga cause no diffienlty; the 
texts all-agree. The Bombay and Kumbakenam editions have 
Mafiga for the first and Masaka for the second. The Caloutta 
edition bas Mrga for the first and Modéaka for the second. Hall, 
m anote to Wilson, The Vishnu Purana, 2. 199-200, reports that 
three of his manuscripts of that Purina have Mrga in both oceur- 
rences of the name, tro have Marga in the first and Moga in 
the second, the rest, ‘a preponderant number,’ have Maga in 
both places. The Vayu, Matsya, and Mirkandeya do not give 
the names ot all, The Kiirma 49 (p. 419, 1. 14) hax Maga and 
Magadha in four manuscripts, Mrgn and Magadha (the text 
reading) in the other four. The Brahma 20. Tl bas Maga ond 
Migaiha. The Bhigavata 5. 20. 28, following # variant trndi- 
tion, lias Ktavrata, Satyavrata, Dinavrata, and Anuvrata." 
The Khalavaktracapetika™ follows the Bhagavata for the castes 
of Sakauvipa, and locntes the Magas, Masakas, Manasas, and 
Mandagas i in Plakgadvipa. The Magavyakti™ and the Simva- 
vijaya™ have Maga, Magusa (or Magasa), Minasa, and Mandaga. 
The Bhavigya™ has Maga, Magass, Miinase, and Manddaga. 
Alberunt,"* quoting from the Vishnu as known. in his time, gives 
Mirga, Migadhea, Minnsa, and Mandage. Unless a careful 
cxamimation of the oldest and best manuscripts of the Mahii- 
bliirata shows thit Maga is the probable reading there is no 
reason at fl] for changing Mrga or Mafign to Maga. If a mere 


* The Hiirma like the Bhigavate and the Vishon gives a list of castes for 
all the vipa. The Eirms und Vishun agree for the most part The 
vuln ie entirely different. The working out of nates for all the conte 

of all the deipar swme to be a Inte development based on the names gives 
by the Mahibhirats for #ikndvipa, 

“ Weber, Monataberichte Berl. Abad. 1830, 63; bet see pp. 66, 50, 62. 
"Websr, Monateberichte Berl. Abad. 1879, 455, 

"Weber, Mongtsherichte Bert, Abad, 1850, 22, Cf. Ahandarker 2A 1911, 
17-8. 

* Anfrecht, (nt. Oren, Ga. 14, 

™Trenalated by Bache, 1. 255 

“Weber, Monatsherichte Etert. ABad: 1879, 450 note, aaye ‘iufiir ist nat- 
iii Magy ie Neon" in ‘dass dio Bombayer Ausgabe Mafiys hist, will 
nithia hoeagen,” and Indiache Shireen, p. 106 note: ‘Maga (so ist eu learn 
statt Mrign).’ Considering the lateness of the texte an which ha based 
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eorruption of the text be involved it is vastly ensier (considering 
the peeulinr charncter of the Devaniigari alphabet) to explain 
the dropping of r or @ than the addition of the sume letters. 
The dropping might have been accidental; the addition seems to 
have been intentional. Is it not significant that there are no 
variants for the last two names? The Mahibhirata and the 
Harivaihéa, even in late passages, make no mention of the Mages. 
So far as I know, the earliest passages in which the Magas are 
inentioned are in Varahamihira’s Brhatsamhité 58,.46-8 and 
60,19," 

In the geographical passage Mbh. 6. 6-12 Svetadvipa is not 
mentioned. Mbh, 12, 335, 8-9 describes Svetadvipn aa a large 
dotpa in the north, distant more than 32,000 yojanas from Meru, 
and situated in the Milk Ocean. Mbh. 12. 396, 23 deserihes 
Ekasta, Dvyita, and Trita as practising penances north of Meru 
ou the shores of a Milk Ocean, and in verse 27 Svetadvipa is said 
to lie on the northern shores of this Milk Ocean. Compare with 
this the parallel passage Mbh. 6. 8. 10-11 in which the northern 
varsa <Airivata is gaid to stretch to the ocean, and verse 15 
which states that Hari dwells-north of the Milk Ocean.” How- 
ever, in AMfbh, 6, 11. 6 Jamburivipa is said to be surrounded by 
an ocean of galt water double its own extent,” and m verse 10 
Sakadvipa is described as surrounded by a Milk Ovean. Mbh, 
12, 336. 23-7 agrees exactly with 6. 8. 10-15, lmt cannot le 
brought into agreement with 6. 11.10. All thet t lacking in 6. 
§. 10-15 is the name Svetadvipa. It is natural to draw the con- 
clusion that the later passage has merely superimposed bhakti 
ideas upon an older mythical conception, and given the name 
Svetadvipa to Hnri's abode. The conclusion that Mbh. 12. 335-6 





Ge eesy es 4d os Ls ay Sehibernlty sik aw goGotn ak 
the Sikadvipiya Brahmans and o connection of then with Maguiha (Weber, 
iid, 1680, 47 and note, 54, n. 2) eoch » conclusion ie arbitrary and absurd. 
"See Weber, Indische Shiseen, p. 104 and Monataberichie Beri, Abad, 
yar). 250-7, Noto alzo that Mbb. 3. 3, 61 gives Mibira os & name of the 
wn. ‘The name seema to be Perndan, Cf Weber, Indische Siiznen, pp. 
sl Hopkins, Epto Mythology, p, 49 and JAO8 1010. 873, 
| Harivasiia 233 (2. 405) which relates that Vishnu returned to 

Git crcae on Wile nectbecs Ghoti sé She AISA Goose 

"Compare the Uttarakbuoda of the Padma (267, 120) which deseribes 
Svetadvips as situated north of the Toyiibdhi 


16 JA0S 3 
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mythical conceptions is corroborated by the fol- 

ies In Rainfiiyana 4, 43. wa ghesseiaeciya Satie 
cand test tiaiel for Siti in the north come to the ahores of 
the ocean. ‘They are told there that to the north lies the ocean, 
that in the midst of this the great golden mountain Somagirt 
is situated, and that om this mountain the lord of the gods 
bha,  ngedimnd sombhur ckddasitmako brahmd devegah) 
| | sis." ‘You cannot travel to the north 
of ‘tlie Dttarakarna. That region is untrodden by the steps of 
any living beings. Somagiri is difficult of avcesa even to the 
gods themselves." Gorresio’s edition has the adiitional words: 
‘Only those who have gone to the world of Indra, of Brahma, to 
heaven have seen Somagiri," Further, Mbh. 2. 23, 9-12 describes 
how Arjuna in his career of conquest penetrated far north to the 
Uttarakurve There he was told: ‘He that enters this country— 
if he ix Koman—issure to perish. He who shall enter this 
country oust be more than man, Even if you did enter you 
could see nothing here, for nothing here can be seen with human 
eyes.’ He would be blinded by the god-glory just as the sages 
of Mbh.. 12. 336 were. Moreover, Aitareya Brihmana 6. 23 
deseribes how king Bharata conquered the whole earth except 
Uttarakurm There he was told: ‘This is the land of the gods; 
no mortal ean conquer it.' Harivaméa 169 (2. 186-8) relates 
that Krishna, Arjuna, and a Brahman mounted a chariot and 
ourneved north After passing a multitude of mountaina, 
rivers, and forests vig Seth hla ail At the command of 














——————— 


= "This namo in parallel. to MUL, 0, 8, 10-6, The Milk Ocenn is nob 
mentioned, Harivamés 220 (2. 372) locates in the north a Mt Saumya, 
the light of which repiaces tho light.of the sum just as in Rimiyana 4. 43. 54. 
Compare Mbb. 15. 166. 39 ‘sacred Somagiri.’ 

"Compare Mbh. §. 14. 6-0, which describes the search of Inilrini for 
Indira, who had fled after the wlaying of Vrtra: ‘Having traversed macy 
divine forerts, oud many mountains, ond baring ¢rowed the Himnrat, she 
reached the northern eide of it. And having crossed an oconn which axtenitoed 
over many yojence sho canw to a large defpa which was covered with trees 
and ereepera. There sha saw a beautiful, boivinly Inke frequented by many 
‘birds, a hundred yofanas long and as many broad. There sho saw, O son 
of Bharata, thousands of beautiful lotuses of five colors, Pull-hiown, and 
around which bees hummed,’ Indra was there discovered hidden in = lotus 
walk, The hidiny-place is urunlly located in Lake Miinuaa, Of Mbh. 19. 
J. 12. What coean ia meant in these poseages! 
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Krishna the ocean opened and allowed them to pass through as 
though on dry land. They then passed Mt. Gandhamidana and 
came to the seven mountains Jayanta, Vijayanta, Nila, Hejata, 
Meru, Kuilisa, and Indrakitts. At the will of Krishna they dis- 
appeared and opened a way. The chariot passed through . 
them os the sun passes through clouds. Then they came to a 
thick mist. Here the horses came to o halt, unable to proceed 
farther. Krishna strnck the mist with his cakra and the air 
éleared. Then Arjuna saw on all sides a marvellous light. 
Krishna left Arjuna and the Brahman, and entered into the 
erent light. He returned with the children of the Brahman; 
atid in an instant they were back in Dviravati. Kriahnn later 
explained to Arjona that the great light was he himself 
(Krishna). ‘In penetrating it mortals wise In yoga reach final 
emancipation.’ Mbh. 5. 111, 1-6 has the following striking pas- 

sige: ‘Sines o man is absolved from his sins in this quarter and 
sani lie attains salvation here, it is called North (wttara), O 
twice-born one, from its power of absolution (uttarana). And 
eines the north, which is the region of gold, stretches between the 
east and the west therefore is it called the central region. In this 
northern region, which is the best, none that is not tranquil, 
none that has not brought his soul nies control, and none that 
is’ vicious, lives. Here lives Nariyana and “the victorious 
Krishna, that best among men, in the hermitage of Badari," and 
#0 does the eternal Brahma, Here on the breast of the Himavat 
lives Mahesvara who is endued with effulgence like that of the 
firé which blaves at the termination of exch Yuga, He is invi- 





™ Compare Mbh. 12. 333. 10. 

“Compare Mbk. 13. 14, 382-3. Vishne felates that after he hud per 
forme) severe penances he exw a great light ‘that seemed to be oa dazzling 
os that of 6 thousand gone.’ In the eenter of this he saw a cloud which 
looked like « mune of Blue hills, and within the cloud was Mabideva of dat- 
aling splendor, In Mbh, 12. $34, 39-40 also Vishnu appears in the midat of 
& greet Hight which seamed ‘like the effulgenee of & thousand suns.” 

© Compare Mbh. 12, 834, 16-18 which relates that Krishna, Hari, Nara, 
and Nichyana were once in one form, but now are four. Narn and Nariyane 
are now dwelling in the hermitage of Badari (at the suuree of the 
Ganges). Krishna and Harialgo lived there formerly. Tt 4s clenr trom this 
anil what follows that the original single form of Vishnu ts to be found 
farther porth. It io tnken further and farther away from the world of 
reality. 
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ible to the mvné, and to the gods, including Visava, the Gan- 
dharvas, the Yaksas, and the Siddhas. Ho is visible ouly to Nara 
and Niriyana,” Here lives the eternal Vishnu of a thousand 
eyes, a thonsand fect, and a thousand heads who appears one by 
the power of lnsion,’ Mbt. 3. 164, 17-24 tells thet the place 
where Niiriyana resides is invisible even to the gods. It is situ-_ 
Ate to the east of Meru: yaloyas fatra gacohanli bhoktyd 
ndriyanens karin, parona taposd yuktd bhivilth karmabhih 
fubhath, yogasiddhd mohdimines lamomohavivurjwah, Mbh. 9. 
43, 4-6 deseribes a journey to Amaravatt, the city of Indra. It 
representa un older conception before that was overlaid with the 
bhakti: ideas, ‘None but those who have performed penances, 
aod poured libations on fire, can behold it. That place is for 
the performers of pious deeds, not for those who have turned 
their faces from the field of battle It ia invisihle to those who 
have not celebrated sacrifices or performed penances; to those 
who lave turned «war from the Veda and the Sruti; to those 
who have not bathed in. sacred waters; to those who are not 
distinguishes for suvrifices and gifts, Those who have put 
obstacles in the way of the performers of sacrifice, who are 
mean, who ore uddicted to drinking, who have violated their, pre- 
eeptor’s hed, who have eaten meat, who are wicked-minded, are 
not able to see it.” See alao Mbh. 3. 146. 92-4 afal param agamyo 
‘yon parvatoh suilurdrukah, wind siddhagalim vira gat atra 
ne vidyate, devulokasya mérgo "yom agumyo manugaih sada; 
8. 159. 22 na cdpy ateh perant sokyowh gontush bheralasatiamah. 
vihdro hy alra devinim anvinusngatia tu sé; 5.111, 19-20 naitat 
kenacid anyena gatapirvan dvijarsabha rie ndradyanam devath 
horam ea jixnum ocyayom, The Siryasiddhinta 12. 41 (ef. 
Wilson, The Vishau Purana, II. 207) states that 'Northward, in 
the clime Kurn, is declared to be the city eallod that of the Per- 
fected (#iddha): in it dwell the magnanimons Perfected, free 
from tronble.’ Pamages which describe the perfection of the 
inhabitants of Uttarakuru, or which call the north punya could 
be multiplied, but these are enough for my purpose, Such pas- 
sages, which obviously fal! into the same category as Mbh, 12. 








“(Compare Mik. 5, 111. 19-20 and 12. 344, 4 where Nare and Natayana 
Geclare that no ene bat they ean reach that place where dwelle the original 
form of Vishewu. A way wae Inter found through bhakti by which all 
bhdkios ooold go to the realm of Vishnu. 
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$05-6, have never been disenssed by those who have tried to 
prove Christian influence on the Svetadvipa story. They prove 
tlearly an early conception (long before any possibility of Chris- 
tian influence) of a wonderful and mysterious god-land in the 
far north, The earlier way of reaching it, as is apparent from 
the deseription of Indra’s city Amuravati, was through sacrifices 
and penunces, These gradually gave way to the developing 
bhakti ideals, This god-land was located farther and farther 
away in the north beyond the bounds of the worid of reality. 
All the Mbh. 12.°335-6 did was to name Niriyana definitely ns 
the snpreme god, ani to connect with him the bhakfi ideas. 
Mortover, there are Budilhist accounts of « wonderful lake 
Anavatapta located in the far north." It could be reached only 
by those who had supernatural powers, the faculty of transport- 
ing themselves at will by magic. Here Buddha and the 
Buddhist saints were wont to transport themselves from India, 
through the sir, in the twinkling of an eye, just as im the Hindu 
stories the great sages transported themselves throngh the air 
to vaaliaicttn to see Vishnu. There burned imeense™ which 
eased all the world from the consequences of sin, Thera too 
was a goodly palace, and all about were strange trees and flowers, 
through which breathed fragrant airs, and birds with plaintive 
songs made harmony. The Buddhist deseriptions of Sukhavati 
alo, I suspect, fol) into this same category, Should not these 
passages which describe a purely mythical god-land in the north 
be taken into aecount by these who argue for Christian influence 











cass extn Nhe neqwia jtion ‘ot x) MULE» Ouaae in the newts 

not ¢ertain. What is its relation to the Milk Ocean in the east! 
In the latter case it may be merely, metaphorical, based on the 
color of some actnal ocean. In the former case it- seems to be 
entirely mythical. Sdkadvipa and Svetadvipa, in spite of the 
fact that both are connected with a Milk Ocean, seem to be inde- 
pendent in origin. Is the Milk Ocean in the north related in any 
way to the conception that in Uttarakuru are Keira trees and 
rivers und Jakes of milk 1** 








ot Fes Wattara, Om Fuse OMeahg's Travels in India, 1. a5, 

“Must we regard this too as Christion incense! Surely not. 

“Soe Mbb. 6. 7. 45; Vayu 45. 14, 27; Mateya 113, 71; Mirkandeys 
80. 24-5; Variha 84 (p. 563, 1. 68), 
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The word dvipa at the end of the eompound lost its original 
meaning of ‘island, for some of the late texts lovate a Sveta- 
dvipa near Benares or in Gujarat." That is due merely to the 
copying of a name which had become stereotyped as the name of 
a dwelling place of Vishnu. 

I cannot agree with Grierson (2A 1908..373) that Mbh. 12. 
192: 7-19, which deseribes a marvellous country north of the 
Himalayas, shows traces of Christian influence. The -passage 
reads: ‘On the northern side of the Himavat, which is sacred 
and possessed of every good quality, there is a region that is 
sacred, blessed, and highly desirable. That region. is ealled the 
other world (pare lokak). The men who inhabit that region are 
Raiagon, in set plows..of pure henzis free from greed. and 

atuation, and not subject to afflictions of any kind. That 
region is like unto heaven. Death comes there at the proper 
season, Diseasea never touch the inhabitants. Nobody 
cherishes any desire for the wives of others, Everyone is devoted 
to-his own wife, These people do not kill one another, or covet 
the property of others. There no sin occurs, no doubt arises. 
There the fruits of religious acts sre visible. There some enjoy 
seats and drinks and food, and live within palaces and mansions. 
Some are adorned with golden ornaments, and are surrounded 
by every-articie of enjoyment. There are some who eat very 
abetemionsly, merely for the sake of keeping body and soul 
together” Some, with great toil, seek to restrain the life- 
breaths.—The northern region of the earth is highly auspicious 
and sacred. Those belonging to this region (that we inhabit) 
who are doers of righteousness are reborn in that region.’ This, 
in essentials, agrees with the descriptions of the inhabitants af 
Uttarakuro. Does not this passage too fall into the same cate- 
gory as the passages just quoted which describe a wonderful god- 
land in the north? 

Mbh. 12. 335-6 (and the following chapters) may be compara- 
tively Inte, but the only reason for ascribing them to as late:a 











" Bee sretaaieye ered. Pargiter), p. S64, note, for dvipa as equivalent 
to ‘donb,’ the laud between two rivers; and Hopkins JA08 1010, 371 note. 
Sambbalagrimamihitmya (chapter 6) of the Shanda (Mitre, Vatices of 
Sonskrid Momuscripls, 5, 60; Wilford, Avtatic Researches 11, 88; Aufrecht, 
Cat, Oron, Tab. 12); Nagarakhanda of the Skandia (Wilford, Asiatic 
Researches, 11. 87); Kiidikhanda of the Skanda (Aufreoht, Cat, Oron. T1s. 
13; Wilford, Asiatic Researches, 11. 38). 
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date as 600 A. D." is the desire of bringing them into connection 
with Christian communities in Central Asia. 

What are the elements in the description of Svetadvipa im 
Mbk. 12, 335-6 which have led 0 many to argue for Christian 
influence? In Mbh. 12. 334. 8-9, 18 it is related that the one 
origina! form of Narayana took birth in the quadruple form of 
Nara, Niriiyane, Hari, and Krishna, The first two took up their 
abode in the hermitage of Badari, and practised 1008 
there** They were atill there when Narada came to visit them. 
Hari and Krishna also formerly dwelt there, but they were no 
longer there at the time of Nirada’s visit. After a eonverastion 
with Niriyana, Narada (12. $85, 2) declared his intention of 
going to see the original form of Nariyana, Possessed as he was 
of great yoga-powers he soared into the sky and reached the 
guminit of Meru. As he rested there he cast his eyes towards the 
north-west and beheld in the Milk Ocean the great island Sveta- 
dvipa, more than 32,000 yojanas distant from Mero. ‘Tho inhab- 
itants of Svetadvipa ure then deseribed as follows: L They 
have no sense. % They live without taking food of any kind. 
9. Their eyes are winkles, 4. They always omit excellent per- 
fumes." 5, Their complexions are white. 6..They are cleansed 
from every sin. 7. They blast the eyes of those sinners who look 
st them. 8. Their bones and bodies are as hard as diamonds.™ 
9. They are beyond good and evil; they regard dharma and 
adharma in the same light. 10. They look as though they were 
of celestial origm. 11, All of them have auspicious marks and 
are possessed of great strength. 12. Their heads seem to be like 
umbrellas, 18. Their voices are deep like the thunder of the 
clouds: 14. Each of them hes four symmetrical (sama) muskas. 
15. The soles of their feet are marked by hundreds of lines. 16. 
They have six white teeth (danta) and eight large teeth 
(davitsfra). 17. They have many tongues with whivh they seem 
te lick the sum—Then is given the story of the king Uparicira 
and the seven sages. The sages, after they had performed long 
a religions treatise ‘consistent with the four Vedas.' To them 


Nenonites 








* Garbe, Indien und das Chrniatentum, p. 102. 

“i Compara dakete kanahimaye of 12. 834..10 with the same words of 
6, 8. 15, 

*) Pajro may refer to the ‘thunder-bolt.’ 
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‘Niriyana then said: ‘Excellent is this treatise that ye have com- 
posed consisting of a hondred thousand verse,—In complete 
accordance with the four Vedas—this treatise of yours will be 
an authority in all the worlds as regards both Prayrtti and 
Nivrtti,’ mee if not.n trace of Christian influence in the whole 
chapter, The inhabitants of Svetadvipa belong to the type of 
the Hindu ¢mancipated saint, plunged in contemplation, the 
senses withdrawn from worldly things, subsisting on. little or 
(theoretically) mo food. ‘One of the five common marks by 
which the-gods may be recognized is that their eves are winkless. 
Fragrant perfumes are characteristic of the gods and of jrod- 
men. A bright light radiates from the saint. Avspicious marks 
on boly and limbs are characteristic of the gods and great saints. 
The significance of the umbrella-shaped: heads, and of the teeth 
and ‘daigtra’ is doubtful. The worl muska regularly means 
‘testicle.’ Nilakantha om 12, 335. 11 gives for muska the 
opuonal interpretation ‘arm,’ but as yet there seems to be no 
other authority for that meaning. ™ However, in what may be 
# reflovtion of ‘this passage in Kathissritsiguro 115. 102 it. is 
‘sil: “Whe Brahma and Indra and Brhaspati had delibernted 
togethor to this effect, they ascended a chariot of swans and went 
to Svetadvipa, where all the inhabitants carriéd the conch, dis- 
cus, lotus, and club, and had four arms, being assimilated to 
Vishnu in appearance as they were devoted to him in heart.’ 
Kennedy (JRAS 1907.42) believes that 12. $35. is tater than 12. 
336; probably because of the fact that in 12. 336 it is clearly 
‘nmplied that the bhakfi teachings in all their perfection were not 
yet known to Indin, whereas in chapter 335 the composition, in 
India, of a treatise dealing with bhakti is described. Against 
this conclusion it may be urged that if Christian influence be 
involved it ought to be traceable more clearly in the later passage 
12.835 than in the earlier passage 12, 336. If there was bat 
one journey to Central Asia to the home of Christian bhakti it 
‘seems impossible to explain the far reaching influence of bAakii 








™Teleng, in. note to 12. 330. 11 (in Roy’s translation), seema inclined 
ee ee are ean ene ‘arm." In the 
12, 243. 30 the Calcutta edition reads asfabhajaw in the 

wdatutrou. Hoy translates ‘four arms,’ and Telang remarks 
Accept the reading of the Calmntta oition the word mmuska 
~ F fail to swe the logic of this remark or of Roy's translation. 
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fram the confused secounts of the first and only travellers. If 
there was further communication with the supposed Christian 
“mmunities of Central Asin, and tf the bhakti movement in 
India received any vital help from such communication, the later 
pasrages ought to show a deeper and deeper knowledge of 
istinnity, instead of becoming more and more mythical in 
their deseription of the Christian inhabitants of Svetadvipa. 
If the journey (or journeys) was a real one to Central Asia, why 
aro the voyagers always the purely mythical! sages Narada, and 
Ekata, Dvita, and Trital The very names ‘argue strongly 
against the historicity of the journey. The only element in 12. 
835 which can. possibly be used to argue Christian influence is 
the whiteness of complexion of the inhabitants of Svetadvipa. 
Bat always in India things conneeted with Vishnu, and with the 
gods in: general, are deseribed as bright, light, white. Whiteness 
of complexion, in the light of the passages given below, is no proof 
of Christian infiuence.* Tho whiteness of the complexion of its 
inhabitants was surely not the point of departure for the name 
Svetadvipa. The whole deseription merely implies that the 
people of Svetadvipa were god-like, and the type of god is dis- 
tinctively aw Indian one.” 

Mbk. 12. $36 relates how the sages Ekata, Dvila, and Trita had 
performed penances for thousands of years in the country north 
of Meru, on the shores of the ocean, for the purpose of beholding 














ce 


“Mbh, 6, 5, 12-14 describes the inhabitants of Alrivata as having the 

color and fragrance of the lotus, as winkless, ns taking no food, aa eom- 
pletely self-controlled, an having deseended from the land of the celestials, 
as sinless, Mbb. 6, 7. 16 deseribes the inhabitants.of Bhadridva as white; 
6. 12, 14, 22 dowecribes the inhabitants of Kudadvipa ms white; §. 1. 2 
states that there are white mes and black mivn in all the detpas. Vayu 43. 7 
locates White oom in Bhodridve east of Meru. Viiyn 40. 55, 08 deseribes 
the inbabitante of Kuéadvipa ond of Kranfieodripa as geuropriyah. Tho 
sintement of Mbh, 12. 244, 85 that the Ekiinta doctrine is followed by ‘the 
Whites-and by Yatie' |e not audficient to prove that the ‘Whites’ wore any 
historical people of Central Asin, even though the interpretation of the 
commentator grhasthidindsh yotindm Misdyodhdrindas ie very unlikely. Tho 
Brbhateambité 14, 7 locates the Ganraa, ‘ Whites,’ in the eet. 
. “In the Buddhist descriptions of Sukhavati in the SokbSvativriiha (trans 
SHE 40) the jnbobliants of that blexeed land ore eald to be like the gods, 
to have bodies nz strong nae iiamonila, to emit excellent perfumes, to nood 
no food, to be sinless, and absolutely truthful, to bear on their hands aod 
feet all sorts of auspicious marka, to bw purified fram all sin. 
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the real form of Nirdvane, A voice from heaven told them 
that on the northern shores of the Milk Ocean was Svetadvips, 
‘The men who inhabit that island have complexions as white 
#8 the rays of the moon and are devoted to Niriyana. Wor- 
shippers of that best of all Beings, they are devoted to him with 
them whole souls, They all enter into that eternal and illustri- 
ous deity of a thonsand rays. They are divested of senses: 
They eat no food. Their eyes are winkless. Their bodies always 
give forth a fragrance. The inhabitants of Svetadvipa believe 
and worship only one god. Go thither, ye ascetics, for there T 
have revealed myself.’ They went, but arrived there they could 
see nothing; they wore blinded by the energy of the great deity, 
To acquire greater holiness they performed penances for a 
hundred years, Then they beheld men who were white in color 
like the moon, and possessed of every mark of blessedness. 
‘Their hands: were always joined in prayer. The faces of soma 
were turned toward the north, and of some toward the east, 
They were engaged in silently thinking u upon Brahman. The 
joape performed by these high-ouled persons was 4 mental japa. 
Hari beeame highly pleased with them. since their hearts were 
entirely set upon him. The effnlgence which woe emitted by 
each of these mon resembled the splendor which the sun assumes 
when the time comes for the dissolution of the universe.—aAll 
the inhabitants were perfectly equal in energy. ‘There wes no 
superiority or inferiority among them.’ Suddenly the pilgrims 
beheld a light like the conventrated effulgence of a thousand suns, 
The people all ran towards the light, their hands joined in a 
reverential attitude, full of joy, uttering the one word mamas 
(we bow to Thee), ‘The pilgrims then heard a loud ery uttered 
by the people as though they were occupied in offering a sacri- 
fice to the great God, but they themselves were deprived of their 
senses by his energy,so that they could mot see or feel anything. 
They heard only the words: ‘Victory to thee, O thou of eves like 
lotus-petale! Salutations to thee, O creator of the universe! 
Salutations to thee, O Hrsikesa, O foremost of beings, thou who 
art the first-born!’ <A breeze wafted the fragrance of celestial 
Howers. ‘Without doubt Hari appeared in that place whence 
the sound arose. As regards ourselves, stupified by his illusion, 
we could not see him.’ The thousands of men did not honor the 
pilgrims by a glance or a nod. ‘Then a voice was heard saying; 
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‘These white men who are divested of all onter senses are able 
to behold Nirayana. Only those who are looked upon by these 
white men are able to behold the great God. Go hence, ye munss, 
to the place whence ye have come, That great deity is not able 
to he seen by one who is destitute of devotion.’ He could be 
geen only by those who through long ages have devoted them- 
selves wholly to him.. They are told that they had a great duty 
to perform in spreading the true religion during the coming 
Treta oge, Commenting on this passage Grierson (JAS 1907. 
218) says: ‘Is not this just the account that would be given by 
a devoutly-disposed stranger of the gorgeous ceremonies of some 
of the ancient Eastern Christian congregations !—the universal 
equality; the proclamation of monotheism; the necessity of 
purity for seeing God; the great church into which God, visible 
only to the eyes of faith, Himself descended; the adoration of 
the First-born; the silent prayer; the bursting forth of the loud 
Gloria in excelsis: the melodious chant of the encharistic ritual— 
The pilgrims tell the story of a state of affairs existing outside 
of India, and for which India was not yet ripe. It was here, 
they were told, that perfect bAakh existed, and from here ft most 
be brought to India, It came.’ Not a-word of exact description 
of any great chureh buildings in Central Asia; not a word of 
exact deseription of the alleged gorgeous Christian ceremonies in 
Central Asia at this period. The equality of the worshippers 
is no aign of Christian influence. Equality, actual or theoretical, 

was not unknown to early Buddhism and to other Indian sects. 
There are no castes in heaven.“ None of the other elements in 
the description are any more characteristic of Christianity than 
they are of Hinduism. The beginnings of bAaktt go far back 
into the pre-Christian period, long before there can be any ques- 
tion of Christian influence.” If the ideals expressed in these 
passages were entirely new in India, if they: bore any mmrkad 


— 





"Compare Viyu #2. 40 for a Receistiin of life in Kimporus and the 
oven other vursas, omitting the Bhiratavursn: dharmddharmaw a teas 
dstim sottemddhamamadhyamdh, Mbh. 12. 185. 10 etnies that originally 
there exited only one casin, the Bralmnan. Differences arosé through men's 
works, Going to Niriyana’s abod naturally implied o return to this 
original perfect state where there was no caste or inequality. 

“Grierson as wintement (JRAS 1007. 313); ‘Suddenly, lke «@ flash of 
lightning, there came upon all this darkness 2 new idea’ has been later mach 
modified in hiv article Bhaktimarga in ERE. See tho evidenco collected by 
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resemblance to any specifically Christia 
they were not imbedded in a mass of stereotyped Indian mythol- 
ogy, we inight be tempted to pres the vague general Christian 
parallels, Those who argue for (hristian influence give ws noth- 
ing but loose, general gimilarities such as the older workers in 
folk-lore thought to be sufficient to prove that one fable had been 
horrowed. from another. On the other hand we liave in India 
im many passages, some of which liave been referred to above, 
the eonveption of a wonderful, mysterious god-land in the north, 
inhabited by people who are assimilated in type to the varying 
conception of the Indian gods. The only names of travellers to 
this wondér-land are those of old mythical Indian sages, In the 
light of these mythical elements is it not likely that the mythical 
page in the description of Svetadvipa are original; that the 
Mibhirata in developing the béakit ideas merely made Vishnu 
Base i ade ge aad biecidsecinctal Shave trv oon eet 
land?! Even if it could be proved, as has not been done, that 
Central Asin swarmed) with Nestorians in the sixth century A. D., 
the evidence of the Mahabharata is not enough to prove that the 
Hindus knew these Christians or borrowed anything from them, 

Mbh. 12. 298 tells again of a journey made by Narada to 
Svetadvipa. He addressed to Narayana a long hymn which is 
typically Indian, devoid of any distinctively Christian dements. 
pnerenpoe Nériyana revealed himself to Niirada, The descrip- 

Hon of Vishnu’s form is entirely Indian. Nariyana delivered 
a discourse on bhakti, the background of which is Sarnkhya and 
Yoga with all their Indian technicalities. There is not a trace 
of Christian philosophy or theology. 

Mbb. 12, 343 relates that Nirada returned from Svetadvipa to 
the hermitage of Baderi where the sages Nara and Nirdyana 
were. “Both of them bore on their chesta the mark called the 
Srivatsa, and both had matted locks. The light which radiated 
Reap inee wae -sceaker Ea the light of the sun, Their palma 
bore the : called the swan's foot. The soles of their feet, 
here tha hate? dhe dissux Their chests were very broad, and 
their arms reached to their knees. Each of them had four 
























Bhandarkar, Fuisuariem, saiviem, wad Minor Religions Spstems, The theory 
that the bAaiti movement in India originated through contact with Christian 
communities in Central Asin can no longer be maintained, The only question 
at inves le whether Christian ideas later merged with the bhakti stream, 
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muskas, Each of them had sixty teeth (danta) and eight 
domsiras.* Their voices were as deep as the thunder of the 
clouds. Their faces were handsome; their foreheads broad; 
their brows, cheeks, and noses were beautiful; sists asia ween 
like ombrellas.’ As he gazed at them Narada thought that they 
seemed to resemble in appearance the men he had seen in Sveta- 
dvipa. Here too the purely mythical character of the deserip- 
tion is apparent, 

In the later texts, whether they all copy the twelfth book of 
the Mahibliirata or whether they draw from a widely diffused 
belief, it became « commonplace of thought that the real home 
of Vishnu was in Svetadvipa, although there seems to be a tend- 
ency to remove Svetadvipa atill farther away from the world of 
reality by locating it beyond the Lokiiloka mountains Still 
later Svetadvips was brought into connection with Rima." The 
Patailakhanda of the Padma {according to Wilford)"* deseribes 
Svetadvipa as the home of a subordinate form of Vishnu; his 
redi home isin Maharajatabhinni beyond the Lokiloka mountains 
in Niriyanapura which is as resplendent as 100,000 suna. The 
Kiirma 49 (p, 420 ff.) gives a lone account of sphneote ani 
the devotion of ita inhabitants to Vishnu. The Uttar la of 
the Padma (257, 44, 120-55) has a long description of Vishnu's 
dwelling in Svetadvipa on the northern shores of the Toyabdhi.™* 
The Utkalakhanda. of the Skanda™ describes how the Vita tree 
of Svetadvipa is a single hair of Vishnu which fell to the ground, 
and relates how it was miraculously transported to Dtkula. The 

















north of the Milk Ovran. The P Vs 





“ The Caleutia edition rends astabhuyow, 

“Tn tho following parngraph the references from Wilford are given for 
What they are worth. Each reference needs to bo enrefully verified before 
it can be teed with any confidence 

“Bee Webor, ‘Dio Riina-TSpuntya-Upaniahad,’ Abhandlungen Herl, Abad. 
1st, 277-8. 

© deiastic Researches, 11.100-3, ‘The paseage doow not seem to be in the 
Ananifidrama edition or in. the monuscripta describe by Wileon, Works, 
3. 45-03 of by Autrecht, (af, Oxon, p, 13, of by Mitra, Notices of Sanakrit 

a. are ef. 

* OF. Wilson, Works, 2. 38 and Wilford, Asiatic Rescarches, 11. DO, 

“ Wilford, ibid. 149-51. 

™ Of, Wilford, op. cit. 10. 67-5; Mitra, Novices of Sanskrit Monuscripta, 
i. G5. 
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vaiverta’™ has-a Svetedetpid visor igqanandditatho 
Krynsjanmakhanda of the Brahmavaivarta' is full of refer 
ences to Syetadvipa. The Ganesa Purina’ locates one parndise 
of that god, who is identified with Vishnu, in Svetadvipa, another 
in the Ikyu ocean, and connects Rima and the dwarf svatar 
with Svetadvipa. The Vishou-dharmottara'™ and the Gargi- 
warmhita’™ call Vishnu Suetedvipédhipa. The Raijatarai- 
gla 3.471 and 8. 2435 refers to Svetadvipa as a place of 
deliverances™ ‘The Varaiha 2. 63 and 66, 3 relates journeys of 
Narada to Svetadvipa,'™ and 138, 93 declares that the good go to 
Svetadvipa as a place of everlasting happiness." 

Going back to the tradition of the Bhavisya’™' is the idea that 
certain Bralimans named Mogas, the so-called Sikadvipiya Brah- 
nians, came from Sakadvipa to India. ‘The reference clearly: is 
to the coming of the Zoroastrian son-worshippers from Persia 
to India. Maga has heen taken us the Maliabharata rending for 
the name of the Brahman ¢aste of Sikadvipa, aud Sakadvipa 
has, apparently, been brought into connection with the Sakes, 
All the texts, however, which relate to these Sakadvipiya Brah- 
mans are too late to have any bearing on the problem of the 
origm of the name, or on the problem of the original location of 
Sakadvipa,'"” 


Mitra, Volices of Bonakrit Manuscripts, 3. 292. 

Gee 8,00; 4.07, 70; 6. 140-8; 6.253; O18; 13, 49, ST; D4. 80; 
124.80; 127. 63: 129. 12.- Of. Wilson, Forks, a. 118; Wilford, op. ett. 11 
66, #2. A cursery inapection of the text did mot reveal the pornges 

™ Wilford, op. ot, 10, 16-7 gud: 11. 63-4, 

™ Wober, Ferecichaisa Berlin, 2. 040 note, 

e Waber, ibid, 2, 121. 

Seo the note of Stain to the litter passage: ‘creates the Hlusion of s 
‘@vetadvips (produced) for ramoving the transitoriness of human ‘beings.’ 

Of, Wilford, op. cif. 11. 120-1. 

“Cf Aufrecht, Cat. Oxon, fia. For further references to Sveindvipa eee 
Ganititya Bhakt! Sits 79 (ef Webor, ‘Dis Rima-Tapaniya-Upanishad,’ 
Abhandhnges Berl. Abad, 1904. S78 pote and id, L807, 821); Vraticke 
os described by Weber, thid. 1867. 253; Niirndapafienritra referred to by 
Weber, ibid. 1864. 277-8 and 1567, 321; Hamaptjacarani discussed hy Weber, 
ihd, 184, 277-5, R44 note. 1 

i fee Wilson, Tae Fieknw Purens, 5. 341-5; Aufrecht, (at, Oxon, S30; 
Mitra, Notices of Sonskrij Manuscripts, 5. 25; Wilford, delatic Ensearches, 
Th @-T4. | 

“Boo Waber, ‘Ther dio Magaryakti,’ Monotsberichte Berl. Abad. 1579. 
446 8.; Uber swell Partolschrifimn cu Gunsten der Magn resp. Gikadvipiys 
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The Kathdsaritsigara mentions Svetadvipa briefly in several 
passages =‘ 17,8 ‘Vishnu, who knoweth all, dwelling in the Milk 
cas vain following comman/l to Narada, an excellent 
hermit, who came to visit him'; 63, 54 ‘There is a region in the 
south of the Himalayn, called Kashmir—where Siva and Vishnu, 
as self-existent deities, inhabit a hundred shrines, forgetting 
their happy homes in Kailisa and Svetadvipa’; 67. 96 ‘When the 
rsi Mitafiga had said this, he performed the ceremony of bathing 
and other ceremonies, and went to Svetadvipa | h the air 
to visit the shrine of Vishnu’; 101. 259 ‘Then the hermit 
Mitafiga . . . said to that prince, ‘‘My son, I must today go 
for # certain affair to Svetadvipa'’’; 115, 101 “When Brahma, 
Indra, and Brhaspati had deliberated together to this effect, they 
ascended a chariot of swans, and went to Svetadvipa; where all 
tie inhabitants carried the conch, discus, lotus, and club, and 
had four arms, being assimilated to Vishnu in appearance as they 
were devoted to him in heart.’ There they saw the god in a 
palace composed of splendid jewels, reposing on the serpent 
Sexa, having his feet adored by Laksmi; 120. 67 ‘Surely 
lis glory furnished the Disposer with the: material out’ of 
which le built up the White Island, the Sea of Milk, 
Mount Knilisa, and the Himilayas.' Chapter 64 contains 
a long story about a visit made to Vishnu in Svetadvipo. 
In the Brhatkathimanjari this is reflected only in the few verses, 
16. 195-201. It is lackmg in the Brhatkathiélokasamgraha, 
at least im the fragment imown at present. Naravihana- 
eo banie ovetiie. came to a beautiful lake where 
he saw four men, of heavenly appearance, dressed in heavenly 
garments, adorned with heavenly jewels, engaged in picking 
golden lotuses. They told him that there was in the midst of the 
se4 4 great island named Nirikela.’™ There they lived.on: four 


Brikmana,' id. 1680, 37 @.; ‘thor den Parasiprakids,’ Abhandluagen 
Bert, Abad. 1587, 12 #.; Indische Btudien, 4, a8; Indischa Abiszen, pp. 
104-5, 109; Garda (on the MAkadripiva Hrahmane of Ajmer) £4 1912. 
183; Colebrooke, Bascys, 2.170; Risley, Tribes end Cartes of Bengal, 1. 158 
aod 3. 138; Crooke, Tribes aud Castes of the North-Weetern Provinces and 
Outh, 4. 260-3; Wilson, The Fishnw Parana, 6. 361-5. 

™ Hopkine’ statement (J405 1910, $72) that Svetadripa is referred to 
only in the Muhibbirsta, the Harivaméa, anil the Porinse newle modifention, 

Of, 68. 64-6, Tdentified by Tawney (1. 625 note), nnd by Lacite, Gund- 
dhya ef la Brhaikath’, p. 06, with Ceylon; by Gerini, Researches on 
Pislemy's Geography of Easters Avia, p. $07, with the Nicobars; by 
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mountaing Hamed Mainiika, Vrsabha, Cakra, and Balihaka** 
They were gathering the lotuses in order to present them to 
the god; the husband of Sri, in Svetadvipa. ‘For we are ail of 
ns devoted to him, and it is by hia favor that we possess rule over 
these mountains of ours, and prosperity accompanied with super- 
to Svetailvipa. THe praised Vishou with a hymn (a Niriynna- 
stuti) and was well received by the god, who dispatched Nirada 
to Indra to demand back four of his Apsarasas, which he then 
bestowed on  Naravahanadatta“” Naravibanadatta and his 
four companions returned to Nirikela with the four heavenly 
maidens. After spending four days on the wonderful mountains 
of Narikela sporting with the Apsarasas, Naravahanadatta 












i i 
Wilford, Asiatic Berearches, 10, LO with Sumatra. Ceylon emmot be 


correct. Tha Brhatsambita (14, 9) of Varibamibira locate Nirikels in 
the southeast, bit locates Cevim (14. 11) in the souti, thereby clearly die 


tinguiabing them. Yoguviisistha 6 (Tttarirdha). 123. 14 locates the country 
of the coconuts in the east, Soe aleo Watters, On Fuan Chwong'’s Trovels 
in Tndia, 2. 236 and Mirkandeya 58. 17. [Laufer bos given mo the follow: 
ing note: ‘The Nirikeladvipa of Hoan Trang (Julien, Mémoires, 2. 144) 
has been identified with the Nieobara by H. Yule, Marco Foto, 2 B07 ani 
Hobson-Jobseon, & ¥, Nieobar, Thn Sa’id (thirtemnth exntury) mentions 
Goconut Tsinnids an a group of mumetous islands which form part of the 
government af Sirandih (Ceylon). Ce. Ferrand, Teter relatifs a l'Extréme- 
Orieat, p, 380. The name Noeuveran or Necouran in Maree Polo ia perhaye 
corrupted from Nirikola, but this i doubtful, On. the other hand we muat 
not. Jose eight of the fact that Hoan Teang'» data are legendary, and that 
he locates the Cocmout Islands several thousand M south of Ceylon, There 
is no Island south of Cerlon; the Sicohars are only four daya' journey east 
of Ceylon. "] 

“Mb, 6, 12: 18 locates Mainkka in Kranfeadvipa; 3. 89. 11 locates it 
in the wert, Mainigu firet oocure ia Taittitiva Aranyaka 1. 31. 3. For 
Mainaka in the north we Hopkine S408 1910, 360, 465 ani Bpie Aythol 
ogy, p. 9. See also the note of Pargiter to Mirkandoyn 57, 1%, Vishnu 
3. 4 20; Vayu 40. 34; Matsya 122 55; Burma £? (/p. 416, 1. 18) 
locato Faliiinka in Salmalidvipa. or Kudadvips, Cf Laedte, dunddhye 
st ta Brhatkathd, pp.130-40, Matsyn 121. 12 gives the four namos togeths 
na toountaina in Jambadvipa. Vayu 47,76 hn: pakro (eakro?) baldhalas 
exica maindkad coiva parcatah @yatiy te mahdiaildh samudram dateinam 
preti and 47. 72 refers to Renbha. Harivusisia 200 (2. 271) locates Vreabha 
and Mainika in tha gouth, Is the eastern mountain Vrenbha of Mbb. 6. 
112. 22 and §. 113, 1 the samef | 

“ Compare Kuthienriteigera 17,10, where Vishun, in Ike manner, senile 
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returned to his own city, Lactte argues that the Brhatkatha 
and Mbh; 12. 385-6 made use of o common source, 4 story which 
contained a description of a journey to Cliristian communities 
in Central Asia’ The Brhatkathd omitted the description of 
‘the people und the religious elements, and added the four Apsa- 
rasas. 1 can see nothing at all in faver of such a conclusion. 
The only points of cimilarity between the two stories are that the 
journey is to Svetadvipa,.and that both contain a Nariyanastutl, 
In the Brhatkathimaijart (15. 195-201) the Niiriyanastuti is 
very brief. In the Brhatkathislokasamgraha there are several 
Naréyanastutis (ef. Lucite, pp. 172, 177, 212) given i 
altogether different contexts, not connected with a journey to 
Svetadvipa. The only resemblance between the hymns is that 
they are hymns to Vishnu, There are no specific details which 
eould lead ‘one to believe that they are based on & common source, 
a hymn marked by Christian influence, They differ in D0 
respeet from the many hynmes scattered through the Epie and 
the Puranas; they are Indian in every detail. lf the trav- 
ellers did not understand anything of what they saw and gave 
an adeount which could be reflected in the form represented by 
this story of the Kathiisaritsigara, there is no possibility that 
the description could have had any vital influence on the bhakla 
movement represented by the passages of the Mahabharata. 
Lacite also argues (p. 95) that Svetadvipa must be far awiny 
from Narikela, in the north, because Vishnu has “pour ainsi dire, 
sous ln main, les quatre apsaras qu'il offre 4 Naravahanadatta’ 


i — 





4 Gunddhya ét la Ayphutkathd, pp. 92-40, 220, and Mélaages Sylvain Lévi, 
p. 270, ‘La smree promidre est un récit—ilttérairement arrangé dijh—de 
royageurs qui ont asset nu sacrifice dane une communauté chrétionne du 
Nord-Quest, suns y rien comprendra; puisque la date peut tres bien remonter 
au dilut du Tite pidele, rien n’empécha d'admettre que Gunidbya, eurieax 
dw voyages extraordinalres, ait utilisé um récit contemporain, que dovaient 
reprendre plus tard les compilateurs dn Mahfbhirata. Je cris svulement 
que, dans la Brbathethi, 1/élimination de toutes let temarques sur Lita 
social wt Ja culte des sectateurs flu Viswu de 1"Ile-Blancho ext Je: fait dea 
remaniears, de mime qua I"invention dea quatre apsaris données en présent 
h Norovihanadatta.' 

i Compare expecially the hymm given in Harivashla 257 (2. 494) ond ‘the 
following possage: ‘Les yogina, distiples de Copiln, anvante dans |e Sén- 
khya, et qui venient arriver ou enlut, por le moyen de cet hymne, es puriti- 
’ mt de jours fautes ot parvionnent dana lo Swotadwipa.* 
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and because Naravihanadatta on his journey from Narikela to 
Svotndvipm passes the eity of Kaudimbi. So far as | can see the 
text nowhere states that the latter was tho case, Mern is o 
favorite abode of Indra, but Indra presides over the cast and his 
city Amaravuti is situated in the east, To those who possess the 
wupernatural power of travelling through the air near and far 
have no meaning. Kern (note to Brhutkathi 11. 7) thinks that 
Syetadvipa is near Nirikela, and argues that the Gauras, ‘white 
men,’ of 14,7 are the inhabitants of Svetadvipa. This too is 
mere conjecture, based on no more tangible evidencw than is 
Lacéte’s conjecture, There is no evidence in the passage to 
prove where Syctadvipa was situated, If anything is to be 
inferred from this passage, considering the Apsarasas and the 
entire lack of religious bhakti elements, it is that the mythical 
clements are original in the Svetedvipa stories, The two Sveta- 
dvipaa differ toto cacto, Ib is most unlikely that the Brhatkathi 
made use of o travellers’ tale which described & joarney to 
Christian communities in Contral Asia. If the account of sach 
a journey gave much space to religious elementa it is difficult to 
explain the form it took in the Brhatkathi; if the travellers did 
not understand anything of what they saw it is diffienlt to 
expliin the wie inflnence of the suppoesel Cliristian hhakty elv- 
ments. Lf we assume that the underlying elements are mythical 
the relation of the two narratives becomes clear and natural, 

The Kathisariteigara (49. 77) knows Ketumaila but does mot 
iknow the names of any of the Puranic deipas. Its geography 
representa an carly stage comparable to that of the Rimiiyana 

A volloetion and index of the extra-Indian geographical names 
from the Mahibhirata, the Rimiysna, tho Harivathia, the 
Puranas, the Buddhist and Jain texts, and other esrly treatises 
would be sure to Jead to valuable conclusions. 

(Sines the above article waz handed in during the summer of 
1918 Syivnin Lévi has discussed Raniiyaue 4. 40 ond Jitake 463 
in « long article published in the Jowrne) axiatique 1918, 1 & 
Mnch new materia! ie given from Chinese Buddhist texta, See 
also Vidyibhiieana (JASE 1902. 150 ff) for an effort to ken 
tify Moga with the Magot of Plolemy, Mrga with Margiana, 
‘Malaka with the Mowoke of Tyrkania, and to locate the Uttars- 
kurns in Esatern Turkestan. | 
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Accoupine ‘TO THE rervatent vinw the home of the Semites 
is Arabia, which hus been like a seething ealdron, boiling over at 
intervals and emitting its surplus population in suocesasive erup- 
tions, poured out as the lid was foreed up. This theory, which 
has beon worked out with beautiful symmetry, is represented in 
almost all the histories of Hither Asia of the last quarter or evetl 
half century, and I have myself presented it as established foot 
in my writings, Indeed it seemed to me that additional inci- 
dental evidence for this theory was found in the fact that os the 
sueerasive waves of invasion poared northward the invaders dis- 
played a linguistic connection with those ahead as well as with 
those behind, So inseriptions found in northern Syria seemed 
to show that the Aramacans in the forefront of the great Ara- 
macan wave. of invasion adopted in part the language of the 
preceding Semitic emigrants, while the Hebrows, Moabites, and 
kindred peoples, Aramacan! in race, spoke « language pruotically 
identical with that of the Cansanites. Similarly, while the 
Nabatacans were Arabs, their language was 4 variant of the Ara- 

nacan of the preeeding wave of emigration. 

The first Semitic eruption from Arabia, according to the pre- 
valent view, took place in the fourth millennium B, C., resalting 
dn the extablishment. of the Babylonian-Semites on the east, and 
of the Samitle peoples in northern Syria on the west; the wave 
of emigration from Arabia, divided by the desert, pouring up on 
both east and west, Somewhere toward the middle of the third 
millennium B, C,.came another wave of invasion, which occupied 
Cana, and atrengthened and modified the Semitie element 
in Babylonia, A thousand years later enme the Aramaeans, 
occupying Palestine, east and west of the Jordan, in the four 
nationalities of Hebrews, Ammonites, Monbites, and Edomites, 
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“Of ecore, Hf they rame from the north, os T now bellevo, this argument 
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pushing northward over Syria, homing in Mesopotamia, and 
drifting into Babylonia; becoming ultimately, so far as language 
and culture were concerned, the dominant element from the Per- 
sian mountains to the Mediterranean, extending northward to 
the Taurus mountains, and even pressing into Asia Minor at 
| tk.. 

Setar a thousand rears efter came a new invasion, beginning 
with the Nabataeans. who were followed by the Laklimids on the 
enst anid the Ghassanide on the west, this Arabian movement eul- 
minating over a thowsand years later, in the 7th Christian 
eentury, in the great Mohammedan eruption of Arahs, which 
eonguercd and ruled Asia, south of the Taurus mountains, to 
and into India, all Egypt and northern Africa, with the Therian 
pmninsnla in Europe, and oceupied linguistically Hither Asia 
south of the Taurus, with points projecting here and there into 
Asia Minor itself. Sinee that date there hoa been no greal erup- 
tion from Arabia, mt there have been migrations northward of 
Arabic tribes, resulting not in permanent settlement, but in the 
oceupation of parts of Mesopotamia, Syria and Babylonia by 
nomadic populations. 

Tt lias been argued as a general proposition that it is the 
nomadic peoples who migrate and overrun ervilized lands; and 
‘Central Asia and Arabia have been regarded as the typical 
nomadic regions from which from time immemorial peoples have 
migrated in every direction. In eannection with this theory it 
has been supposed that the nomadic populations of Central Asia 
and Arabia have been pushed out from the territories occupied 
by them because of overcrowding, that the homeland provided 
too seant support for the creasing nnmber of men and flocks 
ang? herds. There has heen a tendency to assume also that all 
STearilwations ate uitinly peanoeste in reuse and whar ; 
Now overcrowding takes plave aa readily, perhaps more readily, 
in mitted regions than in nomadic, Undoubtelly nomadic 
peoples have a natural tendency to migrate, but when we come 
to consider the great folk movements of which we have knowledge 
it ia plain that the peoples who have taken part in many of them 
are in no sense nomadic, Also migrations as wo know them are 
by no theans always due to economic causes, So, the lust of 
conquest, while it has, it ia true, an economic side, we should 
starcely count aa an economic cause. That is to any, peoples who, 
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actuated by the Inst of conquest, overrun and conquer neighbor- 
ing countries, do not necesuarily do so because their own homes 
heave proved too narrow. They desire to seize what some one 
else possesses, but they are not compelled to leave their own hames. 
bevause of any need of space or sustenance. We have a record 
of almost perpetual movements in Asia Minor, in and out, and 
those whose causes we can trace are due in many eases to the lust 
of conquest. Very few are nomadic in any sense, that is inva- 
sions of nomadic people. “The people whom we know as invaders 
of Asia Minor from the earliest times were generally in a state 
of civilization far above the nomadic. The same is true of 
Enropean invasions and folk movements. There the pressure 
hae heen in the latter ages generally from the east towards the 
west, but there seems to be evidence that at an earlier period 
there were great movements from the west eastward. As late 
as the third century B. C., we find Gauls migrating eastward 
and descending into Asia Minor, and during and since the Middle 
Ages Germans have been poshing eastward into Slavic lands. 
Many migrations and folk movements have been due to the lust 
of conquest; some originate in the spirit of adventure or enter- 
prise, Religion too has played its part in migration. This is 
strikingly true of the great Mohammedan invasions. It is true 
of the movements of the European peoples into Eastern Enrope 
and Asia in the Crusaders’ time. It is true to some extent of the 
movements of European peoples westward to America and south- 
ward into Africa. A desire to escape oppressive conditions, 
love of freedom, the spirit of nationality —all these causes have 
played “a part from the most remote time m folk movements. 
Change of environment produced by natural causes is another 
motive of migration. Desieeation of a land, or other physical 
phenomena producing change of climate, may so affect living 
conditions as to induce the inhabitants to emigrate. It seems 
probable that such canses were effective in promoting not a few 
prehistoric and later migrations ont of and into Central Asis and 
Arabia, but we have no historic evidence of this. Ifa people ina 
nomadic condition of civilization migrates the migration tends 
to he in general small, as in the case of nomadic tribes of Indians 
in this country, or of Tureoman tribes such as we still find 
salaebiig in’ party Of Aisa Atinior, northern Syria, and Central 
Asin, or like those migrations of Arabian tribes whieh are con- 
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tinually taking plaice. We do know, tt is true, of not a few great 
invasions of nomadic peoples, bit ad a rule such invasions do not 
result in permanent settlements, or the establishment of stable 
kingdoms. On the other hand, when peoples in « somewhat 
higher state of civilization, owners of cattle, used to the cultiva- 
tion of the ground, to life in villages and towns, to some sort of 
community organization, overrun « richer people of a higher 
civillxution, they more readily establish on the basis of that civill. 
gition new states, a new culture, and ao new civilization. 

Our actual knowl«ige of migrations out of Arabia shows ‘ns, 
it is.true, the establishment by some of the emigrants of fairly 
stable kingdoms, na in the case of the Nabalaeans, the Ghassanids, 
and the Lakhmids, ond later in the case of the great Moham- 
medan movement. But to what extent were these movements 
nomadic! Arabia was in part. certainly mhabited by peoples liv- 
ing under settled conditions, and the leaders in the Mohammedar 
movement were men tise] to a settle) and fairly civilined life. 
The later movements of Bedouin tribes from Arabia have resulted 
in no stable settlements; they have simply overrun balf-oeenpied 
territories and continue to roam there as Bedouin. So much for 
the general. theory of the nomadic origin of folk movements, 

Let ns now examme what evidence we actually possess with 
regard to the movements of Semitic pooples from the earliest 
times onward, So far as Semitic migrations are concerned the 
facta whirh have gradually secumulated seem to militate against 
the theory of Sentitic migrations from Arabia before the Naha- 
tacan movement. According to the Biblical records and tradi- 
tions the Armmacans, who were the ancestors of the Hebrew 
peoples, came from the north. So Israelite tradition claimed 
Mesopotamia, the country beyond the Euphrates northward, as 
the ancestral home of Israel 1t is true thet according to Hebrew 
legend the Israelites migrated into Palestine from Egypt, but 
these same legends consistently aver that their ancestors and 
those of the nations to which they acknowledged the closeat kin- 
ship, Ammon, Moab and Edom, originally came from the north, 
namely from Mesopotamia, passing thru Palestine into Egypt, 
and that their home was not the desert of Arabia, the country 
southward and southeastward of Palestine, but «a country far 
‘iway in the opposite direction. They do, it is true, acknowledge 
kinship with the Midianites, various nomadic or semi-nomaidic 
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tribes southward and eastward of Palestine, extending into and 
heyond the Sinaitic peninsula. Their traditions narrate that for 
& period, a long generation their tradition makes it; they also 
themselves inhabited those regions and were nomadic, and that 
they were in intimate relation, sometimes friendly, sometimes 
hostile, with these various tribes whom they vounted deseendants 
like themselves of the Mesopotamian ancestor. After they 
besame a settled people dwelling in Palestine these nomadic kins- 
men eastward and southward of Edom, Moab, and Aimmon on 
the honders of the desert became focs, and we have records of 
contests with them owing to their forays; but they appear as 
marauders overrunning and devastating the country when it-is 
weak and disunited. like hordes of locusts, rather than as con- 
querors taking possession of it for permanent occupation. 

Thy Hobrews, aliho spenking 4 Canaanite language, elaim to 
be alien to the Canaanites, and it is interesting to observe that 
they not only do not recognize common race ancestry with the 
latter, but that they even connect the Canaanites in race ancestry 
with Egypt, as over against their own Semitic forbears. As 
already stated, their traditions carried the record of their Ara- 
macan ancestry buck to Mesopotamia; but the origin of the 
Aramaearis theniselves they referred to a still more remote region. 
So the prophet Amos, writing in the middle of the Sth century 
B.C., speaks of the Aramaean homeland as Kir, which is elearly 
far uway to the northesst,-as shown by references in other writ 
ings. It used to be the fashion to doubt such historical geo 
graphical references, but our experience in latter years has tauglit 
ns more respect for the traditions therein represented, anid it lina 
been shown that Amos certainly possessed a very fair fund of 
information as to historical and geographical facts, as for 
instance in his statement that the Philistines came from Kaphtor, 
Moreover Amos’ statement seems to find corroboration from other 

The Hebrew flood story describes the ark ag landing on the 
mountains of the far north or esst, perhaps in the Armenian 
territory northward of Assyria, or eastward in the Zagrox moun- 
tains, where the Babylonian ark mountain Nisir was located. 
From this region Noah’s sans, of whom Shem, the ancestor of the 
Hebrews, was one, went forth to people the earth. To the north- 
eastward, far away in the mountams, then, was the home of the 
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on ing this wos the Hebrew story of Eden, 

tain “of the north, where were the mysterious sources 
of the mieria and Euphrates, was the original habitat of maz. 
From the annals of Ashur-nazir-pal, « century and more before 
the time of Ainoa, we learn that the Aramaecans did at that date 
occupy the territory to the north and east of Assyria, including 
Nisir, the mountain of the Babyionian ark. A half o oontury 
after Amos, Isaiah mentions the men of Kir as constituting part 
of the Assyrian army of invasion, naming them with the mon of 
Elam, apparently as coming from the most distunt regions of the 
mountains eastward of the Assyrian empire. In Ashur-bani- 
pal’s inseriptions, half a century later still, Aramacans are along 
the edge of the Zagros mountains, castward of Babylonia, and 
pushing into that country. Apparently during this period of 
tro centuries and over they are being pushed down along the 
eastern monntiins from a point northward and eastward of 
Assyrii to 4 point much further south. 

Bonewhere in the 6th eentury B.C. we meet the first hegin- 
ning, aecording to the Biblieal record, of pressure from the south 
northward, On the return of the Israelite: from captivity and 
the m+-establishment of a Judaean. state after the captivity, the 
Edomites:are found ocenpying the southern portion of what was 
formerly. Jndaca, with the important towns of Hebron and 
Marissa, the Nabataeans from. northern Arabia having pushed 
them out of their old territory southward and southeastward of 
Judah, Gradually the Nabataeans moved northward, until in 
the first Christian century the Nabataean kingdom extended 

mmewhere north of Damascus southward well into Arabia, 
md from a little east of the Jordan to the Euphrates, 

So much we-find in the Bible with regard to the movements of 
Semitic peoples into or about Palestine. From other sources we 
learn of on Arabian invasion immedintely following the Naba- 
tacan, resulting in the establishment of the Ghassanid kingdom 
int the Hauran, west of the Syrian desert, and of theskingdom of 
the Lakhmids with Hira as its capital, eastward of the desert, 
on nthe horders of Babylonia. Here we have, in point of fnvt, 

mmencing about the 6th century B. C., a succession of inva- 
sions or rave movements out of Arabia, dividing at the Syrian 
draert, advancing northward to east and weet. of that, and enlmi- 
nating in the great Mohammedan eruption of the 7th century 
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A. D.; since which time there have been lesser tribal migrations 
of Bedouin Arihs, like the Anageh, Shammar, Montefich and 
others, bat at no time any considerable invasion resulting in real 
conquest or settled ocenpation of:any of the regions northward 
of Arabia. 

After the middle or elose of the 8th century B.C. the pressare 
of actual physical Aramavan mvasion from the north, whieh 
partly syne hronized with, partly followed, a similar Hittite 
ovement, appeurs to abate, so far as Palestine is eonserned, the 
cause of its abatement being the final conquest of the entire west- 
land by Assyria. Down to this time, the time of the Assyrian 
conquest at the elose of the Sth century, the Hebrew records rep- 
resent the Aramaeans as exerting a continual pressure from the 
north. Later than this we have no evidence from the Bible of 
the movement southward of conquering Aramacan peoples, but 
long after the actual physical presstire of concnering invasion 
eonses the Aramaic language ond culture continue to press 
southward, aramaizing Palestine with all the surrounding 
regions, until in the beginning of the Tth ventury of our era the 
whole country north of the Hejaz and the Persian Gulf speaks 
some form of Aramaic. 

From Babylonian sources the earliest records, beginning about 
the commencement of the third millennimn B. (., show us the 
southern part of Babylonia oceupied by rela! These are 
closely connected, apparently, with populations to the southeast 
oo the Elamite plain in modern Persia, who used the same seript, 
shared the same «ivilization, and struggled with the Sumerian 
Babylonians fora millennium or more for the hegemony. There 
is evidently a close relation between the southern Babylonian 
and the Elamite countries and ¢ivilizations, and one gets the 
impression of a pressure outward from Elam rather than inward 
from Babylonia. Quite early we find Semites settled in northern 
Babylonia, and pressing southward. These Semites seem to be 
in touch with Semitic populations northwestward up the 
Euphrates in Mesopotamia and im Syria, Thraout the $i mil- 
lenninm the strength of the Semitic element increases, and by its 
close we find Babylonia dominated by Semites, « strong Semitic 
State, Assyria, northward on the Tigris; and-a Semitic Babylo 
nian culture and eivilixation-extending over all Hither Asia south 
of the Taurus, and beyond the Taurus into Cappadocia in Asia 
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Minor. It seems clear that the Semites thru all this period are 
4 northern people who are pressing southward as conquerors and 
invaders, and at the game time are absorbing and anmlifying the 
civilization of the Sumerians on the south. The second millen- 
nium reveals a continned pressure of invasions from the north, 
a considerable portion of which, however, are nou-Semitie, origi- 
nating in Asia Minor, such as the Hittite and Mitannian move- 
ments, and perhaps the Cassite Invasion, Thrnout this period 
the Semitic state of Assyria was inereasing ‘and consolidating its 
power, apparently enabled to do so by its geographical and 
sirategical position in relation to the Semitic populations. Con- 
quered nt times, with considerable ups and downs, it nevertheless 
not only held its own in the folk movements of that period, but 
also extended its power southward, 60 that at the close of the 
millennium it dominated and controlled all Babylonia. Durmg 
the latter part of this millennium and the first centuries of the 
first millennitim both Assyrian and Babylonian inscriptions show 
if the Aramaesns occupying parts of Syria and all of Mesopo- 
tamin on the west and pressing southeastward on Babylonia, 
and also Aramaeana oeewpying the MOUNtainous megions to the 
northwest, north and east of Assyria, and pressing info Baby- 
lonin from pome point or points eastward of the Tigris and north- 
east and vast of Babylonia, Indeed from the inseriptions: it 
would seem os tho the pressure of invading Aramaeana was 
strongest from this direction, 

The annals.of Ashur-nazir-pal, in the first half of the 9th cen- 
tury, give us the fullest information with regard to these Arw- 
miuean states. Assyria itself in his day was a wedge pushod 
nortiward inte Aramaean territory, Aramacan states are men- 
honed in his annals beyond Diarbekir to the northwest: (i.e 
direetly northward of Mesopotamia), in Asia: Minor. Immedic 
ately to the north of Assyria were the Nairi, Aramaran peoples, 
who became a bone of contention between Armenians ahd Assy- 
rian, To the east and southeast also, stretching well into the 
montitaina, were Aramaean states, rome of which proved stout 
opponents of the Assyrian armies. In these Aramaenn countries 
was included, aecording to Ashur-nazir-pal’s records, Mt. Nisir, 
on whith, according to Babylonian story, the ark rested: which 
may, a8 pointed out, he regarded as u confirmation of the Biblical 
record of the home of the Aramacans. Clearly pressure of 
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invasion from the north, which resulted later in the establishment 
of the powerful kingdom of Urardhu, extending from Lake Uru- 
min on the east to Cappadocia on the west, was puehing Ara- 
marans southward from Cappadocia to the Persian mountains; 
and it was to stem this movement that some at least of Ashur- 
nazir-pal’s campaigns were directed. Assyria itself was able to 
resist the pressure, but in doing so jt pushed the invading hordes 
to cast and west, until it was itself finally surroumled by Ara- 
maran peoples? 

In Armenia itself during the ninth and following centuries the 
records: reveal various movements of populations. There was 
established the strong native kingdom of Urardhu, already 
referred to, the inscriptions from which are first in the Assyrian 
language, later in Alarodian, neither Semitic nor Indo-Huropean, 
with whieh Assyria struggles for eonturies, finally conquering 
it, and thos preparing the way, apparently, for the invasion and 
conquest of the country by the Indo-European Armenians, just 
as the devastation and conquest of Elam by Ashur-bani-pal pre 
pared the way for the conquest of that country by the Persians, 
this permanent movement of Indo-European peoples from the 
east westward bemg preceded and prepared for by the preat 
invazion of nomadic Seythian hordes toward the close of the Tth 
century B,C, 

In Ashur-bani-pal's time, two centuries and more after Ashur- 
nazir-pal, the Aramaecans, moving downward slong the edge of 
the Persian mountains, had pushed well southward into Baby- 
lonia, and their language had become a lingua franca from the 
Mediterranean to the Persian mountains. It is from the records 
of eaaeorpanspal: 4 campaigns that we first get a suggestion of 

mmencement of pressure northward from Arabia, in that 
he conducts campiions against Arabian kings or chiefs, Cer- 
tainly his treatment of the country from the Mediterranean to 
the Persian monntsins, and into Elam, by creating a void, 
tended to invite invasion from that direction: but it was not 





4 Oimstead im thin Jovenan, vol. 38, diseussing the geography of these 

m says that the existence of these states points ‘to Aramaic infil: 

tration far within the mountaina,' THe is checssed with the old theory of 

Semitie waves northward from Arabia; bis own evidence shows clearly wn 
opposite movement from Asia Minor downward, 
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until & century later, after the Persian ¢onquest, that wo have 
the first evidence of a movement northward in force out of 
Arabia, both on the east and the west, the Nabatacan movement. 
Such historical evidence us we possess, from Palestine on the 
weat and Babylonia in the east, woali indicate for all the Semitic 
Invasions Prior to this a northern, not « southern or ein. 

Turning to the linguistic evidence, we find a sharp distinetion 
between ithe north Semitie and the south Semitic language 
groups, Babylonian-Assyrian, Aramuean-Syrian and Canaanite- 
Hebrew constituting one group, much more closely relnted to 
one another thar) to the south Semitic languages, that ig the north 
and south Arabian tongues with Ethiopic, ‘These latter consti: 
tute a group not so closely allied to one another perhaps as are 
the languages of the north Semitic group, but nevertheless much 
more closely allied to one another than to any of the languages 
of that group. There is a sharp distinction between the two 
groups, north Semitie and south Semitie, evidenes of a long 
period during which the south Semitic languages and the north 
Semitic langnages developed independently, Clearly the north- 
ern and the southern Semites must have been separated one 
from another as groups, not as individual peoples, nt an carly 
period. The prevalent Arabic theory of the home of the Semites. 
the theory that all these nations, Babylonians, Cansanites, Ara- 
masans, and Arabs migrated out of Arabia northward in suvees- 
sive waves, gives no room for such separation of the south 
Semitic and north Semitic groups as the linguisti¢ facts demand. 
What those facts seem to suggest is that at some early period 
either a hedy of Semites wandering southward from the north 
into Arabia were then eut off for a very long period from the 
Semites of the north by physical and othor obstacles which pre- 
vented any practical communication: or that at some very early 
period a body of Semited wandering out of Arabia northward 
wore then eut off from their southern kinsfolk for a long period. 
However it took place, the evidence of language seams to show 
that there was such « separation at a very early date extending 
over a prolonged period, during which tock place the differentia- 
Hon into different peoples of the northern group—Babylo- 
himm-Assyrian, Syrian-Aramaean, Canaanite-Hebrew—and the 
similar differentiation of the south Semitic group into its various 
peopies and languages. 
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Such knowledge of the carly history of the Semites as we now: 
possess atema to show that there was in fact such a division 
between north and south. Until bout 2000 B. C. we find the 

possession of southern Babylonia, and. Palestine 
occupied by a Sas dein: people, partly, if mot altogether, 
trogiodytic and-at a relatively low level of civilization. At that 
time the recorila show that Semites inhabited northern Babylonia. 
and stretched northwestward wp the Euphrates into Syria. The 
inilieations are that Aleppo was a center of the vivilized region 
oeuupied by Semites, and perhaps that civilization extended 
southward aa far as Damascus, We are not able to say certainly 
that Semites inhabited Assyria at that time, or the regions north- 
ward of it. The Assyrian kingdom had not yet come into «xist- 
ence. Neither are we able to say from the records that Semites 
extended northward beyond the Taurus into Asia Minor. Before 
2500 B.C, there is evidence of a barrier between the Semites of 
the south, who from Egyptian sourees we have every reason to 
believe Cenirpikd Arabia, and the Semites of the north, Tn the 
center, northward of Arabia, lay a desert region. On both sides 
of that desert region, in southern Babylonia and southern Pales- 
tine, were territories occupied by non-Semitie peoples, the highly 
etvilized and developed Sumerians in southern Babylonia, a non- 
Semitic and uncivilized or semi-civilized people in Palestine; 
while the Egyptians oceupied or controlled the Sinaitic peninsula, 

About 2500 B, ©. according to the evidence of archaeology and 
inseriptiony alike, the Semites took possession of Paiestine: 
Apparently they came down from the north. Dr. Clay las empha- 
sized very strongly the importance of the Semitic civilization of 
the west at this time and even earlier, that the Semitic power 
of the west was not secondary to and derived from that of Baby- 
lonia, but rather the reverse, that Semites from Amurra were 
moving downward into Babylonia from the west and northwest 
along the Euphrates valley from a very early period, After 
2500 B, C. their power in Babylonia was greatly enlianeed and 
by the middle of the latter half of the third millennium we find 
the region from the Mediterranean to the Persian Gulf practi. 
cally: posted in civilizetion, and the Babylonian aeript and eul- 

ing Well into Central Asin Minor, as evidenced by the 
Sumber of Baby louian tablets found in Cappadocia, which mow 
4 local development of civilization identical with that of Baby- 
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lonia, Whether there was there a Semitie population we cannot 
as yet say certainly, but Semitic names occur in the inscriptions, 
and the Cappadocions seem to have been at least sharers of ‘the 
civilization extending down the Euphrates to Babylonia, 

Of the existence of a Semitic population further eastward in 
Armenia from an early time we have ethnological evidence in 
the modern Armenians, The Armenian language belongs to the 
Tnde-Enropean family of langoages. The same is not true of the 
Armenian people. It requires no great observation to determine 
from their physical charneteristices and appearance that the 
Armenian and the Jew stand very close to one another Tndeed 
it onsiderable discernment to distinguish one from the 
other. Itis true that one notices in both peoples many dissimilar 
iidividials, Among the Armenians with whom [ was thrown 
I noted. sevasionally persons of distinetly Indo-Kuropean type, 
some of whom I might have mistaken for inhabitants of India, 
and others who were Tatar-Mongolian in form and feature: but 
the typical Armenian was searcely distinguishahle from the 
typical Jew, and both presented the same characteristics which 
are 60 apparent in the Assyrian sculptures, Indeed those 
seulptures might very well pass for representations either of the 
Jews or of the Armenians of to-day, [ have had some curious 
illustrations of this in actual experience, Also I have heen 
interested! and amused to observe that while Arabs, themaelves 
Semites, could detect a Jew as not being an Arab; merely from 
his physical appearance, they could not diseriminate hetwaen 
Armenian and Jew any more than J was able todo, Not only are 
the Armenians and Jews alike in appearance however: the like- 
nese between them in mental and moral attritutes, and in a 
curions race. persistence, has been commented upon by most 
diverse observers. The Armenian country hes been overrun and 
invaded from the earliest time of which we have any knowledge 
hy peoples of all-sorts of races and nationalities, but apparintly 
that has happened there which has happened in some other 
regions, that an underlying race, altho conquered and agsimilated 
by its comyuerors so far as language or even religion and civili-. 
cation are eonecrned, has retained thru all its prinitive type, 
and indeed has absorbed into itself its conquerors: "The Arme- 
nians, speaking an IndoEuropean language, but so strikingly” 
Hebraic in appearance, are the best evidence whioli can be given 
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that Armenia was originally a Semitic country, even tho later 
we find the Asianie Urardhian or Alarodian and the Indo- 
European Armenian languages spoken there. The resemblance 
of the Jew to the Assyrian and the Armenian, the one at the 
extreme southwest, the other at the extreme northeast, gives us 
sone evidenrs of the limits of the northern Semites, who ure dis- 
tinguished from the southern Semites in type as in language* 

Since the Mohammedan invasion the southern Semites have 
pushed northward, and we have the south Semitie type today 
predominating thruout Syria, Mesopotamia and Babylonia, up 
to or almost up to the Taurus mountains, thruont the region 
where we also have the Arabic language in use. But the Jew 
and the Armenian still testify to the old type of the Aramaean 
Semites, the one lingering in the old homeland, the other scattered 
pretty much over the world, but persistent in the maintenance of 
the racial national type. 

It seems to me that the evidence at present in hand would 
indicate Asia Minor, including Armenia, or Asis Minor and the 
country south of it from the Taurus mountains to the Euphrates, 
as the homeland of the Semites. From this at some very early 
period mioved southward the southern Semites, pushing into 
Afries to combine with a white race of the north, and a dark 
tegroid race of the south, to form the Egyptian people, at the 
game time pushing down into Arabia where, in the south espe- 
vially, they developed later kingdoms of high culture and much 
wealth. and across the straits of Bab-el-Mandeb into Ethiopia: 
Semites who kept together and moved downward into Arabia 
were absolutely shut off and sealed up for a long period in the 
Arabiun peninsula. This could easily happen, because the desir- 
able lands were southward, where the rich and enltured states 
developed, while the northern lands were relatively barren or 
actual desert, not inviting in the same way settled ane perma- 
nent cecupation, Even in historic times, it igen i from the 
Arabian inseriptiona of the first millennium B, C., a wealth of 


"it hae been: augpeutend that the Hittite scolptures show the same Armen- 
fan Assyrian-Jewish type. T should not be surprised if the Hittites proved 
to be of the camo stock, Asis Minor Semites, Aramacans, dominated by Tndo- 
European invaders, just as the Gauls later dominated » considerable part of 
Asia Miner; tot from the rude conventionaliam of their sculptures IT do 
nol foal that we ean argue with the eume security as we eon from the 
Asavrian seulptures. 
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thos¢ southern regions still tempted the men of the north, so that 
what movernent there was continned to be southward, the north 
being incapable of supporting a large population. Moreover two 
great powers early developed to the northeast and the northwest, 

setting a barrier against northern migration, om the cast the 
Sumerian, amd apparently kindred Elamite, kingdom 
southern Babylonia and the adjacent plain, extending their con- 
quering expeditions far to the west and north, and on the west 
Egypt, occupying or dominating also the Simatic peninsula east- 
ward. These two, with the desert region In between, eventually 
bottled up the southern Semites in Arabia, leaving them to 
develop among themselves, aceording to the nature of the land 
oceupied, twe fairly different types of language and civilization, 
the northern and the southern Arabian. 

This oveupation of Arabia and isolation of the: southern 
Semites must have taken place very early, for before the close 
of the fourth millennium the Egyptian people had been formed 
by the amalgamation above referred to, and by the beginning of 
the third millennium a strong Egypt had come inte existence, 
exploiting Sinai, taking an exclusive attitude toward forvigners, 
and regarding with contempt the few and mean uneivilized 
peoples on thelr eastern border. The Sumerian peoples m Baby- 
lonia hod come to maturity about the same time. 

As already pointed out, in the beginning of the third millen- 
nium B,C. we find Semites pressing down from the north and 
northwest upon the Sumerians, and pushing southward still more 
rapidly and effectively beyond the Syrian desert to the west. By 
about 2500 B. C. these latter had occupied Palestine and reached 
the Egyptian border. Nor did they stop here: Apparently for 
a time they overran and overwhelmed Egypt itself. At least 
at this time comes a gap in Egyptian history, representing seam- 
ingly the overthrow of the Egyptian power by some foreign 

vasion. In the immediately following centuries the Semites 
alec finally overthrew the Sumerian power of southern Babylonia, 
and absorbed or amalgamated with the Sumerian eultare of that 
région. By the end of the third millennium a Semitie ¢ 
or rather a congeries of Semitic states and nations stretehed from 
ihe Mediterranean eastward to the Persian mountains, and from 
the lsurns mountains and beyond southward to the borders of 
Eeypt and the Persian Gulf. 
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About or shortly after 2000 B. C. new folk movements begin 
to make themselves felt first in Asia Minor. Indo-European 
peoples, on the move eastward apparently, invade Asia Minor, 
On the extreme west they attack and ultimately overturn the old 
Aegean civilization in the Troad. Farther east they appear as 
Hittites, with their capital at Boghaz Keui, occupying Cappado- 
extreme southern limita of Palestine. Further east, as the 
Mitanni, they pour out of the mountains and establish « kingdom 
in Mesopotamia ; while still further east 








und, perhaps as Cassites, 
but much more mixed with foreign elements, they conquer Baby- 
lonia and establish a dynasty there. All these three last named, 
Hittites, Mitanni, and Cassites, are apparently Indo-European, 
at least as to their dynasties and the governing class, but pot 
neressarily in the bulk of their population. They are Inde- 
ments in France, Sicily, and ultimately in England were Norse. 
What they actually accomplished is curiously like what those 
9,000 Gauls accomplished who invaded Asia Minor in the 3d 
century B. C. and left on the whole country an impression which 
lasted the better part of a millennium. It would appear from 
what little we know of early Indo-European history that these 
invading and conquering Indo-Europeans of the early centuries 
of the second pre-Christian millennium in Asia Minor were parta 
of the great. folk movement which ultimately overran Persia and 
northern Indis, and then much later flooded backward from the 
East into hither Asia as Persians and Armenians. ‘The inva- 
gions of the second millennium came from. the north and west. 
These invaders were branches or divisions of a great mass on the 
move, which pushed southward into and ultimately thru Asia 
Minor at various points. In doing this they naturally dislodged 
other peoples inhabiting Asis Minor, among them the Ara- 
maeans, driving them before them and carrying them with them 
into Syria and Mesopotamia, sdmetimes as settlera, sometimes 
as nomads or semi-nomads, This movement of Aramacans south- 
ward, due to pressure from the north, commencing with the 
Indo-Buropean invasion of the first half of the second millen- 
nium, continued, as we have seen from Ashur-nazir-pal’s annals, 
for over a millennium. With the Indo-European invaders of the 
iT JAOS 39 
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first half of the second millennium seems to have come the horse 
as a part of their fighting equipment, giving them an advantage 
‘over more highly civilized peoples whom they foaud in their way, 
so cena ju ai Indo-European invaders of some 
nturie later an advantage over the invaded states of the 
: ryptian, Syrian, and Babylonian civilizations of that 
sales The Hittites in amall bands pushed thru Asia Minor, 
across the Taurus into Syria, and, of we learn from the Biblical 
records, into the extreme southern part of Palestine. By these 
Indo-European invasions numerous Sentitic states and nations 
were dislocated and pushed southward, as already pointed out, to 
disloeate other states in their turn, until finally all the Semitic 
nationalities, with the exception of Assyria and Babylonia, were 
overrun and conquered and their populations amalgamated or 
forced to flee southward. Even Assyria and Babylonia were for 
a time submerged, and an Indo-European dynasty waa estab- 
lished in the latter, if in fact the Cassite conquerors were Indo- 
Europeans. Mesopotamia, as noted, came under the away of 
invaders who were in their governing classes at least Indo- 
European, and Hittite states, Indo-European in the same sense, 
were established in northern Syria. Large Semitic populations 
driven southward in this way migrated to the borders of Egypt. 
Conquered by the Indo-European invaders they had adopted 
from their conquerors certain of their tools, and among other 
things apparently the horse. Horses and chariots gave them the 
superiority over the Exyptians, which enabled them, m the form 
of the Hyksos; not only to invade but to conquer Egypt. 
Assyrm, Babylonia, and Egypt, beme: already highly organized 
States, retained their sition thro these invasions and conquests, 
and in time amalgamated or expelled the invaders. Egypt 
hecame by the necessities of its great struggle for deliverance 
for a time a military and conquering nation, and, haying expelled 
the Hyksos, itself invaded Asia, pushing northward to meet the 
Hittite empire in northern Syria, and the Mitanni in Mesopo- 
tamin. There ensued a couple of centuries of great brilliance, 
ond then after this relatively brief period of great empires of 
high enltur® occupying « broad belt, approximately following 
omniely east and west the northern und southern lines of the 
| in nations, there commences in the 14th pre-Chris- 
tian neta a period of general disturbance, resulting from new 
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folle mesvecitecte-4eckn the north, partly Indo-European, partly 
Asianie, which affect the whole Mediterranean and Aegean area, 
with Asis Minor and parts southward. When after those dark 
ages the curtain again lifts, toward the elose of the second millen- 

nium, Egypt has been driven back within its own borders, the 
eivilized Aegean states have vanished, giving way to semi-civi- 
lized Indo-European peoples, fragments of the former lingering 
on, in the shape of the Philistines on the south Palestinian coast 
and perhaps the Etruscans in Italy, The empire of the Hittites 
iti Asia Minor hms disappeared, and the greater part of Asia 
Minor and Armenia is occupied by various nations speaking 
Asianic languages, who are crowding the remaining Aramaeans 
southward: Assyria and Babylonia are thoroly Semitic states, 
the former dominant. Mesopotamia is Aramaean, and so is all 
Syria to and below Damasins, with the exception of some Hittite 
fragments, notably the kingdom of Carchemish in northern Syria. 
Northward and eastward of Assyria, however, being pressed 
southward by pressure from above, are still numerous Aramacan 
peoples and tribes. Along the Syrian coast and in Palestine are 
a nomber of states and cities ming the Canasnite-Phoenician 
tongue, the Hebrews and their kindred peoples to the east and 
south, however, claiming to be Aramaean by race. In southern 
Arabia and to some extent along the west coaat are mch and 
highly civilized Arabie kingdoms. 

From this time on until the Persian conquest Hither Asia south 
of cy Minor is Semitic, Asia Minor, linguistically at least, is 
im general non:Semitic, Arabia is still fairly well shut off from 
the Semitic populations to the north, altho South Arabia is 
commercially in communication with them. In the seventh cen- 
tury we find the Assyrians conducting campaigns against Arabic 
kings or chiefs in northern Arabia, snggesting that possibly that 
movement from Arnhia northward was begining which first 
makes itaelf clearly discernible, however, in the Nabataean 
migration of a century or two later. During all this period, and 
until the Nabataean movement developed, the Aramacans were 
pushing southward on both east and west, permeating Assytia 
and Babylonia, and oceupying parts of northern Arabia, and, 
ag already pointed out, Aramaic culture and the Aramnean 
tongue continued to advance and spread for almost ao thousand 
years more, until, jost before the Arabian conquest in the Tth 
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century A. D., Aramaean was the lingua iranea of all hither 
Asin. 

The evidence now available, linguistically, archacologically, 
and from historical reeords, seems to show that the home of the 
Semites was not to the south in Arabia, but to the north in Asia 
Minor and regions eastward of that. From the very earliest 
times we find the Semites pressing southward. Their eartiest 
homeland a9 a civilized people of record is just southward of the 
T' from northern Babylonia westward into Syria. Tho 
fnndisatiouie are that at that period they had already begun to 
move southward, and their original home was probably still 
farther to the north and east. Armenia would appear to have 
been a part of that original homeland. 
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Eowin W. Far 
Universrry or Texas 


Tie wonne prapitvdm, dpitudm, and abkipitedm must all be 
compounds, and their analysis as such is very simple, The pos- 
terius =piivant,” quasi ‘tectum,’ is derived from the root P6(1) 
‘(pre-) VagEre but in Greek raya we have the conerete sense of 
‘Tid, cover.’ From the sense of ‘cover" -pitvam developed the 
sense of ‘night.’ The conception is familiar. We have in Isaiah 
(60, 2), “Darkness shall cover the earth.’ Shakespeare may be 
Cited for ‘Night is fed, Whose pitchy mantle over-vail’d the 
earth’: and for ‘Well ecover’d with the night's black mantle.’ 
In the Iliad (5. 23) Homer has the same figure. Prellwits is 
undoubtedly right when, in his Greek lexicon, be connects oxtrae 
‘shelter,’ generalized from ‘cover, with Skr, ksép, Av. sap 
‘night.’ In Skr. abAi-pifwim ‘evening’ and 4@-pitvdm (ef. Av. 
i-riapon- ‘evening twilight’) we have the sense of ‘sub noctem’ 
(close to night), while pra-pitudm (of, pra-dosim ‘at eve’), 
which originally meant ‘ante noctem’ (—twilight), was allo- 
eated, thanks to the frequent connotation of pra- in other time 
words (xpul ‘mane"), to the sense of ‘morning twilight.’ These 
words are cognate with Lat. o-pd-cus, dark, shadowy (see JAOS 
$4. 336, n. 1). 

In dpitvdm we have the TE. preverb £, which I'am always <iis- 
posed to speak of as Brugmann’s f (see Gr. 2. 2, $694). In 
spite of all the exaggerated use to which Bragmann puts it, as 
in Froese (l. ¢.), ite reality is not to be doubted. 

To get the Vedic weage of pra-pifvim settled right I have con- 
sulted, besides the lexica, the versions of Griffith, Ludwig, and 
Grassmann. Ladwig, who etymologizes prapitvdm on Lat. prope 
“near,” translates everywhere as if in terms of propinquitas or 
appropinquatio. This erroneous definition seems supported by 





'O8, AJP 27. 308, n, 2, in which I refer to Bloomfeld's different explana- 
tion of pated. 
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RV. 3.53. 24, where the seer is eulogizing the prowess of the Bha- 
apepitvam cikifur nad prapifvdm - 
and Ludwig, in common with all other authorities, renders by 
‘These Bheratas think <not> on the far and not on the near.’ 
This is erroneous, ‘The sense is: *They reck of uncovering (i. «. 
open fight) and not of cover (fighting behind ramparts) .'—In 
6, 31. 7, which relates the slaying of Susna, demon of drouth, by 
Indra, where Griffith renders prapitrdrh yinn by ‘drawing nigh’ 
(Ludwig's ‘zu leibe thm gehend' is not meant to be different), 
even Grassmann nmmders by ‘vorwirts-eilend.' The phrase 
means i in propugnaculum <hostile> iens, suid of Indra advane- 
Ing upon the hiding place of the demon, Note Skr, pd-tdla-m, 
nderground hiding or residence of serpents or demons.—tin 
possages (1, 159. 7; 4, 16. 12; 7. 41. 4), thanks in two of 
hems to construction with the genitive of the word for ‘day,’ 
Ludwig’s versions, harinonizing with Grassmann's and Griffith's, 
Haply ‘at dawn.’ In all the passages where Griffith recognizes 
prope’ Grassmann, to the ini pac of the sense, admits 
‘dawn.’ In 1. 104. 1, wdstor . . . prapited either means ‘Incl 
. mane’ '(tantological), or ‘at ell of morn.’—In 10. Td. 2, 
as Girassmann seex, dhvdnidf prapifod® means ‘ox tenobricosa 
mane.’"—In 4. 16, 12, the slaying of Sugne at dawn (prapifud 
Ghach ‘heim nahen des tages,’ Ludwig) is admitted by all the 
translators. We ean hardly refuse in 6. 31. 3, ina description of 
the same net, to render prapilvé alone by ‘mane’; and even in 
3.01. 7, pramivdm yinn, propitvam (ace. ; cf. pradosim ' at eve’) 
may be osed in the sense of ‘mane." My results for prapi- 
tvdm are that in RV. 3. 53. 24 and 5. 31. 7 it means ‘hiding, 
shelter, cover’; in all other ¢ases it means ‘twilight,’ from ‘cover 
of night,’ with a general, but not exclusive, application to the 
morning twilight. In recasting the definitions of the seeend 
Petersburg lexicon, viz. (1) sbitus, (2) fuga, (9) Tecessus, 
(4) vesper, we must start from original ‘protectus,' with conno- 
tation of (a) ‘recessns' and (b) ‘shelter of the night, twilight’ 
Cn Ry. 8. L, 29, see below); generally, but not exclusively, 
‘morning.’ ‘The senses ‘fuga’ (reeeptus) and ‘abitus’ are mere 
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Exenursus om the sept of English evening. 

Tn his entry under Germ, adend Kluge writes as pre-Germanie 
primates (1) épntdé-; (2) éptén-, im O.Norse aptann; (3) éptin-, 
in O.iing. afew. No coguates out of the Teutonic-group have 
ever heen pointed out. The Rig Veda has a clear cognate, how- 
ever, in dpitvim ‘evening.’ 

Tlie first explanation would be to derive all the cognates from 
the root zp. This appears as er in Latin apere, ‘to bind" (pf. 
co-Epi}, and I have before now thought of ‘night’ as the ‘binder,’ 
ef. N0€ Suyrapa Gear... nai dvSpaw (iad 14. 259). 

A second definition, cleaving still to the root ir, is suggested 
by the fact that the Greeks, in the word edpormy (Hesiod), desig- 
nated night as the ‘kindly’ time. Accordingly, Skr. Gpi-tudm 
would lend Sg Ps De atest Bees ape ahd he ‘ verbiin- 
deter, freund,” certainly cognate with Homeric mo? ‘friendly.’ 
The root &r ‘to bind’ is certain in peyrie, ‘mender’; ef., with the 
é-grade, the synonymous éryrpu. 

Neither of these definitions seems admissible on account of Skr. 
ablipilviim and pra-pifviém, which latter, combined with the 
adjective ap-sarvard-m ‘verging ov night’ (applicable both to 
morning and evening), does mean ‘evening’ once (RY. 8.1.29), 
but elsewhere, when a time word, means ‘morning.’ This all 
the lexicographers and translators of the Rig Veda have seen, 
save only the great authority of the second Petersburg Lexicon 
(followed by Monier Williams), which here has gone wrong— 
tmisiod, I take it, by the tmestance with apifarvaré (locative). 
This was beeause apifarver? usually means ‘at dawn’ (Lat. 
mane}. The truth is that api- in the compound signified ‘close 
to’; ef. Lat. svb, used to mean ‘just before’ in sub noctem, but 
also ‘just after’ in sub luce<m>, cf. the note of Weissenborn- 
Miller on Livy 25, 24. 7. But it also means that pra-pitrdm 
originally meant ‘twilight,” but was subsequently allocated to 
the dawn, thanks to the syllable pra-* before,’ ef. Skr. pratdr-and 


pra-gé¢ "mane," 





* Lest, misguided by Brigmann, Gr. 2, 2. 616, one divide G-nes and go on 
to conneet with Lal plus, lot me note that pilus ie properly to be explained, 
after Wiedemann, an ‘protecting’ (AJP 87. 172); while the verb piare 
means ‘to offer fat’ (i. 162). 
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After this necessary explanation of Skr. épituiim and -pit- 

vam, quasi "night." let ns return to our Indo-European primates. 

(1) é&-p-nté- is a compound, with reduction of 4 in compositic 
to sero (see Bartholomae’s rule in JF 7,70; 10, 197), of & -- Pa- 
sto. In Pa-ro- we have the extension of a participle Pa-wr- 
(20 ; + Lat, dant : v6) by the declension exponent o.. Cf. with 
strong stem Skr. pdnfa ‘pation,’ from the homonymous root Por, 
type of Lat, wenfus ‘wind,’ Str. dinta- : dant-‘ tooth.’ 

(2) @ptén-/iptén-, wherein pais again reduced in composition 
top. For the suffix Tex see the data in Brogmann’ 5 Grunidrisa 
2.1, 6223. 

(3) kprrvéa in Skr. dpijvdm contains in pi the weakest voeal- 
ism of the root Pdr, With -rvom of. the cognate suffix in Goth. 
Bh-t0G ‘dawn’ and in Skr. wds-tu- ‘morning.’ 





PHONETIC RELATIONS IN SUMERLAN 
J. Dyweney Paince 


It i BECOMING more and more evident from a careful examina- 
tion of the Sumerian vocabulary as set forth, for example, in 
Delitzsch'’s ‘Sumerisches Glossar" and previously in my MSL? 
that many phenomena which were formerly regarded as phonetic 
changes occurring dialectically within the language are really 
nothing more than the resulta of imperfect attempts to represent 
by meana of Cuneiform characters a system of phoneties for 
which the Cuneiform signs had no real equivalents. 

It will he apparent from an examination of the following table 
(A), of possible consonantal variants, and also the table (B), of 
the vocalic variation in the Cuneiform texts, that, while some 
of the changes may be real dialectic differentiations," the infer- 
ence is in favor of the theory that most of them were probably 
mere graphic differences; thus, the equations g-7 — g-+ (guttural 
#) is & certain indication of the possible guttural character of g, 
as well aa of the well known guttural j, while g-k (probably — 
nasal &; cf, k-n) and g-m, g-» demonstrate that there was also in 
Sumerian «nasa! ng represented in various ways. The feeble 
nasal character of the Sumerian m has Jong been recognized (ef. 
MSU x). That there was a cerebral r, as well as a guttoral r, 

seems équally clear from the equation d-l-n-r, where the equation 
of the f appears to point to a thick d@-like |, as in Russian lod 
‘forehead.’ This n= d-l-r was probably not the nasal ng but 
plain liquid #. The equations n4, n-z are very curious, They 
are, however, parallelied in modern Chinese phonetics; thus, 
Peking Zen, Hakka nyin, vuchow néng, Ningpo Zing and mying, 
Winchow zeng, nang, all —*man"; similarly, Peking jih, Ningpo 


1 Prietrich Doelitesch, Sumerisches Glossar, Leipzig, 1914, and ef, apie 
‘eally my puper JAOS 84, 321-328. 

" Materials for a Sumerian Lezioon, Leipzig, L008, 

Sahar in Ave coni’s to daldoalas ike: Seceaet' or send ooks eme-eubudda ; 
eme-ruh-a; eme-fe-at; emen-di, see Delitzech, Sumenieche Grammatih, p. 
£1, and Prince, AJSE 23. 200-210; also AJL 31, 71 and 28. 67-68. 
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je-and nyik = ‘sun' CH, A. Giles, Chinese and English Diction- 
ery, Nos, 6624, 679}. This Sumerian n which could be repre. 
sented by @ must have been a palatalized nasal, while the # was 
probably nota pure sh, as in English, buts palatalized. ¢ similar 
to the present pronunciation of Swedish sj, as in aju ‘seven’ 
{almost ithyw). There is only a very alight tongue movement 
between a palatal nasal ani o palatal sibilant (MSL p. xu). 

‘The equation r4 is not an unusual development; for exampie, 
the final « in the modern Osmanli Turkish as well ay in the Ira- 
nian Annirian is prenounced rz with a very wight sibilant end. 
imgr; ef. for « marked r-+ sibilant, the complete assimilation of 
e and ¢ in the Bohemian sibilant r, a8 in remit ‘buteher.’ 
That ¢—iand «=< and conversely is not surprising, as Hebrew 
© and & interchange, while in the modern English dialect of 
Somersetshire ¢ takes the place of 2 throughout. The interchange 
of s, 2 and £ (w-t; #2) is a well known phenomenon based upon 
the oxpiration of f (f= dh = 4), as in Ashkenazi Hebrew agy == 
tow (7D. 

This analyxis would then give the following provisions! state- 
ment of some of the setua! Sumerian consonants: 

Cenemnats: ¢— d represents 4 cerebral r oa in Urdu |. 


Dewvata: tdh-e; of. Groek* aie — Sumerian Wu, ‘month,’ 
showing the intermediate between ¢ ands; ef. Cerebrals. 

Gurrimata:. g-g-+r (gnttural)— Arabic 2. 

Lantara: b-p-m-w = a medial b verging between w and. light 
f; probably similar to Spanish 5; cf. Sumerian burwei-marua, 
Br, 10249/3 (MSL x); ba = mw, VR 28. 290 and especially of. 
Greek Aduder — Dilbat ‘the Vermestar’ (Prince, Daniel, 226) 
and Greek popofofep = mulubabbar, showing the labial pronun- 

lawowane: I-d = thick ] as in Russian and the origmal pro- 





late date, because we have s cumber of pore Sumerian words tn (ireek tram 
Herntion all of which are given by Leander, Sumerisrhe Lohaworter, and 
commented on ASL pp. ix ‘While it ie trne that these Greek tremerip- 
thane represent « inte ritual prenunelation of Sumerian, there le mo reson 
to doubt that eve at thin period the general phonetic traditing wes cor- 
rect, a Smperian fail been rarefully preerved and cultivated in the 
temples by & numerous conservative priesthoad. 
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neiation of Polish barred J; now, however, commonly pro- 

sauneid w; ef. Norwegize dinloctic Kodo = halls ‘onll,* 

= probably # palatalized light J similar to German. Per- 
sotut with speseh-defects sometimes pronounce wh in Eglin 
instead of |, as nhight for ‘light’; Nhivingsten for ‘Livingstan," 
ete. The writer has heard this unconscious change, For l-n, ef, 
Greek Ddoos = Sumerian Enlil, 

Nasits: g = nisal k= m-n—«yg. Tt should be noted, how- 
ever, that 4 also represented o real bk, os Greek Epwrecyad — Ered- 
kigal (Jenn, KB 6,82; Zimmern, XAT 583), tnllows indeed the 
Greeks could not represent the nasal &, except by meana of their 
own k(t). Cf. also Greek xcowapy = kider ‘the lower universe’ 

n-d scoms to indicate a dental #, ax in later Corniah widn ‘ane*; 

_w-d a nasnl palatal ag; see above and also Dentala 

Sian: sd; note Greek Epeorryad = Ereskigal, citnd above 
sub Nasals. Tiss te & tual Sumerian phonetic interchange and 
probably represented in Sumerian a palatalized sj, aa in Swedish 
aj in eyuk ‘xick'— wh (see above), which would be likely to be 
represented as either ¢ or # in Cuneiform, 

gee; ef. Greek Zocor = sugar. 

Our attempt to define the exact character of the Sumerian 
vowels is even more uncertain. Hore evidently oe+-w could 
eek Saat iis place of any vowel, « significant Tact hick ea 
to the eontlusion that many Sumerian vowels were not reducible 
to the Cunsiform system. Any one of the Cuneiform vowels 
o-¢-i might readily have been used to indiesto the indeterminate 
Yowel seen in English but and represented in & longer aspect by 
the Rumanian 4, (and the Bulgarian smothered « The Hebrew 
Sk*pa mobile and the ¢ in before in English represent. the shorter 
form of this same vowel-sound which was most probably a very 
tommon Sumerian vowel, On the other hand, we may not doubt 
iu eehilinsia Ab sleet Gansacthn “vowvia, beekiite ss, e-#, +i and 
w-w all oewur, evidently intended to represent 4, ¢, 1,0. We have 
comparatively little light on this subject except from the Semi- 
tired Sumerian lonnwords and the few Greek tranaliterations of 
Sumerian words cited above, all of which show that there were 
lear vowels in Sumerian, an well as indeterminate vowel-sounds. 
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The verb-prefixes,* varying as they do vocalically, are, on the 
other hand, « fairly sure indication of the presence of indeter- 
minnte vowels in these preformatives; thus, ne, ni; ba, bi; mt, 
mad, mi; mun, mon; in, an; ab, ib, wh: am, im, um are in all 
probability not directive prefixes, as I formerly thought," but 
merely -vyoculic attempis on the part of Cuneiform seribes to rep- 
resent the indeterminate vowel: ni, bi, mil, in, ib, Gm. If this 
is eb, the Sumerian verbal system is greatly simplified for modern 
scholars, ag the necessity ceases for regarding these a-i--variants 
as having some subtle undiscovered force. The importance of 
a still closer phonetic study of Sumerian cannot, therefore, be 
overlooked, ns these phonetics have the most direct bearing on the 
formation of the entire vocabulary. 

In a previous paper," I have pointed out the probahle existence 
of tones in Sumerian similar to those existing in modern Chinese, 
While T still must adhere to this theory as one sid towards the 
explanation of the many mesnings seen in the Sumerian vocabu- 
lnries attached to apparently the same vooable, the uncertain 
character of Sumerian yowel-values, as well as the possibilities 
of variant: consonantal values, indicated above, now give us a far 
wider range of possible sound-variation in any given vocable; 
thos, the syllable bo, for example, might have been pronounced 
ba, pa, wa, fa, eo lar as consonantal variation goes, and also bi, 
pa,wil, fi and even ba, pd, wi, fa, thus etving twelve conceivable 
phonetic possibilities. to which different meanings might have 
been attached. In this way, it will be seen that the tone-theory 
is no longer so necessary as it seemed at first. .A further study 
of the following tables of conaonantal and vocalie possibilities 
will demonstrate this point more satisfactorily. 

Furthermore, the interrelationship of Sumerian words and 
combinations should be examined much more carefully than has 
hitherto been done, for example, in Delitzsch’s Glossar, wher 
the author pays companitively little attention to the connections 
between allied stems. In the following brief Comparative Glos- 
sary (C) I have given a few such comparisons of allied stems 
and meanings, arranged in such a way aa to set forth probable 
phonetic interrelationships. Work of this kind should be done 








*Delltesch, Sum. Gr, pp. 02 ff. 
"AJSE 31, 65, 
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throughout the entire Sumerian yotabulary, so’ far as we have 
it at present, Especial attention should also be directed. to the 
existence of a number of synonymous combinations, which are in 
reality an extension of reduplication; thus, in the list given 
below: gilil “fire,” in which gi and bW each ‘fire’; @<a-ly-lu = 
teneSéti ‘people,’ where a is the abstract yowel-prefix + 2a 
‘man’ +-reduplicated lu also—‘man.' Precisely the same phe- 
nomenon is seen in Chinese, as in me-li, ‘beautiful,’ where me 
and If each = *beautiful'; kinah-kwil, ‘wide’ (kwah, ‘wide’ a 
kwit ‘wide’); shw-mu ‘tree’ (shu ‘tree’+-mu ‘tree'), ete, 
This peculiarity is indicative of a tendency towards bisyllabiam 
in & primitively monosyllabic language and may be compared 
with the similar tendency towards triliteralism in Semitic, which, 
from what was probally an originally biliteral system, produced 
an almost uniform triliteral development, 

It is very dangerous to attempt to associate Sumerian word- 
stems with similar vocables and meanings in modern idioms, 
tempting as it often may appear.’ Such comparisons are based 
on what is probably nothmg more than mere accidental resem- 
biance and should not be regarded seriously from a philological 
point of view, although on the strength of such fortuitous resem- 
blances Sumerian has been variously assigned to Semitic, Indo. 
Germanic, and Ugro-Altaic connec 

Tt is quite possible that an investigation along the lines herein 
indicated may forve us to the conclusion that the Cuneiform 
system of writing could not have had a Sumerian origin, inas- 
much as the Sumerian phonetics apparently differ so greatly 
from those of the Cuneiform signa, so far as we know their exact 
sound-values, It certainly seems clear that the Cunéiform char- 
acters were insufficient to indicate the Sumerian phonetics, a 
theory which is suggested by the many different methods of 
representing what is very evidently the same Sumerian word, 
Indeed, in many instances, it would seem as if the earlier Canei- 
form seribes heard the Sumerian sounds inaccurately and 











“Note as curiosition merely; seemingly Indo-Germanic: oniu ‘om'; igi 
‘oye’; uu, er vir’: bud ‘out! fer “tear'; dir “deer; dug dug ‘good’; 
seemingly Turkic: A aes Pitnaved ania; ing, ma water’: balag, 
raferred to balalaiva ‘three stringed imutroment,’ a Tatar word in Haasan; 
dur ‘dwell,’ etc. 
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recorded them to the best of their personal ability, which reeord 
hen became conventionalized and handed down as various styles 
(= eme's or ‘dialests"), Any person who has had experience in 
working out the transcriptions of modern untrained recorders 
of, for example, North American Indian languages will at once 
see. the force of such a suggestion, Ten such unskilled recorders 
will produce very often ten different phonetin records for the 
anime diffigult or unclear voeable, 

Tt is as yet too early in the study of this field to decide defi- 
nitely as to the origin of the Cuneiform ‘writing, but the 
probabilities are, in my opinion, distinetly in favor of ite non- 
Sumerian, possibly Semitic origin, 








A. CONSONANTAL VARIANTS 

b-p; abba-apin (Water) ;* bil-pirig (Fire), Labial, 

ao: geen (Small), Guttural, 

g-k: gal-kal (Big, Woman); gi-kin (Pluice), Probably nasal 
(of. kn). 

gm: geS-mud (Man); nergalsermal (Big). Nasal. 

g-u: gins (Man). Nasal. 

g-r: sig-vir (Fire). Guttnral. 

ga: ug-wi (Man), Probably nasal. 

d-t-n-r: (a) wel (Big); (6) dene (Fire): (c) id-ir (Water) ; 
kud-kur (Cot); (d@) irradtu (Go). Cerebral—tingual nasal 
(ef. Lr). 

a-g (9-9). 

kg (g-R). 

Kori: uke (Man)}. Nasal (ef. g-F). 

Ld (#41). 

Lr: iit-pirig (Fire), Lingual (ef. Dental). 

m-g (gm). 

weil (den), 

te (g-n). 

wr: nun-pir (Big). Nasal-lingual. 

nd: nergal-fermal (Big) ; ef. also nadJad—KUR, Br. 7387/8; 
nasa —'5A, Br. 7045/6 and see below w-z. Nasal: 

w-27 naa (Man); see wd: Nasal. 





*“Refermnees to the meanings in Glossary ©. 
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rd (d-r). 
ra (gr). 
r-l: tril (Big). 
r-: ur-uws (Man, Water); rin-Fen (Eis). ‘Sibilant. 
at; sar-lor (Cut); srtur (Small). ‘aapheation si mle 
we; sig-sir-ser = sag-ci (Fire); ser-zer (Small), 
a-g (9-4). 
en (n-F). 
5-3 (8-3). 
tea (ad). 
t-2: fur-eer (Small). Aspiration; ef, st, 
z= (1-2), 
a-8 (#-2). 
g-f (te). 
B, Vowsu VARIANTS 
at: zag-sig; ra-ri (Go). 
a-e: (Water); sig-sen ca) 
e-u; ra-du (Go). 
é-t: ger-stir (Small), 
é-e: zer-zur (Small). 
ta {a-5}. 
#6 (6-1). 
ta (a-t). 
tie (e-u), 


In this connection, note also that a, 1, 4, w all interchange in 
expressing the idea ‘Speak,’ g.v. 


0. Comparative GLossary 
nae Big 
A. Nasal g and k-atems, 
gal (‘76-77)° “big, large,’ ES mal (263) in dermal (see below) ; 
kal (113) ‘firm, strong’ (see Woman, B, helow). 
gh Tht references bh parenthale are tothe pager of Delitench Sumerisohes 


Glossar (in Arabio numerals), and to the poumber of the stem in question, 
ops oft; (in Raman. numerals). 
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B, Nasal n-3-stems, 

Nun (207)— rabi; ruba ‘big, prince’; : min (204) ‘lady’ and 
ord’ (ambigen) ; ‘great’; nir (202) ‘very large’ = efellu ‘great 
one.’ ‘This -ir-sctem may be connected with ef ‘he high’ (see 
High), and ef. nial (199)— mutelli ‘lofty one.’ Note here ES 
jormal “mighty one’ = ER nergal, 


C. dim-stem, j~ste 
dim (V 139)—rabi ‘great’; another stem (see Fire and 
Light). | 
3 Cut 
A. k-g-stems. 


kud (1, 126)—pardsu ‘separate, cut’; kid (TT, 115) “slit, 
split’ (see Woman); cir (II, 119)=geodou * cut off’; also hirrud 
(119)= 2urru ‘hole.’ Probably kur (1, 127) ‘other, to separate’ 
belongs here. Certainly gir (I, 91) patru ‘dagger’ and gir 
(VI, $2) ‘ent off clay,” together with girin (93) ‘sherd," most 
be classified in this category, as well as gur (XT, 110) and me 
sir = kacdeu (110) ‘out’; gurvdadlu (111) ‘out throngh.' Tl 
gurué is not to be confused with gurug (111)—edlu ep 
Note here also gur (VIL) aera and ugur (110) ‘sword’; 
abstr. w+ qr. 


B. far-stem. 

Note that ter (TI, 155)—= pardu, purruru ‘break, cut off’ is a 
totally different stem, althongh a value of the same ideogram as 
hud, Perhaps tar sor (11, 214)= foradu ‘drive away’ and 
furri ‘remove," also zag (222) — seri ‘remove.’ 


Father 

ab (4) ‘father’; probsbly = Sem. abu, as most scholars think, 
but note pad (72) ‘father, man' and ‘brother.’ Is this pab the 
result of a reduplication of ad-ab? 

ad (8) ‘father,’ from quite a different stem: od — maliku 
‘decide.” This od is the regular word for ‘father’ and appears 
Frequently in prolongation i sas the prouominal suifix. as ad-da- 
tu ‘my father.” I have suggested in the Columbia University 
Assyrian Seminar that adder a ‘my father’ and ama ‘mother’ 
stiggested the Hebrew forms O(N and MM, since there is no 
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satisfactory Semitic derivation for DIN, and 717 itself may 
be. a popular etymology from 77’N. 


A. d--tstems (cf. B, below). 

dife (135)—> nabdtu ‘shine,’ whence de-dal (135) — fifallum 
‘flame’ ‘flying (dal) fire’ (da); ne— nite (206)—kiniine 
‘brasier,’ Possibly this n-stem is connected with na in nari 
(197) ‘eleanse’; also w4-ri-gar (119) and with the L-stems, seen 
in lag, 14g (168) ‘shine’; zelag (222), but not with salag (222) 
‘blow'(1) Note also here lng (174) ‘wash.’ Delitzsch connects 
dingir (ES dimer), digir ‘god’ with this di/e-stem = ‘shining 
being,’ but dinyir, dimmer may be a combination of dim (V, 
139} rabi ‘great’ + the stem-elemont ur, er of wrum, erum, ore 
(51) “man, person.’ 
B, ¢-s-#-stema, 

This group is undoubtedly phonetically connected with A, 

cog with abstr. a: a-2ag (15), the usual word for ellw ‘brigit, 
shining. holy.” With this must be correlated igi (27), the usnal 
word for fire: abstr. i-+ ei (IV, 223)—namdru ‘shine." This 

it ‘fire’ has no connection with tet (27) ‘wall’ (igéru), from 
ey (225) = Ada ‘establish firmly’; 21 (01, 223) ‘enclosure,’ which 
is quite a different root from the fire-stem of. To za{g) fire 
belongs probably also zag (V, 220) ‘honey’ (digpu) ‘shining 
liquid’ (thus Delitzsch); zal (221) ; zalag (222}—= namdru; ef, 
n-Wd-sel-le (IT, 218) ‘morning’: zalar (219) namru (r= 9). 

With’ thass estema nat alec be classified sip (IV, 242) pure: 
sir (IT, o85)— stir ‘light! ; gen (I, 264)— ebbu; cf. Jonnu (264) 
“holy (shining) one’: ‘priest of Es.’ Here also belongs rin 
(178)—ellus Fr, 

The words for ‘heaven’ zigera, exerwm (224) and zikum 
(22%) possibly also citura (225) ‘earth,’ all meaning apparently 
‘lofty place,’ probably do not belong here, but are loan-worda 
from Sem. cagaru ‘be high, lofty." 

Note that dzag (15)— ID-PA, the name of a ilisease, possibly 
leprosy, ns no connection with @zag ‘shining, holy,’ although 
some scholars have made this association. 

18 TAOS & 
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A here =‘side, power’-+ tog, sig (11, 299) ‘smite.’ This 
dag, therefore = ‘destruction of power,’ or ‘strength’ and is 
cognate. with exsig—=DAN (36)=dantiu ‘powerful.’ These 
terms might well have been applied to any severe illness. 

ft is highly probable that in gibi (I, 86)— qildtum, the first 
element gi is cognate with ku (V, 125)= elly ‘bright"; kun (1, 
129)= pawarum ‘shine’; kur (VII, 123) ‘bake’; gud (215)= 
ell also belongs here and of course kubabbar (125) ‘silver’ (both 
kw and babber ‘shining’). With these k-stems, cf. kas (7, 116) = 
Hikorw ‘liquor’; (U1, 116)— Ainefum ‘urine’ (acid); also kisi 
(131), kis—= kad; [Il =lésimw. ‘fiery.’ AM) these kaj-stams 
indicate heat and, in fact, kad may be cognate or a variant of 
kun, kur; r= = with obscured. vowel. ! 

The bil in gibil — bi, bil (68)— galii ‘burn,’ so that the word 
gibil is probably a combination of two ¢lements, both meaning 
fire, cf. ku-babbar cited just above. Such tautology is quite com. 
mon in modern Chinese combinations (sec. above Introduction ). 
With this bi, Bil, ef, also pirig (74) = nomrum = pir-ig and bu 
(I11, 69)==apéru ‘glow,’ 


A. r-d-stems. 

which are cognate the d-stems: du (141)= alaku; Il = nasi 
‘fetch, bring’; di (135) and didi, Here also belongs the usual 
gin (93) “go” and ge (98) ‘go, turn, bring back,’ with which 
must be associated gur (1, 109) ‘tarn, run.’ The g im these stems 
was clearly nasal ng. With gin, ge must be grouped nigin (200), 
niems (204) ‘go around, surround.’ 

Note that (U1, 177) given as “blow’ by Delitesch in the 
phrase: im-gul-bi-ta. mu-wn-de-ru-ui means simply ‘go,’ i. 
‘with the evil wind they go.’ 

ligdag (169) ‘lend’: is from quite a different root. 


| Hear 
A. gi-dg-stams. 

gi/eé-tug (97) hear; the usual expreasion; lit. ‘have ear, hear.’ 
The stem Jeg, ie (I, 262)—fema, magaru “hear, be favorable’ 
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is possibly a metathesis of gi/e3, perhaps arising from a redupli- 
eation (fid-gig = ag = deg(1). 
B, The stem bur (I, 70) also wenw ‘ear,’ an entirely different 


root. 
High 
an (12) ‘high, heaven; broad'(?) (ef. 11,15; cnn (14) * ear 
of grain’; syn. eéu (387): enon ‘high’+-de ‘grain,’ This 


edu seems to PEsainata that the -n of an was nasal and hence easily 
assimilated; ef. onfu (14) ‘ass,' where the apparently pure a 
does not coalesce with the #. Note aiso en (34) ‘be high: lord’; 
i (1T)= nddu ‘exalted’ for in and W (21)— neki “lift up.” In 
this connection should also be compared na (195)— elu high. Tt 
is not probable that i (21) ‘high’ is a loan-word from Sem. ela 
(yp). 
B, gr-stems. 

gur (U1, 109)= waki ‘lift up,’ whence probably gur (ITT, 
110) “bend" and gwr (V, 110) ‘to measure,’ and from this last 
gure (VI, 110) *bueket, pail’; ‘a measure,’ Note also here gur 
(VI, 110) ‘harvest’ = ‘lifting, gathering.’ 


Tattle (see small) 
Man, People 

la (171)—nu (206) ‘man, person,’ cognate with mi (199) 
‘self, person” = ranvinw; cf. here nifa(g) (201)— male and m-d 
(202) ‘slave, servant’: syn. wé,q.v., below. Here belong also na 
(195) and ea (218)— omélu ‘man’ (n =z) and as a variant of 
m, cf. gt (86) and gi/ed (I a, 95}= ES mu, mus, representing 
nasal g in these stems. Note also gu (105)— addredu ‘leader, 
chief" (see B, below). It is highly likely that all these I-na-g- 
steams are connevted in meaning with wa (11, 206) ‘beget’ and 
“seed” (sdru). 

Connected with lw is, of course, azalulw (15): abstr. ¢+- za 
man’ —-iu-lu; the whole —feneééh ‘mankind.' 

With the nasal g-stems must probably be associated uk, uku 
(42)= niu ‘people.’ A proof of the nasal character of the & in 
uku is seen in the variant au (53) ‘people: dwelling’ 
(= wngu). 





ué (58) for muk —gt/es ‘man’ connected with wé (I, 57) 
‘flow, seed’ in generation. This us sppears apparently also im 
gurus (12.)—edlum; ef, gur (IT, 109) ‘exalt, lift up,’ but is 
not connected with uJ (58)—mitu ‘death’ which may be s 
softening to # of the g in the supposed form (u)g (42)— mitum. 
The form ui ‘man’ is clearly cognate with ur (1, 47} =amelu; 
also urnm, orum, ¢re from original Gram (Delitesch); r—4, 


The word ur (IL, 47) ‘dog’ has evidently another derivation 
and must have been uttered with another tone or quantity. 

It is evident that between all the man-stems there is a phonetic 
connection viz., heame-gi(ngi)-pi/ed (ngt/ed) -ud-wr, 1, e, that Fn-g 
(ng) interchange and that this consonantal preformative af the 
root Ia omitted before the words ué-ur, The ES forms miu, mui, 
whence also me ‘man’ are, of course, mere phonetic variants of 
gi, gi/es, qa. 


ji (VIS-117) = mat “land; kin (119) and the nasal gi (86) 
—mnatum. This k-stem is the uaual word and means ‘place, earth, 
land’; ef. kingi ‘Land of Sumer’ (121); see Prince, ASL 35. 
67—Heb. Wx. That the initial k of ks, kin was probably 
nasal is seen from the vocable niin (205)— mi-im (154), both 
meaning ‘land,’ and evidently attempts to indicate the nasal ng; 
i «, nin-emim = aging kin. This same kin-king-stem is seen 
also in kalam (114)— ES kanagga (115) (=*kanagga, or — 
*kangany). - 

ace 


igi (18-19) = ES ide ‘eye.’ There is apparently no direct 
word for ‘see,” which is expressed by compounding ig) with 
various verbal roots, a8 igi-du ‘go with eye’; igi-tug ‘have eye’; 
igt-bar "suparate with eyo’ =" distinguish’; igi-ai ‘fill eye’; also 
igital ‘fill eye’; igit-dab ‘eye seize’ = dib (135) = cabdtu. 





Place 





Seed 
mu (IT, 206) ‘beget; seed’ = band and zéru; henoe munmtin 
(207)=2éru ‘seed’ = nu ‘seed’ mun, perhaps the same mun 
ha that in umuwn ‘“water-hole': w+ mun(t); ¢f, Water. Here 
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undoubtedly belongs nunue (207), the exact meaning of which 
is not clear, but which appears to indicate disintegration, spoil- 
ing, fermentation; ef. pili ga ¢ scours, perhapa ‘moult,’ said of a 
bird, and pild fa gikari ‘ferment,’ said of wine; cf. CT 15. 22, 
ov. 1-7: @ nunus-sa ‘alos, it is defiled’ or ‘spoiled,’ said of a 
eity and temple and in parallelism with bor-mu ba-¢-gd-im "my 
dwelling i is laid low." Of course, it is possible that nunwz-sa in 
this passage may refer to offspring, a meaning which would be in 
association with the idea of fermentation, breeding, but mune, 
as Delitzech points out (208), is primarily a color-word of a 
meaning similar to sim “dark colored." 

It is probable that nunue is connected with nu = nwmun “seed” 
above and also with mun (207)= galdpu ‘peel' (not cognate with 
nin ‘great,’ g.v., but with au ‘seed’) ; aun = pu-me ‘to gead off, 
peel off." Nunue itself may be a combination of this nun ‘peel’ 
-+-wew ‘skin, rind’ = ‘the peeling off of the skin’ or ‘rind’ and 
henee, ‘spoil, ferment.’ Nwnuz also = ‘sour milk” in CT 15. 10, 
oby, 12 (ga nunue-am). 





| Small 
A. ¢-s-c-sbema., 

tur (162) ‘little, young, weak;’ tura (163) ‘sickness, weak- 
ness,’ Hence sir (II, 251); sir (ID, 246)—unnusu; zer in 
genzer, q. v. 

. ge, gen-stema. 

ge, Gen (102) ‘little’: gemeer (214) ‘little, amall’; this zer— 
cur, sir, fur in A above, CZ. here also gan in gon-buru-da (1T) 
‘hole*— ‘little aperture’; bur (71) pediru ‘explain, disinte- 
grate’; of. bar (64)= padarw ‘separate,’ The ge, gen-stem 
appears also in geome ‘woman’, ge-+-eme ‘little female’; see 
Woman. 

C. banda (67) = Serru, cicrw ‘little.’ This is quite a different 
banda from banda, I and IT], reapectively — takdiru possibly 
‘support,’ and tatimtu ‘sense, prudence," Perhaps gik-pan (T4) 
= kajium ‘bow" (weapon) is connected with banda, I = takvirw. 





A. Vowel roots. an 
These are evidently apocopated forms of B, q. ». below. 
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a (2) ‘Oh! (interjection) ; ¢¢ (17) ‘Isment'; tnim ‘laments- 
tion,” pussim; ¢ (29)—gabil ‘speak, ery out’; w, ua, we, uai 
(40) ‘ery of woe.’ 
Ri. mestems corresponding to A above. 
ma (179) ‘call’; me (1 184)}— qflu ‘voiee’; ‘to call,” whence 
also eme (34) ‘tongue, language,’ passim: abstr. ¢ -- me “tongue, 
speech’; mu (I, 187) ‘name’: ‘the thing called’; mu (vit, 
187) ‘sing, call,’ 

Tt will be observed that the m-stems correspond exactly to the 
vowel stems in A, indicating the ellipsis of the weak initial m (uw). 





Water 
A. Vowel stems, i(p) and r-d-. 

a (5) ‘water,’ probably shortened form of ab (5) “sen,” as in 
a-ab-ba: a+ aba; abeu (5) ‘ocean, abyss’ (see B, below). 

e (L 29)=iku ‘watercourse’; note ega—age-a perhaps 
‘black water’ (Delitzsch), whenee probably the -k- of Sem. loan- 
word itu, from ¢ga(?}. The Sem. form iq du and not thu (iqut), 
with Delitzseh. 

i, td; id(i) ‘river’; ef. id, id-4 (273), from the idea ‘flow’; 
ir, er (24) ‘weep’; ¢+r ‘going (r) of water’ (i). ~ Here 
rand d and rand J seem (o interchange. Note that u ‘water’ 
seems to appear in umun (52) ‘water-hole’(f). ws (TL 67) 
‘fjow' must belong here, as r and # may interchange. 

Note that the b(p) stem for ‘water’ also appears in apin (5) = 
nartabu: ‘wator-vessel.’ This is not a-+ pin (Delitesch), but 
more probably ap(— ab) ‘water’ + formative -in (D. Gr. 6196). 
With this compare also pa (V, 71) ‘canal’: pe-ap-ab-abba. 

B. -su(sw) stems. 
sun,.4u (TI, 250) ‘spri 





prinkle; sink under water’; sun (253) = 
narlabu ‘“water-vessel’; sug (245) "pool, marsh’; ef. sur (VU, 
959)— birdtum ‘well, pit.’ 

It should be observed that the zu in abzu and araru (10) 
‘weeping’ is probably the 2u-su-clement, seen in the nbove stems, 
which undoubtedly connote ‘water,’ It is possible that aid, sum, 
suq, sur above are all variants of the same consonantal ending, 
i. @., rr-§, in the one case, and 1-nasal in the case of sum. Tt has 
already been noted that # and J may interchange: Tf this 1s 50, 
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eu and jr, er, ud (under A, above) may be an instance of meta- 
A. ¢-stems, 

ama (11) ‘mother, womb," whence probably am (1)= mas 
takw ‘chamber, extensive space’; geome (191) ‘woman; dé 
‘little’ (see Small)+—eme (34) ‘preguant woman’; also — otanu 
‘she-asa” i e, any female; me (185) mothiag*; um (11) 
‘mother’; this seems like a Semitic vowel on the analbey. of Sem, 
wmme ‘mother,” but it ie probably only another vocalie u-va- 
riant. Note that no ma-form has been found as yet. 


B. kel-stem. 

The Sumerian word for ‘girl’ is kal (ki-el)— Sem. amiu 
‘maid, maiden," which Delitzsch renders as afru(ki) ellu (el) 
“pare place,’ but this seems too fanciful. It is much more likely 
that kél is a physical allosion to the pudendum muliebre and is 
cognate with ha (11, 198) ‘sht’ and also with kal Gia 
batuliw ‘virgin,” which kal clearly = gal (IT, 78)= pita ‘open.’ 
This gal-kal is probably really gel — rabid ‘large’ (see Big) 
which may be connegted with the idea ‘cut apart’; hence "extend, 

make big." 


C, sal-stem. 

gal (233) = ure “pudendum mulivbre,” with which is connected 
gal (233)— rapigu “broad, wide’; ef. just above ama and am, 
This is probably the scl in Eme-sal ‘women’ ‘especch. Delitzsch 
(Gr. p. 21) does not believe that sal menns ‘woman,’ bat we 
find the equation sal = zinniétu “woman,” Br. 10920, that is, the 
sieu for woman has the value sal, Br. 10916, and this sign also = 
renadle, It ia probable that this sal = sil (244)— fald¢u ‘slit, 
split” and is an allusion like kel (ki-el) to the pudendum 
muliehre, This same womnn-sign has slso the valo¢ gol (see 
above) which was chosen by Delitzsch instead of sal in his read- 

T still see no reason to depart from my interpretation that 
Eme-sel means ‘woman's speech,’ or ‘softer idiom’ (AJSL 41. 
72); , 

It is quite possible that sad, which also has the variant fa-al, 
Br, 10917, ia an etymological variant of kel = ki-el = hid = gal, 
discussed sub B, just above, as the nasal g could mterchange 
with «, § 





THE MIND AS WISH-CAR IN THE VEDA 


Macmcte BLOOMFIELD 
Jones Horeaina Usrvreasirr 


Tue scpsect of this paper hinges on RV. 1.32. 8, mano ruhind 
di yonty (ac. wrtram) pak. The passage has been discussed 
in # lively fashion (and misunderstood) for about seventy years, 
40 that it may not be amiss to recall briefly the principal points 
of view under which it has been treated. The Pet. Dex., under 
rich, starts with the suggestion that its two diffleult words, mdne 
rihdaah, mean ‘etwa, ihren willon erreichend’ Grassmann, in 
his Lexicon, & vs. mines 18) and réAdna, treata the passage as 
doabtful, bat in his Translation, vol. 2, p. $4, ventures on ‘Instig 
steipend,’ explaining on p. 505 that he is taking midnas adver- 
bially in the sense of mdnasd, This idea, accepted for a time by 
others, snore or less enthusiastically or doubtingly, seems to break 
down in the end thro the growing conviction that mane is accu- 
eative, governed by riihdndh, which really cannot get along with- 
out an aceusative. Thos Ludwig, 964 (ag others after him), 
‘Thm .. . ein herz sich fassend, ueberschreiten die wasser’ [com- 
paring, not very aptly, SB. 3. 9. 4. 14, 9 he svam eva vasant 
cérul). In DMG xxxvy. T1T comes Pischel’s memorable emen- 
dation to ménor wAdnd{h), in the sense of ‘flowing for Manu’; 
its fitness impresses, almost to this day, Oldenberg, who supports 
it with additiorial reasons in his Rigveda Noten, 1.33. Geldner, 
in hia RV. Glossary, takes rh in the sense of rudhk, ‘shut aff’; 
In wonnection with manas, “shut off one’s heart,’ “be hard. 
hearted.’ And finally Pischel, whose. emendation has in the 
mon time criticized by Ludwig, Der Rig-Veda, vol. 3, he 
471. gives up, reluctantly we may suppose, mdaor dhdnd(h), and 
refers to the expressions somdruruhur dimdnam, and jadnam 
drohati prajfich, Buddhacarita 4. 24, 12. 59, which would seem 
to paint to the meaning ‘take heart,’ ‘determine,’ for mdno rua. 

Il refrain from criticizing any of these views in the hope that 
mine will commend itself. ‘The expression mano rihandh is 
primarily to be taken in its most literal sense, ‘mounting their 
mind,” There existe o Hindu notion that the mind is the vehicle 
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of desire, You mount your mind or wish-car and reach your 
destination, that is to say, the object of your desire. From this 
atises a part equation between manas and Adma, so that either 
of them iniifforently may be mounted and ridden to the goal. 
And, vies verss, monas, which is primarily merely the vehicle of 
desire, turns almost into a synonym of kdma, ‘desire.” The 
close connection between the two words begins in RV. e. @ 5. 
24.6, d smd kidman jaritur d maéneh praia, ‘fulfil the desire, ful- 
fil the mind of the poet.’ As a rule, instead of this complete 
goordination, desire in some way depends upon mind, s feeund 
idea for filosofical speculation. In BV. 10, 129, 4 desire (/imia) 
is the first seed of the mind; in NepU. 1. 1, desire arises in ae 
mind: in BryU. 3,2, 7, by means of the mmd one exercises 
desire, 

In SB, 2. 1. 2. 7 we have desire (kdma) as the vehicle. ‘Under 
the star Rohin? the cattle set np their fires, thinking that they 
might mount the desire of men’ (kdmarh rohome 'ti), i. e., obtain 
the sume objects as men, ‘The expression dma ruh is excep- 
tional, but the iden that the mind is the wish-car is habitual, 
the not much expressed in the set frase mano ruh. But we have 
it, dleurly enuf, tho in parafrase, once more in RV. 10. 85. 12, 
dno menasmdiyam® sirydroht prayati patim, ‘Siiryi mounted 
her mind-car when she went forth to her husband’; ¢£ stanza 10. 
Very filly Deussen in his Translation of KiusU. 3, 6 comments, 
‘Durch das Bewusstsein das manas besteigend, gelangt man 
durch das manag zu allen Gedanken (und Begierden erregenden 
Objekten); see Sechzag Upanishad'’s des Veda, p. 48. The same 
idea is stated negatively in Vignusmrti 72. 6: ‘The man who 
rides (as it were) in a chariot drawn by his five senses and 
dirested by his mind (as the charioteer), who keeps it on the 
path of the virtuons, can never be overcome by his enemies (lust, 
wrath, and greed). ‘hat is to say, the man who rides upon a 
ear of good desires will never arrive at lust, ete. See Jolly’s 
Translation, SBE vii. 231. Tho idea is from Kafhop. 3. 5, and 











Tho wufix maya, ae I shall show elsewhers, Is the word mayé * omer 
hlance," in rompesition. Tt changes into -meyo uoder the influenee of the 
touch favored rythm of the iambic dipody, which, as I have shown often, 
te no reepecter of etrmological quantities: masasmoyga, ayarmoya, aimaa- 
maya, nodhasmurya, ~ moomaya, ~ gomayd, ~ hKimmayd, ete. 
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correlatively MiitrU, 2.6, In PrindgW, 4 the paycho-fysical 
constituents of human personality are made to correspond to 3 
sacrifice with its priests and utenuils, The mind i¢ made to 
correspond to the car of the sacrifice (mano rathah). When-na 
ear is sail, in the RV., or elsewhere, to be swift. the comparizon 
is with mind, of all swift things, menojevas, manoji, or even 
manaso javiydn; of. Kenop. 1, kenesifam polati presifadi manah. 

Ont of this bateh of jdeas, not too extensive nor over definite, 
developes at some later time the compound fmenvratha ‘desire.’ 
Peannot quote this word earlier than the epica, which means a 
certain hreak in the tradition of its development. This ray 
account for the Pet. Lex.’s unfortunate assumption in its behalf 
of a word ratha in the senae of ‘desire’ (80 also tentatively for 
ralhaspah, anid partly for rafhajit), Sines the aecent of the 
word is ‘not reported, wo may only guess that it was ménoratAa, 
bahuvrihi, ‘having the mind for its esr," i, «., vatipsl This 
reflects perfectly the Vedic iden, that he who desires uses the 
swift mind asa car to travel to the wish goal, ‘Thus RV- 1. 32. st 

means ‘The waters, mounting their mind as wish-ear (i.e. obtain- 
ing r the opportunity to practise their desire}, pass over (pros- 
trate) Vrtra." 

There tome to mind the enigmatic epithets rathajit and ritha- 
jiteya of the Apsarases, or heavenly nymfs, in AV. 6. 190.1, It 
would seem that ratha is here brachylogy for what is Inter 
mancratha, and that rathaju meons ‘surpassing desire,’ ralhe- 
jitey’ “born of (Apsaras) surpassing iimatnn * Roth, pace his 
nisleading derivation of rathe from 4/ ram "love," was not a long 
way from thik tuterpretation, when he rendered in Pet. Lex, 2, 
rafhajit by ‘Zuncigung gewinnend, liehreizend,' but what he 
zays on the anhject is made nugatory by his derivation of rathe 
in the sense of ‘love’ from ram, ‘to love.’ 





BRIEF NOTES 
A Library of Ancient Inscriptions 
The Yale University Press has announced the preparation by 
Semitic acholars of a Series to be known as “A Library of 
Ancient Semitic Inscriptions’ in transliteration und translation. 
The tentative list of subjects and authors given below shows 


that it will be distinctively an American enterprise. It is fully 
expected that several of the volumes will appear in 1920, 


North Semitic Inscriptions: C, C. Torrey, Yale Univ. 
South Arabian Inscriptions: J, A. Montgomery, Univ, of Penn- 


sylvania. 

Sumerian and Akkadian Royol Inscriptions: G..A. Barton, Bryn 
Mawr Coll. 

Inscriptions of Gudea: LM. Price, Univ. of Chicago. 

Babylonian Royal Inscriptions: T. J- Meek, Meadville Seminary. 

Assyrian Historical Inscriptions (To Ashur-nirars) : D. D. Luek- 
enbill, Univ. of Chicago. 

Asryrian Historical Inscriptions (Tiglath-Pileser IV to Sennach- 
eri): A. T. Olmstead, Univ. of Mhinois. 

Assyrian Historical Inscriptions (Esarhaddon to end): J 
Hoschanier, Dropsie Coll. 

Sumerian Hymna and Ritualistic Texts, Part 1: J. D. Prince, 

Columbia: Univ. 

Sumerian Hymne and Ritwalistic Tarts, Part 2: M. Jastrow and 
Hi. F. Luts, Univ, of Pennsylvania, 

Sumerian Cormogony and Lamentation Texts: E. Chiera, Univ. 
of Pennsylvania. 

Gilgamesh Epic and Other Assyro-Babylonian Legends: P. 
Haupt, Johns Hopkins Univ. 

Tamnius avd Ishlar Texts: W. F. Albright, Johns Hopkins Univ. 

Omen and Astrological Texts: M, Jastrow, Univ. of Pennsylvania, 

Incantation and Medical Texts: H. F. Lutz, Univ. of Pennsyl- 

Babylonian Hymne and Prayers to the Gods: M. L Hussey, 
Mount Holyoke Coll 

Letters of the Early Babylonians: L. Waterman, Univ. of 
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Amarna Letters: 8, A. B. Mercer, Weatern Theological Seminary. 
pee and Neo Babylonian Letters: 5; C. VYivisaker, Luther 


malas Boundary Stones, Charters and Granta: W, J. Hinke, 
Auburn Seminary. 

Sumerian Contracis: CE, Keiser, Yale Univ. 

Pirs! Dianasty Contracts: E. M. Grice, Yale Univ. 

Assyrion Contracts: G.3S. Duncan, American Univ. 

Nee-Babylonian Contracts: R. P. Dougbarty. Goncher Coll. 

Contracts of the Persian and Greek Periods and Legal Codes: 
A, T. Clay, Yale Univ. 





laboles faacienlaris in old Babylonian medicine 


R gos is proof of old Babylonian applied zoology. It is a 
fragment bearing the particular Babylonian writing’ of three 
colimns in snutilated condition. The reverse bears a few signs 
of the third column. It resembles medieval. European texta of 
fimilar contenta. The medieval texts mentioned principally in 
this regard: mad dog, snnke, gecko (s/eilio) and spider. he 
spider is an evident substitutefor the Babylonian scorpion, ‘Tha 
Babylonian superstitious texts deal much with the appespende 
and locomotion of scorpions. 

K 9283 contains in the first eolumn remedies, The second 
column tells of tle venomous animals, against which they may be 
naefal. The third column gives the advice for application. 

The lines 1 to 4 and 11 show the mad dog, the lines.6 to 11 
the snake and 14 to 16 the seorpion. The lines 12 to 13 concern 
evidently the gecko ( Ascolabotes fasctoularia). The cuneiform 
sign is the Sumerian MJR. Tt is pronounced in Aveadian lan- 
gnige: agi, ‘crown,’ iczu, ‘powerful’ and egdgu, ‘to be angry.’ 
The tnimal may have been called igigu in Accadian and mir in 
Sumerian. The classic Romans valled it stellio. The medieval 
language of southern Europe adopted the name gecko loaned 
from the Arabians, Gecko is apparently a derivative of sup- 
posed Aceadian igigu. Jgigu, i. «. the choleric animal, waa 6 
very fitting name for this animal, which is very excitable and 
is ready to fight with others of his species as well ag with other 
beings, The hurt of a gecko was called ‘stroke of the govlo.' 
This is exactly what the old Romans and medieval people 
believed; the gecko was believed to he very venomous and able 
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to hurt by a poisonous paw stroke. Many species of gecko are 
known. Ascaladotes fasciowlaris of modern zoology is particu- 
larly concerned. 

The northern marenen medieval superstition has often sb- 
stituted the salamander for the gecko. The salamander appears 
se tneat pation OF aulnenicate deities of the earth. He sometimes 
watches the ores of the earth according to superstitious belief. 
In other cases the toad is the European substitute for the gecko. 


Feu vor Orrzue 





New York City. 


The names of God in Tamal 


The Eevorend J. 8. Chandler, of Sunnybide, Raynpettah, 
Madras, reports that he lias nearly finiaht his monumental Tamil 
Lexicon, and hopes that it will be complete before the end of 
1920. Mr. Chandler visited this country in 1915, traveling ubout 
in the interests of his great work, and visiting most of the leading 
Indologists of the country, who wil surely be interested to hear 
of the approaching completion of his labora. 

Mr; Chandler also sends some remarks on the names for God 
in Tamil. Many of these names are Sanskrit loan-words, but 
many others are pure Tamil, while some compound names are 

Sanskrit and Tamil elements. The meanings of 

s great variety of aspect which is to be expected 
in any Indian vernacular, Some ar pantheistic (the One, the 
Absolute, the Self-existent, ete.) ; others deal with God's attri- 
butes in negativ or positiy terms, and with His relation to the 
world as Creator, Ruler, Helper, Light, etc. It may be said that 
the meanings run the gamut of the eonceptions of Deity familiar 
to students of Hinduism in general. 






The ‘root’ myaks in the Rig Veda 

The lexical definitions of myaks are hopeless, but Whitney, in 
his Roots etc., doca put a juidicions question mark after “he situ- 
ated.’ The nearest of kin is Av.-myisavté (duo inter se miscent, 
i. @, aese conhimgunt, unite), The rept was nd (@)-k*: Skr. muéra, 
lengthened from mi (to mix one thing with another, exchange) 
in Lat, mifo mitung. In muyie- my comes from the interplay 
of wn lost *myati ( -méi as Sk, dydtt: dé) on forma of mas, In 
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Skr, myyaks we have an s-extension of Indo-Iranian myak’. For 
a we may provisionally cite Wackernagel, Al. Gram, § 5a—The 
root mit isalso Lo be written with ¢. 

The Rigvedic nage of myaks, to adopt a classification some 
what after Griffith, whose translation of the Rig Veda is often 
a: judicious compromise between the versions of Ludwig and 
Grassmann (hopelessly wrong for myaks), is us follows: 

A. Sense approximate to ‘cling close," i.e. se commiscere, 
coniungere (to mix with or in): 

1.1073" mimydkao you — commmiscuit <se> in quibes (han joined or united 








with). 
§.58.04 seiyd matyd mardtel edit mimitauh — su mente M. <ee> coniun- 
wit (are united with; Griffith, cling firm). 
b.20,2 d yiemin date adryd mimikeih — in enif mann homine <se> 
miscuormt (have joined, grooped themselves). 
6.50.0 minmyikes yéaw rove — <ee> oommisetrit (bas jolnnd) in quihun B. 


B. Slightly different shadings in Griffith. 

1165.10" bdyd fubhd . . . Martifah dm mimikewh = quo aplondore M. 
<a> Gaieiiomieran’ (Griffith, are jointly invested; rather — sews 
ormnarumt, ¢, 1.67.6, below), 

1,169.30 dm (4) yak ad ta dedra retir aemé —commiscebat <em> (Lo. = 
part; Griffith, ent firm) tlie tus-haste noble (Le. nostri couas), 
note that mlsceo and piyrrp: Often = pugnare, 

6.11.5 dimyakei eédma sadane prthiyyik —commiseobat <se> (Griffith, 
ftrm ta based; rather ot coninneta, or touches) are in sede terre. 

10.44.26 anion vation ‘véfro erpate gdbhastdu— imiseuit <ee> (L #.. 7a 
elutehed; Griffith, firmly grasped) fulmen—in geen bmi. 


CO. Miscellancous, 


£28 doo ol myalea vornna bhindsom mit—([n] bene sotunge (L & 
hhajoli, separste)-terrorem <_a > mo. 

LAT.Ge  driydtay beim bAdedbhih adm mimikeire = aplendoris gratii radiia 
<eo> commisewerimt Enviue is eited for templa eommists (i s, 
ornate) «tellin. 

Tn conclusion I add ‘that the root mé(i)i* (to mix), in its 
weakest grade mek", appears in the sept of wicca with the special- 
ized sense of ‘to knead'; and it appears in reduplication (with 

k, not &?)} in Lith. minkyls, I believe with Pedersen (KZ 36, 76 

50.) that TE. 2 was an @sound, and here raise the question 

whether in mé(i)k*: mak one of the conditions (@:0) for the 

variation k': k manifests itself, 

. Eowm W. Fay 

University of Texas. 
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A New Babytonian Parallel to a Part of Genesis 3 

Babylonian parallels to parts of the story of Genesis 2 and 3 
have been known for some years. For example the creation of 
man from the dust of the earth by Yahwet is paraliclled by the 
ereation of Engidu from vlay in the firet tablet of the Gilgamesh- 
epic. The secount of Adam and Eve eating of the forbidden 
fruit and so failing of immortality is in.a way parallelled by the 
Adapa myth in which Ea by deceit prevented Adapa from eating 
of certain food and thus failing to obtain immortality. 

Other elements of the Biblical account are now madé accessible 
to scholars in the second tablet of the Gilgamesh epic published 
by Langdon (S. Langdon, The Epic of Gilgamesh, Philadelphia, 
1917). In the Biblical story Adam and Eve ate of the forbidden 
fruit, heeame conscious, that they were miked, after which 
Yahweh made for them coats of skin and clothed them, It lias 
been recognized by several scholars that the forbidden fruit was 
probably sexual intereourse (ef. the writer's Semitic Origins, p. 
03 #f,), In col. ii of the tablet published by Langdon, Engidn, 
whom the goddess Aruru had created from clay, is represented 
es a wild inan who consorted with animals. He was nude, his 
body was covered with hair, and le was utterly pneivilived. A 
hierodule of Ishtar went to him, threw aside her garments and 
displayed her charms, Engidu was won fromf the company of 
his animals and cohabited with her for six days and seven nights, 
The hierodule then persuaded Engidu to return with her to 
Erech, and, before the poem tells of the start for the city, we 
read (col. ii, 27 ff.) 


She stripped off one garment 
She clothed him with if; 
With ‘another garment 
Dlerself she clothed. 


As in the Biblical story, knowledge brought by a realization 
of sex was followed by the assumption of clothing. We thus 
have another element of the Biblical narrative enpplied by Baby- 
lonian story. 





Georce A. Barron 
Bryn Mawr College 


PERSONALIA 


Proresson W. Max Miura, of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, died suddenly July 12, aged 57 years. He had almost 
completed reading the proofs of the third volume of his Eaypto- 
logical Researches for the Carnegie Institute. He also left com- 
plete notes for a revised edition m English of his Asien und 
Europa, aod in such a condition that it is hoped that it can be 
aaa 

kecron Wiitaam H. Wornewt, and Proressor Auseer T. 
Poxes of the American School of Oriental Research in Jerusalem. 
arrived in London in July, and have since been in active con- 
ference with the scholars and patrons interested in the proposed 
British School of Archaeology in Palestine, The diffieulties of 
travel to the Orient are very great, brut the two scholara hope 
to reach Jerusalem in Ovtober, They report that the British 
Schoo! HAs been very genérously underwritten. Its Direetor will 

rissok Jou Garerang, of the University of Liverpool, 


An initial expedition of the Oriental Institute of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago (see for its programme The American Journal! 
of Semitic Languages and Literatures, the current volume, pp. 
196 ff.) will be undertaken this winter. The Direstor, Puo- 
yrsion Jaaes H. Buesstzn, sailed for England in August and 
from there plans to go to Egypt for the winter to study the 
serhinhy iti i situation. In the-spring he will be joined by 

OFESSOR Dasten D. Lockexem., Mr: Loptow 8. Brit, and 
Me. Wiuam F. Enerrron, of the University of Chicago, and 
they will make a rapid archeological survey of Syria, Assyrin, 
and Me : 

The aires of ey GEoRoEs | 
him Zaly, Darb Mustafa Haret a Haticy. 2, veut Egypt. 

The Rev. De. Joux P. Perers las accepted election to the Pro- 
fessorahip of the New Testament at the University of the South. 
He has been given an extended leave of absence and plans to 
Jevote the coming year to 4 journey in the Near East, expecially 
Palestine and Mesopotamia. 

Proresson Ceawronp Hows Tov, of Harvard University, 
dim! at Cambridge, Mass. on May 12, in his 64th year. 




















A SHORT PHYSIOGNOMIC TREATISE IN THE 
SYRIAC LANGUAGE 


Givserre F'URLANI 


Up to now only one physiogriomié treatise in the Syriac lan- 
guagé has been made public. 

It forms the XXth chapter of the Laughable Stories collected by 
Mir Gregory John Bar Hebracus, and has been published on pp. 
149-156 of the edition of this last named work, by E. A. Budge 
(Landon, 1897) ; an English version is to be found on pp. 177-185 
of the same book. Morales had published previously some extracts 
also of this chapter of the Laughable Stories, from the Syriae MS, 
173 of the Vatiean Library in ZDMG 40, pp. 410-456. In this MS. 
the chapter bears the title Lose [sseotay Love, 
which the editor translates gay with th Ph benoanemtieets 
2 sige tan In the edition of Budge the title rums Ls.sooley Lowel 

ome, Another MS. has Lesay Isjooma Ss. bpul. 

“The trentise does nol correspond to any of the physiognomic 
tracts in the Greek, Latin, and Arabie languages collected and 
published by R. Foerster in Scriptores physiognomici Graeel ef 
Latini, Lipsiae 1892, 1-1 volumes. However it shows a certain 
resemblance to the treatise attrilted by Foerster to Pseudo- 
Polemon (ed. Foerster, t.c., v. 1, p. 298-426). 

The divergence between the two treatises lies in the different 
length. Besides that we must remark that the Syrinc tract is most 
probahly o translation from an Arabie treatise. which in its turn 
has been translited from some Greek or Byzantine original, now 
lost: as only the treatises collected by Foerster hove survived. 
There is no doubt, therefore, that, through this physiognemic trea- 
tise, embodied in Bar Hebraeus’ renowned work on witticiem, we 
are able to revonstruct a new type of Greek physiognomic tract, 
which bears a certain resemblance to Pseudo-Polemon, and repre- 
sents, In my opinion, a state anterior to that of the author just 
mentioned. 

T have found another phyaiognomie treatise in the Syriac lan- 
guage on ff. 9 and 9" of the Syriac MS, or 5442 of the British 
Museum (G. Margoliouth, Descriptive List of Syriao and eee 
shunt MSS. in the British Museum goquired since 1873, L 
1899, p. 49). 

19 JAOS 49 
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This MB. is mostly a collection of works on astrology, derived 
entirely trom @ Greek original and is written in a very peculiar 
and confused liand. It is on paper, contains 153 folios, and is in 
amall 4°. It belongs probably to the XVIth or XVIIth centuries. 
The text is in Very poor condition. 

(b=aol So. 70-8 9° 

? bo somes bas of Bolly lej wa sok! bo 
Tee A Inssm ddin Be hnaner noehck Kea oak 
PR pe lola le os 

patedly ot! Hecate Seach ST homo. —atete Linson 
ro} exh! ., je Hoa Stoo 
teens [AST 5 |boscese b.usols 


a coos S| bse) | .5 eo ets .,1m) > wld 
$Caws fiat dome boas Mose Gatawhas 


as ooh} boas te atone 
Pew) Lace oat bo! has ab LT § 


._ RCRA Bo Dy PE PEIN eS, cc, 
Spadsore P Cet oy (ks. wok! do 


Liosees pepe ee Ruacs aa 
Thm pos (Koes [hanes ines Les elk! 


TRANSLATION . 
Signification of Characters 

L. This ia a bald-headed (man), who haa between his shoulder. 
hindes o hong standing upright. Such (a man) is perverted, (o 
man) who dies not stand by one word, and in whom there Is no 
trith, and (who) is unfaithin) even to God. 

2 The fat ones, and those with «a great body, are frivolous. 
They always mourn and sre far from fear. 

%. Those whose bodies and legs are long and have no hair are 
false and constantly awear false oaths. 

4 - And those who shake their heads, although there is no move- 
ment in them, are thinking bad thonghts, and are hatching had 
plota. 
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5, And those who have stiff legs are bad... .suddenly they get 
6. And those whose finger nails are wasting away are seeking 


7. Those who are tall, thim, and whose head is a little eom- 
pressed, are rich and do not tonverse with women, 

8. Those whose eves are small and blue, and are not able to 
look st the sky, are bad, and are having bad thoughts, and the mid- 
dle (?).. . contentious, rebellious. 

9. Those who are big, and whove bodies are withered, and whose 
eyebrows are strong, curse one another, are seeking lust, are 
thieves, commit adultery, and there is no fear of God in them. 


As to the Syriac text, [ have to remark that the MS. has in the 
title instead of [Aoaal, LAs! But | Sst dors not mean any- 
thing in this connection, an it is impossible for me to conceive what 
relation there can be between a physiognomic treatise and foxes. 
I have therefore assumed that | Ss! isa corruption of some other 
word, probably of (Kcusl which has sometimes, accoriling to 
Brockelmann (Lexicon Syriacum, Berlin 1895, p. 402), also the 
meaning of indoles, qualities of the mind and charucter, being the 
plural feminini generis of el derived from the well known 
Syringe root eal Which meana rectus fuat, stabilia fust, that which 
fs seltled, stable, steady, jized, firm, steadfast, in opposition to 
What ia changeable, The qualities of the mind and character of a 
Person are something that is ingrained in his nature, and depend 
on his whole physical and psychical structure and constitution, 
and are unchangeable, fixed and stable. Such qualities can there- 
fore be called appropriately {kms in the Syriac language. Brock- 
elmann quotes Zc. only two passages from Syriac authors, pur- 
porting to bear this meaning of [Azelf : 

1. ephoal mew 05) ak joel (W. Wright, The Book of Kali- 
lah and Dimaah translated from Arabic into 8 yriac, Oxford-Lon- 
don, 1884, p.390, 1. 25). On page 58, 1, 18, of the same book, occurs 
the pammurs {R-sol No.5 [aSsoy bearing the same meaning, 
but it ia not quoted by Brockelmann, 

#. fasom 0 ofenops tds poy boson I loo) bio bony Ll 
ot el pete OL OGo} eS oh po rook Mah pa 

Amodse [Kodoy Buses Ivo [ens [his ook loo Lo I pose 
ehos loo Lose po is.59 [bsoen OMS off. 5320 2 leu 
Jeo twos paesey Likes por Caas bao 
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(The Book of Governors, the Historia Monastica of Thomas, 
Bishop of Marga, edited by E. A. Wallis Budge, Lonilon, 1893, 
Vol. 1, p. $46, 1.16.) In the English translation of the editor, Le. 
Vol. OU, p. 627; “What wise tian ever posseased the rendy dis- 
position [to receive} all men like poto him’? For those who had 
never seen him distinguished and recognized him at once from the 
report of lis characteristic qualities, the agreeable appearance, 
the gentle word, the measured step, the bent head with his gaze 
fixed upon the ground, and his stooping position, when meditating 
upon the Holy Scriptures, at such times as he was free from the 
service bf the monastery.’ In this passage [Acse! means, there- 
fore, not qualities of the mind ‘oad character, but only exterior 
tharndteristits, wiz, the appearnoece, the step, the position, ete., cer 
tain qualities, thorefore—provided we ean call thom eo—which enn 
be reckoned rather among the onucia (Aristotle, Physiognomika, 
ed. TR, Foerster in Seriplores, ete., p. 5 [p. 805 ed. Bekker] et pas- 
sim }—in Syriac Csyoos, 28 we shall see later on, of Greek physi- 
ognomival science, and not among those whieh correspond to the 
mmyizia in the mind of m person, ta iv ry dtavola aa Aristotle 
(Foerster, Lo. p. 16) is supposed to have written, The latter 
are the jadoles, which are the cause of 1a quemd mathyuorrm, the 
objects of plysiognomica! seience, [Nel cannot therefore have 
this specio! meaning in our title, as our treatise ix a collection of 
signa on or of characteristic qualitics of the mind and character. 

The same Thomes of Marga employs {hosol in the same book 
in the meaning of indoles, Vol. I, p. 292, 1.4: oids hs 
pete oul [kool Vol IT, 622: *‘And because Pus A MUN 
laeteingy ill wieddm...."" 7 should prefer to translate all good 
qualities of mind and character, Vol. I, p.325: apsoly Mul oot foo 
loos! socudy Leds ihe ilo. uy [isos [isha Lau,“ 
wohy Lats odKensco Cesoosy Bul mousey .do: [Kozol pods 
Vol. iL 569, “From these, according to what say the holy writers 
on the ascetic nnd monnstie life, is propagated in the God-loving 
heart every work upon which as by stories the spiritual building 
riseth.** It is clear that }k-uol has not the meaning of work, but 
of good qualities of the mind and character. 

The Tiexewris Syracus of R. Payne Smith dooa not register 
this meaning of (ks) (Vol IT, col. 4488), although some of the 
pasanges quoted there could be enaily und correctly interpreted in 
this sense: theosty GRouoh eo puto Aulsso) fond -s! 
(Saneti Ephraem hymat ef sermones, ed. Lamy 1229) ; quantum- 
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vis cavcis praeposterae videantir Dei disposifiones. It would be 
better to any (ha characteristic qualities of the Godhead. 


ata TY thew to ocokse ssl yo pa oh 

Seed Liss j bool of boa) y ljeom go jhe 
Sencts Bokriem Syri opera omnia, ed. Assemanus ITT 210 t; Ez 
pia precor animes scolerum conscientia eppressos, nullaque post 
hoc concede maculart culpa, dirulos muros restitue, fuoque adver- 
sus oppugnatores proesidio in posterum praesta tutes. Quae- 
cumgua nobis bene constituta sunt expolire ef ornare, né, quacse, 
absisias, dones ad primum, quem dedisti, decorem, reducas.”" I 
think there is no doubt that Axo), has here the meaning of indoles 
and not of that quiccumyue nobis bene conslifula sunt. 


thiol) shoe ulpuse) 
bel acco [Leo 
hres’ Lew Sole 

thi pa [Mooi [hiooles 


Ebed-Jesu Sobonsis Carmina Selecta ex libra Paradisus Eden, 
ed. H. Gismondi, Bergli 1888, p. 47: “‘Cansiones meae conversed 
fuerunl in lamentationes, at mors corrumpit (corpora) affabre 
‘consiructa, cf commulavil gaudium meum in moerorom of pabu- 
luin vermibus foctus eum." Tt would fit better, I think, the 
thoughts and sentiments of 'Abbd-"Isho, if we translated (Aras) 
with good oualities of wind and character. 

No more proof, it seems to me, is needed to demonstrate that i 
Syrine literature we meet with the word [Atusl also in the sense 
af qualitics of mind and character. My emendation of LAs into 
{K=so0l is therefore on that account at least possible. It very prob- 
ably: hita the truth, as this meaning of (K&asl fits very well in the 
context. 

But this ia not the only word I have changed in the title. The 
MS, has Ixyos, instend of bxyote, But loyota only can be the 
translation of the corresponding Greek word eypacia: or onpeu- 
oris; that is signs or significations. At first sight everybody would 
of course translate nye, of the MS. with freatise, But Lyon 
has never this meaning. lsjon, Or lsjooa, & Shaphel form of 
‘has, according to the Thesaurus Syriacus (Col. 1562-1563), ‘the 
meanings of 

1. signum, indictum, symbolum, onuacia, onueioos, cupbotoy, 

onpsioy ; 
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significatio, netificalic, indicalio, narratic, notitia, demon- 
atratia ; 

coneteludo, familiaritas ; 

catalagus, index ; 

praddicatia, 

It would be, therefore, very tempting to give to Ixton the 
meaning of significatio, notificalio, etc., but similar treatises of ne 
trological and palmomantical content hnve Glinost alwaye [x yeo"a, 
corresponding exactly to onjecoicn or onpucimoeic. 

Brockelmann (Lericon Syriacum 145) registers also the mean- 
ing porfontum, quoting the Syriac version of Psendo-Callisthenes, 
ed Budge, 1899, pp. 8-17, 

Brockelmann'sa quotation, however, is ineorrect. Laseoe in the 
passage cited must be corrected. We have to read l.axon, that is 
taorayy of the Creek ‘Original, See Le. p. 60 note. Portent in the 
tranalation of Budge ja the English version of {L{ and not of 
Laroon 

2 cowb.| bo. I think that ley referred to a picture in the 
2. way, the MS. hos ? 

3. [sboote, MS. ej I 

6. Plecste, AIS. Esecslo. 

Il. Jao, MS. Xo)(?). 

if. MB... - juan, perhaps Bulhies, but I do not see what 
Meaning bilduas can i in this context, 

1G. fads ~dule, MS. [pey.... i.e. 

16. Ise, MS. .., . on 

L foie, MS. tL 
6. MS. fsse, 1 am not able to suggest a correction. 
1. Lugs, MS. Lots 


be 


oN ge ge 


I thank Professor R Gottheil, of  Gstunitia University, New 
York City, for having made jt possible for me to see gome of the 
hook quoted, in the New York Publis Library, and in the Colum- 
bia University Library, during my stay in New York. 

[The Editors have also to thank Professor Gottheil for prepar- 
ing the manuseript for the press.) 


A DEMOTIC FOLK-TALE THE BASIS OF GOETHE'S 
‘DER ZAUBERLEHRLING'’ 


Gerarp Austonw ReicuLixg 
New Youre Crry 





Tris courtors and significant ballad, which Goethe wrote about 
ihe same time that he produced ‘Die Braut von Kormth'’ (4-6 
June, 1797) and ‘Der Gott und die Bajadere’ (9 June, 1797), 
is exactly paralleled by the prose story from Lucian's Philop- 
soudes’ (§ § 33-37), Suloderdgs @ “Amoraw. 

Diintzer® has pointed out that the plot of ‘Die Brant von 
Korinth’ strongly resembles the fragmentary ghost-story which 
begine the MWepi Gavpnctev of Phiegon of T'ralles,* and the origm 
of ‘Der Gott und die Bajadere’ is manifestly a legend concern- 
ing Indra, for whom Goethe substitutes Siva' (Mahideva = 
Siva). So we should not hesitate to look far afield for the 
strange story which Goethe has yersified in ‘Der Zauberlehrling.’ 

In the following comparison I have written opposite the Ger- 
man verses of the ballad some of the most obvious analogies from 
the Greek prose tale. A careful perusal of the two texts will 
convines any reader that they treat of exactiy the same topic. 

orrespondences could easily be increased 
na the stories are yori the same, 

As can be ascertained from the early part of Tacian’s narra- 
tive this usnally well-informed writer derives the anecdote from 
Egypt. From works like Uspi rps Svpays Geom we see that Lucian 
was a deep student of folk-lore and un accurate one. Thero is no 
reason to doubt him here despite his own scepticism as to super- 
natural matiers, The raconteur of the Greek story tells us he 
experienced the adventures related as a young man, while trav- 
elling in Egypt to broaden his mini. 








‘Ed. Tenbner, 1896, 8, 117-119, 

tErldufermmgen ge dem deulechen Alossikern, von Uelerich Diinteer: 
Gocthes Balladen ond Gedichte, 

4 Historiarum Mirabilium Soriptores, Johannes Meursing, Hlovir edition, 
Leyden J622. Phiegon ed; Xylander. Sub init. text. Phieg. 

‘A. F, J. Remy, Influence of India and Persia on the Poetry of Germany. 
N. ¥. 1001. Pp. 20 £ 


— Gerard Alston Reichling 


Ho went up the Nile to Coptos after ‘taking in’ the yoea! 
colossi of Mamnon, and wos doabtless prepared for anything 
afer exporiencing the then inexplicable effects of the sun's rays 
on the eroded granite or diorite of the mighty imagen. A man 
from Memphis, clean aheven, in seropolously neat linen, intel. 
leetual, wpeaking barbarous Greek, falls in with the here on the 
Fiver-boat, Our young friend has beard tall tales aa to the 

(rons doings af this ‘ssered priest’ (lepeqmppurss) or scribe, 
Ha is sald to have mastered all the lore of Eayot. to: have 
lived years in the subterranean shrines, and to have been gpe- 
clally instructed hy Tein, Hie name is Neyxpert, probably Greek 
for womething like Neb-Sekhem, ‘lord of power," ‘all powerful." 
He ewima unharmed among the crocodiles, straddles them in the 
water, and they fawn about him like pet dogs For they os woll 
a6 he are sacred to Sebk, Khons or Khnwin, lord of the cool 
walory. 

Gradually priest and tourist become sequainted and the former 
reveals the arenna of Egyptian coamogony to the latter, Then 
ho invites the young man to his aubterranean cell, urging im to 
leave all the servants behind in Memphis as they will not need 
them in his snbterranean shade, Then the hoews-porus immar- 
talizad by Goethe begins. The hierophant takew the bolt of the 
door of the underground dwelling, the broom or the pestle, decks: 
it out with raga, pronounses an in¢antation and lo! we have a 
perfectly good hewer of wood and drawer of miter, waiter, or 
what not, ho serves un noislealy and swiftly. 

Despite the prinst's jealousy our hero loarms pari of the incan- 
tatlon (it is trieyTlabic) and, whon the master is out, determines 
to try his power, He repeats the syllables over the pestle or 
teem decked oni ae described, snd thé watercarrier works 
with ¥im, titil the inandation threatens to wweep the house or 
dwelling atvar. Now, a# in Goethe, ho tries to atop the zealous 
sntamaton, bat, not knowing the counter-charm, his words have 
no effect, He becomes excited und tries violence, seizing an ax 
and @plitting the automaton in two. This method of ‘simple 
fieaion " Pilsiten’ for nents dn eee 


he ner mare in im pecie he t, ‘the 
thin air. 
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The above is o free paraphrase of Lucian's story. A study 
of the Greek text and the German ballad will demonstrate the 
legitimacy of « close comparison, Critical elements, like the 
absence of the master, tho decking out of the broom in rngs, 
the man-like antomaton, fetching and carrying, the inundation, 
the assault with the ax, the intervention of the master are com- 
mon to Lucian and Goethe and prove that the plot is the same. 

‘Now in the demotic stories of Khamuna (edited by (iriffitha)," 
the voyages np the Nile from Memphis to Coptea, where in the 
eceneee 35 tee non Maroareiee See are 








improbable es the adventure of Lucian’s raconteur which bas 
been made familiar to the modern world by Goethe. 

Among other things Setne gradually sinks inte the earth after 
losing his game to Ne-Nefer-ka-Piah, Ahure vanishes, the Pthi- 
opin wizard and Negress cause the heavens to turn blood-red, 

a great block of granite floats over thy head of Pharaoh, ete., 
Ssa:inttaa ne GE Stet ead tha wines After the Ethiopian 
has produced flames in the palace, for instance, Hor, the eon of 
Paneshe, brings on an inundation to extinguish therm. 

At the time of writing Ihave not ben able to investigate the 
great Demotic Corpus of Spiegelberg* but | have no doult from 
the above story from [acian that some Demotio acholar will 
unearth a magical text treating of the outomaton-theme at the 
haain of Goethe's tallad. Tt haa been my intantion here only to 
eal) attention to the probable provenienes of the maginal legend 
handed a0 wonderfully by Goethe. The eompariann with 
Lurian’s story is pew as for.an I know, Aas to the trisyllabic 
incantation, we Jearn from Erman’ and Heltzenatein' thet soch 
formulas a4 Serapis, Sokar (Demotie from Skr, god of silenre), 
were comme in Dermotic incantations, 





1 F-3s! GOR Shorten. af the High Feieeti of Semephlis: ermmd vey, 
Ae 

"Sptegelberg, Demotiaehe Stwlies, contains among other things fragmmmia 
of = demotic Volkepos strongly reminiecrat in parta of the Tlomarie poeme 
(or-ealled ‘Petulmstie Cycle‘), 

"Erman, Genchichie Aegpptens. p, 124. 

* Reiteenstein, Poimandres, & g., p. 08, 104, 194-5, etn. 


Hat der alte Herenmeister 

Sich doch eitmal weghageben ! eo! 6 ude Byers 

Und nun sollen seine Geister 

Aweh nach meinen Willen Ieben. 

Gelng Wort’ und Werke 

Merk’ ick ni! jen Branch, wa Gd wore udp Andee detours ray 
Und mit Gelsteaytiirlos deghit, fs &) thurdAlader, exeble te 
Tu! ick Wander auch. emntenny inmorrdy, | 
Und mum komm, du alter Besen, 

Nimm die achlochten Lompenbiillen! — sde jay Me rip Meas § rd edpyilpor # ea! 
Bist achon lange Knecht gewesen; Th Crapor wipes iperion frerde 


Obes sel in Koptt 


Soll das ganm Hans erannfen? 
Beh" ich fiber jode Schwelle 
Ein vrerrochter Been, 
Der nicht boren will! 
Stock, dor dn gawesen, 


Mit dem seharfen Belle epatien. 


Boht, da kommt er achleppead wiedar! 


Wie ich mich nur auf dich werfe, 
Gleich, o Kobold, liegst du ninder; 
‘Eruchend trifft die glatte Bchirfe. 
Wahrlich, bray jetroffen! 
Seht, er ivt entzweil 
‘Und gon kann ich hoffen, 
Vad ich atme frat! 

Webs! webs! 


Heide Toile 

Stahn in Elle 

Schon ale Rnechte 

Vallig fertig in die Hihe! 
"In die Ecko, 
Hew! Hesen! 
Seid's geweeen,. 


vara érydhe drain fadifew reir AXkunr 


dwuchovdGras rhe oleiew fears ouwlrye, 


oo. VOW oft om wilt Gee... 


akgedpor rh sckepipor, ark. 


afleqr Acdue duccderte Th Peeper oli dee 
aipy: va Ai, dudrepes Td pelpot, dugapdéat 
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PORTRAIT PAINTING AS A DRAMATIC DEVICE IN 
SANSERIT PLAYS 
Naw Youre (irr 


JupNG FROM THE MANY mNsrances of portrall painting in 
Sanskrit literature, the art was apparently «a very common 


accomplishment. It is interesting to examine the extensive use 


to which it has been put as a dramatic device im the ae 
Kiilidisa employs it in Sakuntal&é and Miiavikignimitra; 
vabhiiti, m Malatimidhava and the Uttara-riima-carita, ea in 
Ratnivali and Nigananda, and Raéjasekhara in Viddhaéalibhai- 
jika. 

In Malavikignimitra’ the actual episode of the painted por- 
trait takes place the day before the play opens, but the retailing 
of the occurrence by one maid to another serves to introduce the 
plot which is in most part developed from it. The previous day 
the Queen had gone to the picture-gallery to inspect a recently 
finished picture which had been painted by a court painter. It 
wns & group, the Queen surrounded by ber attendants, among 
them Malavika. As the Queen is looking at the picture the King 
comes into the room and seats himself beside her. When he 

sees Malaviki in the picture he asks, ‘What is the name of the 
girl, that I have not sean before, standing near you in the pic- 
aed The Queen pays no attention to him and he repeats his 

stion. Still abe does not answer, but hor young sister finally 
solntinans the information that it is Milavikii, The King makes 
a mental note of this fact, and the Queen very shortly has cause 
to regret ever having had the picture painted. 

In Sakuntali* the purpose of the painting is quite different, 
and yet it serves to assist in the reuniting of the King and his 
lost beloved. In Act 6, Sinumati, a nymph, is sent by Sakun- 
talii’s celestial mother to discover the real state of the King’s 
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feelings. The King, in his despair over the loss of Sakuntali, 
has painted a portrait of her as he first saw her at the hermitage, 
The nymph makes herself invisible and watches his actions and 
listens to his lamenting as he gazes upon the portrait, There is 
no doubt in the bymph’s mind after this scene, and we have 
évery reason to think that upon her report to the mother of 
Saknntali that celestial lady was quite willing that her daughter 
should again be united to her husband. 

In Act 2 of RatnivalF the hersine, Sagarika, paints: the por- 
trait of the King on a tablet in order to soothe her seeret longings 
his love. One of the Queen’s maids, who is a friend of 
Sigarika, discovers her with the picture and in turn paints her 
portrait beside that of the King. The two giris are frightened 
away by.a monkey and in their haste leave the painted tablet 
in the summerhouse. A little later it is found by the King and 
the Vidtishaka and, of course, the King is at once smitten with. 
overpowering love. The Queen, nfortunately for the lovers, lias 
selected just this time to come to the summer-house, The Vidii- 
uhala hides the tablet under his gurment and later drops it in 
front of the Queen, protending it ia an accident. The. Queen 
gees the two portraits and takes in the whole situation at a glance 
Her anger brings a train of events which finally result in the 
imprisonment of the heroin till the end of the play. Then it 
ig revealed that she is of high birth and may legitimately marry 

The portrait is alinost the canse of ‘a tragedy in Act 2 of the 
Naigananda* The heroine, concealed behind am aSoka tree near 
& sandal-creeper, sees the Prince, with whom she has fallen so 
violently in love, drawing a portrait upon a moonstone sbnt. 
The Prince talks to the Vidishaka of his love for the maiden he 
has drawn, and the lieroine, thinking he has plaved his affections 
upon some other maiden, tries to hang herself with the end of a 
creeper. The Prinve hears the eries of & serving maid and 
reaches the spot in time. When he learns of the attempted 
soicide he leads the heroine to the moonstone seat and shows her 
her own portrait, which quite convinces her of his love. 











*Tr. and ed. Sri Chandra Chakravarti (1902), pp, 95-191, 


“Tr. Palmer Boyd (1872), pp. 20-87, 'Tr, and ed. Pundit Nobin Chundra 
Vidyaraing (1875), pp. 114-38. 
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We have two portraits in Mialatimiidhava* Each of the 
lovers is portrayed by the other, 

The fathers of the youth and maiden have been life-long 
friends and have agreed that when their children grow up they 
shall be united in marriage, When the play opens the King has 
just demanded of his minister, MAlati’s father, that the girl be 
given im marriage to his favorite. In order not to incur the dis- 
pleasure of his sovereign, the father, with the help of the girl’s 
nurse, devises a plan whereby the youthful pair may be thrown 
together and fall in love of their own accord. Then by seeming 
to comply with the King’s command he hopes to foree Milati and 
Midhava into o marriage without his consent. In this way he 
will be blameless in the King’s eyes. 

As Milatj’s nurse, who is » Buddhist priestess, is also Ma- 
dheva's preceptress, this plan is comparatively eaxy, Madhava 
is sent frequently on errands past Mialuti’s home. Thay see 
each other and the attraction is mutual, but each is ignorant of 
the state of the other's feelings. Malati paints a picture of the 
youth to console herself. Her foster sister, who is in. the scheme 
of the father and nurse, manages to have the picture shown to 
Madhava by his servant. He eannot doubt the reason for 
Mialati's making the portrait and is easily persuaded by his 
friend to paint one of her, When a maid comes to demand the 
return of the picture made by Malati, the one Madhava has just 
painted is given her instead. She takes this to her mistress and 
the understanding is complete. The trials do not end bere but 
the portraits have served to assure the lovers that their love is 

Even in the Uttara-rame-carita® where, at first thought, we 
should searcely expect it, we find painting used, quite differently, 
it is true, but still in a definite way as a device. It is through 
seeing the experiences of Rima and herself portrayed upon the 
walls of the garden, that Siti becomes filled with longing to 
wander in the forest and bathe in the Ganges. Thus, through 
this journey to satisfy her longing, her exile is easily aecom- 
plished. 

"Tr. H. H. Wilson, val. @, Bd od, pps 17-88. Fa. Mangesh Rimakrishna 


Telang (1802), pp. 17-48, 67-9, 
‘Tr. H. H. Wilson, vol. 1, 2d od., pp. 205-206. 
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In the Viddha-silabhafijiki’ of RAjaéekhara the King a 
beautiful maiden in o dream, or rather sees her in his apartment 
and thinks he is dreaming. The next morning, to calm his mind 
distracted by the vividness of the supposed dream, the Vidi- 
shaka takes him to the picture gallery. here he sees two por- 
traits and o statue of the maiden he beheld the night before. 
He belicves now that the dream-maiden is real, and seta about to 
find her, 

The threa plays, Vikramorvasi, Mrechakatiki and Karpfra- 
mifijari have each a mention of « portrait, bik thay kes sine sissd 
aa o dramatic device. 

In Vikramorvas?’ the Vidislaka suggests to the King that he 
paint a portrait of the nymph, but the King replies that it would 
do no good as his eyes art so filled with tears that he could not 
ace it, 

At the beginning of Act 2 of the Mrechakatiki® Vasantasgeni 
is discovered painting a picture of Carudatta; at the beginning 
of Act 4 she is diseovered gazing upon it, but it Is not nsed to 
develop the plot, 

In Act 2 of Karpfiramniijari the King states that he cannot 
paint a picture without the heroine appearing pon it- 

ln) gem athe Sapa egw Slade 
not olways done with brushes and wet points, but sometin 
with pieces of colored earth or a colored drawing pencil. But 
the verb likh is used when either a brush or penell is employed 








"Tr. Gray, F408 vol. 7, pp, 28-84. 
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BLOOD REVENGE AND BURIAL RITES IN ANCIENT 
ISRAEL 
Moszs BUTTENWIFeEn 


GOETHE, in speaking of jaws and legal rights, says that they 
are transmitted from age to age like an eternal disease. I have 
often wondered if Goethe, were he living today, would not 
extend his remark to some of our most firmly rooted Biblical 
theories, which for over half a century have found their way 
from one Biblical commentary or textbook inte another, with- 
out their validity ever being questioned. One of these theories 
pertains to the condition under which a murder is supposed to 
have heen subject to hlood-revenge: Biblical scholars have 
been wont to hold that in ancient Israel bloodshed called for 
vengennod daily when the murdered person was left unburied, 
or, in Biblical plirassolozy, when his blood was left uncovered, 
unabsorbed by the earth, Oonspicuons in the confusion caused 
by this erroneous view is the prevailing interpretation of Job 
16, 15: 

PPT. DIO Tt INTO DIN ON PT- 


The firet part of this verse, ‘Let not earth cover my blood,’ 
is invariably explained to mean that Job prays that, when he 
dies, his blood, 1. «. his body, may be left unburied to appeal to 
Heaven for vengeance for liis premature and unjust death. In 
line with this interpretation the second part of the verse is as 
a rule translated: ‘And let my ery have no reatitg-place,” anid 
is explained to mean that Job prays that his pest mortem cry 
for vengeance may not he intercepted, but that it may penetrate 
unto, Gol. This translation of the second half-verse, it may 
readily be seen, is unfounded, for in addition to the fact that 
the. interpretation reads far more into resting-place than the 
word can possibly imply, there is the for weightier objection 
that O15 does not mean resting-plece at all, either in Hebrew 
or in any of the cognate languages, The translation of the 
AV "Anil let my ery have no place,’ is decidedly superior to 
that adopted by the RV and the exegetes. But this is a minor 
point compared with the fact that, even if the notion on which 








the prevailing interpretation of the verse is based were a real, 
instead of « purely imaginary one, it would have no relevancy 
to the ease in question; for since Job was threatened, not with 
a violent, but with m natural death, from disease at the 
hund of God, it is obvious that his death, howeyar premature 
andl unjust, wes not a case for blood-revenge. Ji is absurd to 
represont Job as appealing to God to avenge his nnjust. deaith— 
avenge it on whom! on God Himself? The situation wonld be 
quite different from that met with luter on in the chapter where 
Job, ‘praying for his vindication, appeala from the God who 
has mercilessly smitten him to the God of love and eom- 
passion—the God of his. faith, The derisive pout ix that 
neither in Israel nor among any other people of ancient times 
did the notion exist thar violent death ealled for vengeance only 
a8 long as the blood remained uncovered, or, whut is the same 
thing, as long as the wlain one was left unburied. 

As in pre-Mohammedan Arabia, so in Isrnel, blood-revenge 
wis sought for those slain in blood-fouda or for those doliber. 
aiely murdered (and at one time also for those killed without 
premeditation or design), irrespective of whether the alain per- 
sot) was duly buried or not. Thus Joab avenged the blood of 
hia brother Asahel on Abner after Asahol’s remains had heen 
huried.* Further, David on his death-bed énjoined wpon 
Solomon to avenge the blood of Abner (alain thirty years pre- 
viously), and of Amasa, on their slayer Joab (for David him- 
self it would have been too risky m mutter to seek vengeance for 
either of them); yet of Abner wo are told that he was buried 
immediately after his death, and moreover that the burial] care: 
Hionies were performed by the king and the entire nation.® 
Note finully that in the story of Genesis about Cain's being 
called to account for the blood of his brother crying for venge 
ance, commonly quoted in support of the prevailing interpre 
tation of Job 16. 18, the very opposite is stated, that Abel's 
blood had been absorbed by the earth: “Be thon eursed from 
the ground which opened ita mouth to receive the blood of thy 
brother from thy hands’ (Gen. 4, 10-11), 

Of the abundant proof to the same effect in Arabic literature 


‘OF. 2 Sam. 2 14-92) 3. 27, 80, 
“Ot, 8 Sam. 8.29 f, 01-39; 1 Ki 2.5 ¢, 31 4. 
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it will suffice to mention: (1) the instances narrated in Sirai 
Antar of the custom of killing prisoners from the hostile tribe 
on the grave of a slain kinsman in revenge for his death? (2) 
The notion that the grave of o slain person remains dark as 
long as his death has-not been avenged, but that when avenged 
it becomes bright. This notion is referred to in the following 
verses from Humiisa : 

‘Abdallah, when his day of death came, 

Accept no blood-noney from them for my murder, 

Accept neither foals nor ealves from them, 

That I may not be left ina dark house (fi daitin muzlimin) 

on Sa‘da." 


($) And finally we have to mention a notion that supplements 
the preceding one—a notion very ¢omman in Arabic litersture— 
that the body of a slain person whose death has not been 
avenged is turned to a bird (called Admat) which at night-time 
cries at, of from, his grave: ‘Give me to drink, give me to 
drink!" (wiz., vengeance-blood), and which flies Way as eoon 
as its thirst for vengeance has been satisfied” 

It will be noted that the lines cited from Humésa 1, p. 106 £., 
mention expressly that Abdallah, whose blood-revenge is urged, 
resis in his grave on Sa‘da, Still more explicit (to mention 
one of the many other examples to this effect) is the poem of 
Miswar ben Sijada (i. p. 119 £.). The poet begins by stating 


*“(¥. I, Goldziber, Muhammedanische Studien, 1, pp. 243 ¢. and 246 ff. 
of the prisoners killed does not invalidate thair bearing on the question at 
fests. 


“G. G. Freytag, Hamasap Carmina, 1, p. 106, ¥. 4; p. 107, ¥, 1, The 
proper moaning of bajé in the last verse ia ‘grave: Arubic has this yy 
aifie meaning of bajé in common with all other Semitic languages, 

‘Of, Hamdea, 1, p. 453, ¥. 7, and Preytag’s exhaustive commants on both 
this verse and oo 400, 7. 1 in vol. 3, pt. 2 p. 1¢4 f., and p. 72, where 
Proytag cites FirieibAdi (mn elucidation of the notion nndertying tho demth- 
bird called Admaj; cf. olao 1, p. 850, +, 6, where this notion ie referred 
to aguin. Doughty, drabia Deserta, 1, 168, ond Wellksusen, Besta des 
drabiechea Heidentume, 84 od. p, 185, confoonill the death bird Admat, 
which Intoresta us here, with the death-bird named ¢ada", ‘The latter wns 
believed to ise from the head, or rather the brain (the seat of the socal) 
of a dead person after the body had decomposed. 
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circumstantially that his father, whose death he is determined 
jo uvenge; lies on Mt. Kuwaikib in his grave duly built of earth 
‘The two Arabic notions mentioned a moment ago, regarding 
the slain whose death has not been avenged, are of importance 
as showing thut blood-revenge among the Semites:was governed 
‘by the sume primitive belief as in ancient Greeoe—the belied 
that the souls of thes who have met a violent death, the 
Buuotivarn aa they are called in late Greek literature, cannot 
find rest in the nether world, but are condemned to haunt the 
earth as wretched spirits until their death has been duly 
‘avenged on their slayers.* Though we have no express slate 
ment to that effect, there can be no doubt that the same belief 
prevailed in Israel, the more so sinee there is a striking simi- 
larity between the Isrneliti¢h and Greek practices pertaining to 
blood-revenge, as also between the burial rites of the two coun 
tries, ‘This similarity ia not at all surprising when we remember 
that these rites and beliefs belong to the stock of religious 
notions and practices common to all nations. The differences 
ar pot essential; they pertain merely to the loval coloring. 
In proof of my thesia the following particulars may be pointad 
out. In both Greeen and Israel tlie right, or rather the duty, 
of seeking blood-revénge was primarily incumbent on the next 
of kin of the wurderéi person, but in course of time it beeame 
the prerogative of the state. It is important to note, however, 
{hat the estate did not exercise this right, any more than the 
next of kin had done, with a view to satisfying offended jnative, 
but solely for the purpose of appessing the unhappy spirit of 
the slain one and stilling its thirst for vengeanes. In both 
eountries, the prime interest. of the state in exercising eontrol 
ever blood-revenge was to determime whether a murder was a 
premeditated act of imalive. or whether it was purely invoiun- 
tary and accidental, As long as blood-revenge was: the exclu- 
sive right of the kin of the person killed, the motive ancl 
cireumstances of the homicide were negligible factora; the mere 
fact of being responsible, however unwittingly, for the person's 
death constituted a Lawful case for blood-revenge, as we know 
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from Homer in the case of Greeee,’ and from the Deuteronomic 
and Priestly homicidal laws in the case of Israel," not to speak 
of the abundant evidenes to the same effect: in Arabian history. 

To remedy this. evil, the baneful consequences of which are 
strikingly ilinstrated im the continuous blood-fends of early 
Arabia, the state instituted trial for murder, This meant in 
Greece" ond Israel’? alike that thenceforward the puniahment. 
for gecidental homiride was temporary exile, but in the case of 
wilfal murder and manslaughter the right to take blood-revenge 
was still eoneeded to the next of kin’ ‘This shows that the 
duty of blood-revenge waa as binding as ever—a conelnsion 
which ig farther borne out by the regulations pertaining ta 
homicide in the Biblical jaws I mentioned » moment ago. It is 
speeified that, if the person guilty of accidental homicide left 
his place of exile before the expiration of his term, the victim's 
next of kin might legitimately kill him2" And from another 
specification itis to be inferred that the next of kin was not 
held necountable if he took blood-revenge on the involuntary 
slayer before he surrendered to the court of justice.” That in 
Greeve, too, the kinsmen of the one nccidentally slain were free 
to take vengeanee if the slayer returned from oxile before lis 
term was up, may be deduced from the fact that at the expira- 
tion of his term they were obliged to forgive him and to permit 
fis return to the country. The one pelnt in which the Greek 











"Bee Ei. Rohde, Peyeche, Seelencult and Cnsterbichbeitaplowhe der (rie 
chin, 4th od. 1. 200 f., 206. 

* Cf, Nu, 25, WoT. Dent. 19. 6; Josh, 26, 3 ff. 

"See Hokie, pp. cit. 1. 268, 

“Heo No. dow, 22-26, 88; Dent. tb. wwe dot: Jos ih evo O48, 
oleo below, note 25, where it will be shown ihnt tenieshment of the slayer 
from bis home¢ommmity to une of the refugerities is to be clamsed ns 
exile. 

* Boe Nu. ib. vv. 16-21; Deut. i, yy, 11-12. Of the older sources which 
stan vidence that taking Wond-revange wae primarily the right of th 
hit of kin, compare especially 2 Sam, 14, #11. In Greece the old right 
déitha Shisasels te Vhiasuraade wal ‘Vhaigiiied te the ertent ie of allowmg 
them to act asia eort of promeuting: attorney in the murder trial; a) 
Rote, op. cif, 1. 203 ff. 205. 

Bee Sv, ihe-w. S007. 

= Soe Deut ib, , 

“Bee Philippi, Areopag und Epheten, p. 115 £, and Rohde, L e, 
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and the Hebrew homicidal law differed was that while the 
former allowed the kin of the person killed to grant his slayer 
immediate pardon and release from exile, whether with or with- 
out payment of blood-monsy,'* the Intter interdieted this 
practice®* Both laws had the same provision that in case of 
deliberate murder and manslaughter the crime should be 
expiated by the blood of the murderer; under no condition 
should blood-money be accepted.’ By this prohibition the 
older practice of accepting blood-money for wilful murder was 
made unlawful, This practice prevailed im the Greece of 
Homeric times, and evidently also in the Israel of preéxilic 
times, as may be concluded from the emphatic refusal of the 
Gibeonites to accept bleod-money for the crime perpetrated on 
them by Saul" Arabic literature too is full of references to 
thin practice,” which, in fact, was common to all peoples of 
ancient times. The motive by which the lawgivers were actu- 
ated in abslishing the older practice is expressed in the hom- 
cidal law of the Priestly Code: *Ye shall not desecrate the land 
wherein ye live, for bloodshed deseerates the land; and no 
expistion ean be made for the land for the blood shed in it 
except hy the blood of him who shed it; nor shall ya defile the 
iand in which yé live, wherein I abide.™ [t was the conse- 








“Soe Rohde, op. cit. 1. 266. 

“Bee No. 4b. ¥. 35. 

Sen Rohde, op. cil. 1. 260; Nu. i. v. HL. 

“Gee Rohde, op. of. 1. 261 £. 

- “See 2 Sam. 21. 4 Thin is the meaning of the generally insorrectly 
tranulated ynr2 off Sate Oy 2909 197 7'e Giver or gold cannot appea 
on in oor fend with Sau! and bis hooms;" note the coutinuntion 87 127 |e) 
ews ‘nor oan any in Tsrael (at large) appease ua;" OF) ew Oy 
UV2 afe qualificatives of 137;.0 to another example of 127 ["W with similsr 
meaning, ef, Jer, 8. 17 &Ty iT? ye ee ‘against which no charm will 
aruil_’ 

* Cf, «. g. tho versed cited above, p. 105 from Hamas, 1, 106 £., aleo 
fhe poem referred to of Miswur b. Sijada (ib, 119 £). Rofnsing the 
Allari, Miswar declares that it would be disgraceful were he to accept 
the blood-price from him whom his filial duty demands that he kill, Ina 
similar strain scceptance of blood-money te spoken of Hamvisa, 1, 195, +. 
25.106, vv. 2-3; 234, 1 22 (sehol.); and 236, 1. 4 (sehol.), 

"Ma. i, *. 38-f, That INT means ‘desecrate’ or "put the stigma 
of earrilegioumes on’ (the Iand), and not ‘pollute,’ follows from the 
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quences of unexpiated blood-guilt which the people feared in 
Greece and Isracl alike. The whole country might be visited 
with calamity if bloodshed were not duly avenged. The Books 
of Samuel tell that the land suffered famine for three years 
becaise of Sauls unavenged murder of the Gibeonites, 2 Sam. 
21, 1-6. Forther light is shed on this point by Greek sources. 
Both in early and In Inter Greek literature, the belief is met 
with that the soul of the murdered person, prevented from 
entering the realm of Hades and compelled to haunt the earth, 
wrenks ite wrath on all thoee who should have avenged the 
crime committed against it, but who did not. Greek literature 
is -full of stories: of the afflictions visited on people by those 
reams their wrath was believed to remain active even 

for generations.** The real import of our verses from the 
homicidal lnw of the Priestly Code will now be seen. In Israel 
as well aa in Grecee the prosécution and punishment for murder 
and manslaughter was at bottom a religious act." The view 
expressed in the two verses that bloudshed defiles the land we 
find) more explicitly stated in the works of the Greek orator 
Antipho: “The pieocpa of blood-guilt,’ he says, “pollutes the 
entire city; the murderer defiles by his presence all those who 
sit with him at the same talilé or live with him under the same 
roof, also the sanctuaries which he entera; in consequence 
dearth (dpepéu) und disaster (Svorvytis epdfae) will befall the 
eity."" Note that; as in the Biblical aveount of the suffering 
caused the laid on account of Saul’s blood-guilt against the 
Gibeonites, so in Antipho dearth [ts specifically mentioned as a 
consequence of unexpisted bloodshed. It is not possible here 
to enter into a full discussion of this idea. It ean only be 
briefly mentioned that as in Greece, so among the Semites, the 
notions and practices pertainitig to burial and bloodshed find 
their ultimate explanation in a once existent worship af 











Scab that the Inteer supplamentaty censsquense bb Mood-quill le vated in 
the following verse. Besides, this meaning of the Hif‘il agrees far better 
with the meaning of the ground-form ‘to be impiona’ and ‘to bo dese 
ernted.' 

“See Rahde, op. elt. 1, pp. 264-4, 260 2, 275 ff. 
Rohde, op. eit, L 267-875, 

™ Quoted by Eohde, oj. cit, 1. £75, note 2. 
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ehthoniv gods, chief among whom was Gaea or Mother Earth. 
She was dispenser of the produce of the soil and of life in gen- 
eral; above all it was her province to receive back into her lap 
the apieita.of the deceased. On all those who either directly or 
indirectly —prevented any of her children on them death from 
entering her realm she (in unison with the other chthonie gods) 
wreaked] vengeance by withholding the blessings of the soil =" 
We can now understand also the significance of the piseular 
enerifiee whieh, in case of an untraced murder, the Deuter- 
onomie Law prescribed for the city nearest to the place whort 
the hody was found (Deut. 21. 1-9), ‘The heifer was no doubt 
a substitute for the | wh murderer, offered at the sume time 
to the spirit of the slain one and to the inconsed god to appease 
their wrath, ‘The nneultivated ravine with ita perennial stream, 








"For thie fuller materia} bearing on. this point, nee Koha, op. eit. 1. 
pp. 205-212, 246 f, 272 £.; A. Dinterich, Mutter Erde, pp, 35 f., 42-54, 
GL, 73-79, 42 When I read this paper at the mneting of the Middlp 
West Branch of the American Oriental Society at Urbana, [1., my atten- 
tion waa drawa by my Friend mid colleague, Prof. Morgenstern, to the fact 
that talnahle material om this poimt is found also in J. G, Prarer, Folk- 
tore in the Old Tostament (1915), 1, 70-85. Prasor remarks in regard 
to the curio of Caln— Cursed be thou from the ground , . oF when thou 
tillest tie grond, it shall not henceforth yield unto thee lia etrongth: 
fagitive and vagrant phelt thou be on earth’—: ‘The impiication appar- 
ently ia that the enrth, polluted by blood and offended’ by his crime, woolil 
refuse to allow the seed sown ty the murderer to germinate and bear 
fruit; oor, that |t would expel him from the enltivated sell on which he 
had bitherte prospered, und drive him out into the barren wilderness, thore 
to roam = bouselees and hungry mgabond" (p. 62 £). It seem to ma, 
however, that Frieer, carries this polnt somewhat too far. Aa tw the 
geographion) limite of the expulsion from the country, in this, oa well os 
ip the other interewting parallel case quoted by him, it is important to 
remember that, like all other gods, the Mother Earth goddess (an Rohde, 
p. 204, and Dieterich, p. 79, point out) was primarily «a mwre los) deity 
whose domain di) not exten) beyond the confines of any eartain provines 
or locality, And since her aphere of dominion was this locally confined, 
it follows aley that the hanishtaest of an involantiry manslayer from his 
community to une of the refuge-cities in Ternel is properly to be alneses, 
a0 I hove ¢lnseed it above, with exile from the country. Fraser fella to 
eon the significance of the Hiblienl expreenion, ‘the Mood of thy brother,’ 
cb berate asad gaat ge SR TO dra ApS anit aloo, strange te.eny, he 
repenta the erromeow view which, owing to their misinterpretation of Job 
16, 18, Es, 24, 78, ate, prevails s among Bibliéal acholara regarding  hlood- 
Terengo (eee p. 101 £). 
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Biblical acholars righily bold** must at one time have been the 
sacred ground of a deity, Another object of the ceremony was 
{to serve asa purification rite for the community imperilled by 
the murder. By their declaration that they were innocent of 
complicity or even of any knowledge of the erime, the elders 
cleared) themselves of all guilt, in order to avert calamity from 
their community. 

In proof of the second part of my thesis, the similivity. of 
the Greek and the Hebrew, or, | might say, the Semitic, burial 
rites, as well as in further refutation of the prevailing inter- 
pretation of Job 16. 18, I may refer to the notion common to 
both Greece and Israel, that to leave a dead body unburied wes 
a flagrant religions offense. The reason for this notion is oxplic- 
itly stated in Greek literature, Like the souls of the Puuwo- 
Odvarn, the souls of the draga,‘unburied bodies,” it was thought, 
could not find rest in the nether world, but were obliged to 
haunt. the earth, and vented their wrath on the land in which 
they were retained ugnial, their will, The denial of burial, 
Isocrates says therefore, ‘is more calamitous for those who 
refuse it than for the bodies left unburied.’™ 

Equally explicit is Babylonian and Assyrian literature on 
this point, Among the dreaded [/tukki limnwli, ‘Evil Spirits,’ 
which were thought to haunt mankind and to work all sorts of 
evil until they were laid to rest by exorciam, there figured 
prominently the Eiimme or ‘Departed Spirite." There were 
three «distinet classes of Ehkimmu: (a) spirits compelled te 
return from the nether world to earth becanse their descendants 
ceased making offerings und libations to them: (b) spirits of 
those that met with a violent or premature®’ death: (0) and 
spirits of unburied bodies (of special interest to us ot this 
pomt), whiel are spoken of in the following texts=" 








“Cf, song others A. Bertholet, Dewteroaomiam, p. 85; B. Atada, Bis- 
fisghe Theologlie ded Alten Teetamenta, pr. 107. 

“sTooer. 1. 0. Soo Rohde, op. ef. 1. 217, 2. 83 £, 412 

"In Greece too those that mot with an untimely death, dupa, shared 
an oe Ce a TNE RENE Snipe Sea Robde, op, olf, 2, 83, 

"See RB. ©. Thompson, The Derila ond Evil Spirita of Babylonia, 1, pp. 
rxvirarsi, 39 f.; M. Jastrow, Die Eeligion Babyloniena wad Assyriena, I, 
358 2, R71 @. My translntions of the cited texte are hased on their 
German rendering by Jastrow. 
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"Whether tt-be one (1, ¢. 2D Hitimmt 
the open field, 

Whether it be one that was cast out in the open field and 
Was not woveread with earth, 

Wy Hinthes 16 he varie that on & Tides rant vieathy inthe: water” 

Whether it bean unburied Ekim ;’ 


inst. him thet waa thrown in a ditch, 





) that wes cast out m 


SEOCRUENCS) 5 





Tncovered hy & grave, | 
Against a ghost that hns nat obtained rest, 
(The hedy) of which was cast out without being covered, 
Whose head was not covered with earth, 
The king’s son (or the person) that lies in the open field, 
Or thst was cast out on a heap of debris, 
Against the hero who was alain with the sword.’ 
And in the conclusion of the epic of Gilgamish we read: 
‘He whose body waa cast out in the open fleld— 
Thow ond T lave seen such— 
His spirit cannot find rest in the earth." 


The (lukki limnwti literatore of Babylonia and Assyria 
shows, a8 Jastrow rightly emplnsizes, ‘that an unburied body 
waa consilers to he not only a curse to the decease] person, 
but also a peril to the living. The wandering ghost of the 
unburied person was thought te wreak vengeance on the living 
by canung all sorts of evil.’ 

There is ample proof that this viaw was fully shared by 
Israel. Just as in Greece, executed criminals might be left 
anoburied only temporarily, becnuse of the danger the country 


" Also in Grosee a drowned person whose body waa mot removed from 
the water woe considered to bo unburied. Wher after the naval battle at 
Arginume the bedles of the falle; warriors were not taken out of the 
water for burial, the people were 90 Incesend that they put six Athenian 
commandem to death. 

“The omitted fing Jastrow reade purwe fa wparra, ‘Dewen Entec 
dung—1. ¢, Hecht—[nicht nuspefubrt tat},' ana’ exjlstua it’ Kenan bdade 
dem Totes dus thm aukommends Recht, wiirdig betatiet au werden, nicht 
geribrt worden iv.’ T# thid reading and intarpretation la: earnedt, Soph. 
Aut, 1071, deter ees, ‘gm corpre with all the rites unpald,’ omy be 
referred to for comparison. 
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had to fear from unburied bodies so in the Deuteronomic 
Code it was laid down as law that the body of a criminal be 
not left hanging over night, but that it be buried the sume day, 
the reason given for this law being that *A body left hanging 
brings down the vurse of God’ (Deut. 21. 23). Further, the 
Books af Samuel narrate that, because the bones of Saul and 
Jonathan were left unlinried, the country waa overtaken by 
ealamity, which did not pass until their bonea were duly 
buried2* ‘To be left unburied ix viewed os. terrible curse 
throughout Old Testament literature, in the canonical and non- 
‘eanonieal books: alike2* The duty of burial was regarded aa 
auch a siere] one that, in the Book of ‘Tobit, Tobit, in defiance 
of the interdiet of King Sennacherib, buries the bodies of his 
slnin coreligionists at the risk of his life,” just as in a similar 
situation Antigone does in the Greek drama. To what extremes 
the people went in the matter of burial may best he seen from 
the fact that it wes made obligatory to pour the blood of a 
sluughtered animal upon the ground (for absorption by the 
earth) and, in addition, to cover it with earth (unless the blood 
of the animal was sacrificed unto God on the altar), “the blood," 
us the law explains, ‘being the seat of the soul of every being.™ 
Of the two passages, Is: 26, 21 onil Bz. 24. 7-8, generally 
referral to in support of the mistaken interpretation of our 
Joh passage, ‘Let not earth cover my blood,’ the former, Is, 
26.21, has no bedring whatever on the question under ¢liseur- 
sion, The elne to its meaning is furnished by v. 19, in which 
the hope is expressed for the resurrection of the nation’s dead, 
Verse:21, ‘For Yahve will come forth ont of his place to punish 
the inhabitants of the earth for their guilt, and the earth will 
diséloss ite blood (M7 NN) and will no more cover its slain,’ 








“Bea Hobde, op. otf, 1. 217, note 4 
"2 Bam. 21. 12-14. In vr, LE Son ciceien ere eee cree 
sari GPa lacad saps ret ean Gigi Bitar because of the ble 
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says that when God appears to sit in judgment over the world- 
powers, the Jewish martyrs will rise from their grave to pre- 
fer Acensations against their slayers. Ag a matter of fact, this 
interpretation is given by a number of scholars,** but, strange 
to say, the same scholare combine with it the mistaken inter. 
pretation, apparently obliviona’ to the fact that logically the 
one interpretation excludes the other, Conclusive proof of this 
is that for D7 the text originally read 7D, as may be 
dedoved from oripa of GA. ‘The earth will open its mouth’ 
if # more satisfactory reading from every point of viow. 

Ez. 24. 7-8 is not quite so simple. In putting these verses 
into English I am obliged to depart from the order of the 
¢lanses m Hebrew and to transiate v. Tb after Te, in order to 
bring ont the sense: 

‘For her blood is in her midst; not on the ground, to be 
covered with earth, line she poured it, but on the hare rock hus 
ahe put it to stir up wrath—i ¢. divine wrath—to take ven- 
geance. J have put her blood on the bare rock that it may not 
be covered,’ 

The only point that cannot he definitely settled is what cit: 
ciinstances are referred to by ‘Her blood is in her mickst," 
Owing to the general obscurity of vv. 1-14 and (o the fact that 
it is doubtful whether vv. 7-8 are an integral part of them,?* 
it cannot be ascertained whether by ‘her blood is in her midst’ 
the author hes reference to blood-guilt or to the victimes of the 

atrophe of the year 597 or 586 B.C, as the case may be, 
though the nse of the singular O° might be considered as an 
argument in favor of the latter, Note that in Ex: 21. 37 the 
RING expression is used in connection with the ond whith Miah 
id to meet with on his own soil #* ef. also Jor. 14. 16, 16, 4, and 
other similar passages. However, tle exact reference in ‘Her 
blood is in her midst’ is after all immaterial for our purposes: 
the main thing is that, in the light of what has been pueiratend 





"Sen Hitslp, Jest; Pre: Delitanch, Das Buck Jeacia: esenit Aamer- 
kungen ow Jeoria 20-27 (in ZAW 4. 188 £.): and Dillmarn Kittel Jessie, 
Cth ot. 

“Of. Rothateln in Kanterch, He Hellige Schrift des Ait, Test. fd od. 
1, 883 f, where these two points are disewesed at Jength, 

"Even ‘Thy blood shall lie in thy lind’ of this verse bas boen intar- 
preted by some scholars in line with the mistaken potion under @iscuscion, 
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out about bilood-revenge and the sacredness of the duty of Wurial 
in ancient times, the rest of vv. 7-5 admits of but one interpre. 
tation. Ezekiel means to point ont that the blood, «. «.. the 
bodies." of those of the people who died, or, it may have been, 
were siain, lave flagrantly been left uncovered with earth, se 
that the diving wrath must be stirred to take vengeance. The 
mistake in the current interpretation is din to the setae of 
the scholars to take cognizaner of the grammatical e | 
In: ¥. 88 O)3 BP3I7 is not coordinate with but paberdiciats to 
allie A as the RV rightly takes it, and as it was in se 
erstond by G: row dvafipw Gupdw ae dxdixqow dxdunpiipra 7 
bee ethoeec this halfverse, in accordance with G, i Wah 
strual with v. 7, not with Bb. The afterthought of v. Sb which 
ascribes to Yahve the flagrant offense spoken of in these verses 
ia in harmony with Exckiel's theological reasoning in general— 
* point on which Biblical scholars are agreed, so that it requires 
no discussion here, With the phrase, 09) O93? Fan Hyeyine 
‘to stir up wrath to take vengeance,” Diad 22. 335-355 and 
Odyssey 11. 51-72 may be compared. In the former, the dying 
Hector, having vainly implored Achilles not to throw his corpse 
te the dogs and carrion birds; but to return it to his kin for 
burial, warns him po ro re beer pope yeropm, ‘Let me nol 
heeome a cause of wrath to thee’—i. ¢. in case Achilles carries 
aut his threat: and in the latter, the ahade of Elpenor, in 
mijuring Odysseus not to leave his bedy on the Aeaecan Island 
without burial, expresses the identical warning. In both Exe- 
ciel and Homer the reference is to the divine wrath roused to 
vengeance by the sacrilege of leaving the bodies unburied. 
We may now consiiler the real meaning of Job 16. 16a, PUR 
‘D7 ODN ON ‘Let not earth cover my blood’ The meaning 
of these words is very plain, when it is remembered that the 
blood was thourht to be the seat of life, or of the soul, of every 
being, and that aceardingly O71 occurs in Gen. 9. 4, and Lev, 
17. 14, atid also Deut. 27. 25, a8 an equivalent term of @°5)) 
meaning ‘life, “person,” ‘self.’ It is im this same sense that 
it is used here in Job. Similarly D7 is used Ps. 72. 14 ‘May 
their life (O°) be precious in: his: eyes," as is re” by OY 
of the parallel clause, and again Ps. $0.°10, “What profit is 











* Seo below, p. 316, 
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ing at iess life is sucrifieed ("3713);"” tind finally 1 Sam. 26. 
20, TNT 2D WO AYN oT OD! ON, which, without the 
prepositional phrase, is as we shall see presently, an equivalent 
phrase of "27*DIN SK JON. Neither in Ps. 30. 10 and 72. 14 
nor in-1 Sam. 26. 20 does O7} imply a violent death. In 1 Sam, 
26. 20 David does not express the fear that if he were to be 
killed im a forvign land there would be none to avenge his blood 
(as the verse js generally explained), but expresses the wish 
that he may not die in a foreign land. Not to be buried in 
one’s native country was in ancient Greece, we know, considered 
a terrible punishment," for the reason that only in one’s 
native land, the domain of tha native gods, was it possible for 
these burial rites to be performed which were held essential for 
the soul's rest in the nether world, This belief explains why 
among the Greeks the remains of persons that died in uw foreign 
eguntry wert so often taken home to Greece for interment.“ 
That this belie? was shared by ancient Israel is shown not only 
by David's appeal to Saul in the passage under disenssion, but 
by the requests of Jacob and Joseph in the story of the Patri- 
arche—in the oné case; that his remnning he not buried in Egypt, 
md in the other, that they be not left there, but in hoth that 
they be taken to Canaan for burial. Among the Bedouin of 
Arabia Petraea, where so many primitive beliefs and. customs 
have beeti preserved unchanged, thik notion prevails up to the 
present day. Proof of this I find in two fomeral songs pub- 
lished some ten years mzo by A. Musil; in the one the person 
slain in a foreign Jand is addressed as follows: ‘Return to your 
native land, do not die in a foreign country; and in the other 
the person that met with such a fate exclaims: ‘I must die far 
from home, but my kinafolk are numerous, and by courage and 
enerifice they will bring my body home.’ 











"The preposition > is 3of price; ‘71 of this example fakin to W523 
‘mt the risk,’ anil ‘at tho peril of his life,’ 1 KL 2 £3 ond Pr. 7, 28 

respectively, ¢f alit, £7 with tha moaning ‘life’ is found also in Talmudic 
Senne eee tsee ree ACE TACT MOURN NS OPC ED, BA) 
and ii Arable (mee Dewy, Supplément aus Dictionaires Arabes, #. ©. o ), 
“Bee W. Fischer, EAcinlaches Museum, N. F. 20, 445 &,; Hohds op. eft, 
1, £17 £, and A. Dieterich, op. elf. p. 62. 

“eBea Rohda, op ott. pe M17, m2. 

“ Arabia Petraes, §. 340. 
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“PISTN ‘OT 5D" Sp means ‘Let me not sink into the grave,’ 
i. ¢,, let me not dic, The expression belongs in the category of 
stock phrases not limited to Hebrew and Semitic languages, but 
common also to Indo-European languages; ite Greek equivalent 
is volar or yéova Sivm, ‘to sink into the earth,’ or ‘io go to Lhe 
grave." A similar stock phrase is D7 DIM IR UW mean- 
ing ‘let me not (die and) be laid in the earth;' of ita numerous 
Greek equivalents may be mentioned d<ov «iti yo, ‘Where the 
earth covered him,” meaning ‘where he was buried’—# mean- 
ing, which, as Merry and Riddel poimt out, is settled heya 
doubt, first of all, by the ose of the adrist, and further, by the 
continuation, xal cv rea edrpoy droga ;"" tro yfordis mexevfous, ‘to 
be buried; yGon yun colwiau, “(up to the time) when I shall 
have my body covered with earth,’ «. ¢., until I am dead" 
"Ereochéa ..- «ard xHords dxpiyee, “ho buried Eteocles;™ and 3 «ard 
7 (ellipsis for 6 «era yps Kpvpdueros), ‘one dead and buried."“ 
As an equivalent to the last phrase we may consider Arabic 
goaniaun (verbal adjective of ganna, ‘to cover," used as a col- 
lective), ‘those dead and in the grave." 

Of other Arabic equivalents of (27 'DIN ON FTN I shall 
mention : 


umm 'f"ards wajlun ma’ ‘agannat, 
‘Woe unto Mother Earth** because of that precious body 
which she covers 








“TL 6. 10 and 411. 

“Od. 3. 16, 

“Cf. Homer's Odyssey, ed. by W. W. Merry and J. Biddel, ad foc. 

“Pind, Ws. 65. 

“Soph. ant. 24 ¢. 

“Xen, Cyr. 4, 6. 5. 

"tame vy, 20, Cf Septem Mo'allaket, ej, F. A. Arnold, Zaneani's com- 
ments on the phrase; ec RE Ae ae tess 1, p- 26; and the 
Arable Lerlea of Freytag ani of Lane, 4, %. (pais. 

“Haomdeo, 457, ¥. 3: The customary explanntion of ‘umm, ‘abode,’ 

tpluce;?: * sepalehre, ? (et, Freying im both his commentary and Lesicon 
Arnbicem, and also Lane, Arabic Dictionary) ia wrong. The real 
tion is furnished by the kindred expression T1'73 OM (Sir. 40,1), which Le 
sentence in which it occurs speaks, like our Arnbie versa, of man's retorn- 
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youn felon ydrayhu twmmata, 

‘What. a man they covered there. 

(The while their hands heaped dust-on him;)"™ 
and the two interesting prepositional phrases fikehu L’ardu, 
‘covered with earth™ and man tahkta “t-turdbi, ‘one that is 
beneath the dust," both equivalent to our ‘laid beneath the sod.” 

As in the case of worawhu, Hamésa, 477, v. 6, and also of 

gonina ‘Amr, v. 20, so in Gen. 37. 28 1O7 NN WDD by itself 
(without JON or “DY) means ‘bury him.” 








ing or being Inid to rest, at death, in the lap of the earth Se i=w or ap 
Cn > GW. (We hate thne ti Arubie, too, wn interesting example of the 
niversal phrase Mother Korth ani the religious notion nderlving it. 

"Ih. 477, 6, 

“Mutemmim's Elegy in Th. Nuldeke, Belirége eur Kewatuls der Posie 
der atten Ariber, p. 101, v.28, | 

“ Hamdse, 373, y, 3. 

“The various interpretations given of thie lust phrase show that 
modern ehidlers hove bests at oem regerding: it, Following the traditional 
translation, ‘conceal hiv blood!’ (EV), ‘sela Rint verbergen" (Luther), 
cclanrrimes dnngwinem ipsins (Voly.), which evidently has lis busts in the 
minuaderstood apivese of G, Knobel, Delitzsch, and Dilimann interpret 
the phrase to moan ‘ilurch Verstharren dew Binta den. Mord vorbeimlichon;* 
‘Wellinnson, Composition des Hesateuch, p. 68, explains jt au ‘ihn ohne 
Rlotvergieson nmbringen:’ Wolsinger, Bylo, and Skinner interpret it Jn 
Tine with the arronsem: interprotation of Job 16. 15; ani Procksch, GCeneviz, 
f 251, attempts a combination of the Intter interpretation with that of 
Diditzech, Dallmann, ete. He says: ‘ ‘Bhat auechiitien,’' enduee ee nicht 
tam Ruche schreinn kann, ung kelnen Zeagen hat [Ge. 4, 10, HL 40, 18) 
beleutet ‘‘vinemheimlichen Mord begeben'' gegouiitier chrlichur Blut- 
taéhe. Rruderblut, das nicht "sugeschlittet'' tat, ricbt sich mm Leben des 
Mirdore (2 Ba. 1d).'—2 Sam. 14 contains, however, nothing to bear out 
Prockoch's contention, 

The only exception io Pr, Sehwally, who, in Das Leben nach dem Tode, 
1892, p, GE, rightly remorks: ‘Die Phraeo 157 7H "D9 bedontet-. . . 
ledigiich den ordnungsgemiieeon Vollang dee Bestattung die Ermordaten." 
He invalidate: tis explaination, however, by adding: ‘Uourhnldig ver 
genes Hhit, dh, dio in thm beiindlicho Seele, schroit, went ov nicht 
bedeck? wird, am Himmel um Rache, Gen. 4. 10, Ex, 24, 7, Jen #6. 21, 
Tt should bo added that 1 Enoch 47.1 £, 4. which Schwally quotes as an 
verses read; ‘And in those days shall have ascondod the prayer of the 
Fightoous, und the blood of the righteous from the earth before the Lord 
of Bpirita, In thos days the holy ones who dwell above in the heavens 
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The origin of the second group af phrases is to be sought, it 
gtems fo me, not eo much in the fact that interment was the 
oldest method of burial the world over, us in the universal 
practice that went with it of Imbedding the body in a layer of 
gravel and clay, and of covermg it with elay and gravel, or 
with sand and dust, oven when placed in an urn or immured. 
This practice prevailed in Greece in the Mycenaean Age as well 
as throughou| Northern Europe in prehistoric times ;* and the 
excavations of recent years have shown that it was also common 
in Canaan for over « thousand years prior to. its conquest by 
Israel, and that it continued to ppare cian? = SORTETORR 








tory.** 

To this at one time foremost burial rite is traceable the Inter 
custom of throwing dust on the body even before it is Isid im 
the grave. Evidence of the oxistence of this custom among the 
Arabs is found in Hamédsa, 423, vv, 1-3: 

“In Beidha there lies one that is dead, 

+ + » His unele’s daughters stand arotind hini, 

. . . They throw the dust on him with their hands: 

Thur throwing dust on him is not inspired by hatred :°* 
alee in Hariri” 





tails wsiia $tromn -Yolds ind vuipttiala nod peay'und! poadse’ bad etie 
thanks and bless the name of the Lord of Spirits on behalf of the blood af 
the righteous which has been shed, and that the prayer of the righteous 
may not be in yin before the Lord of Apirits; that justies may be dona 
unto them, aad thnt they may not have to be longecffering forerer. And 
the hearts of the holy ones were filled with joy because the number of the 
righteous had been completed, and the prayer of the righteous had boon 
heard, und the blood of the righteous been requited before the. Lord of 
oe! 





iy these are foond mixed with cindora and ashes, 
#O£, Rohde, op. ait. 1, 33 f. 

"Of the literature on the enbjoct ¢f. expecially Vincent, Consan d'apris 
I'Exploration Récente (Paria, 1007), pp. 199, 194-200, 213, 220, 299, vor, 
S31 f., 270-278, 279; and Sieniresntd Heltasacar Tell-el-Mutesellim (Leip- 
sig, 1908), pp. 17-22, 25, 64-62, 158. 

“*Thelr throwing dust on him is not inspired by hatred' receives its 
point from the fort that throwing dust at a Lying porson is equivalent to 
cursing him, Thus Shimei, cursing David, threw dust and «tones at bin 
(2 Sam, 14, 5 £.}. | 
“Ha. de Sacy, p. 107, verse 2 of the Elogy of Abul- Atahijja. 
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“Alas! must I wrap thee in the shrond, 

The custom prevailed] also in Greece, Thus when King Creon 
interdicted the burial of Polynices, Antigone defied the king 
and folfilled her ancred duty to her brother by bestrewing his 
body with fine dust. Antigone’s act is spoken of in the drama 
aA Tor rexndr Tee Giyas, in explanation of which D’Ooge aptly 
remarks: “To strew the body with dust was the essential part 
of burial, and in the view of the ancients hail the same value 
for the spirits of the departed as burial with full rites." In 
the light of this significance of the rite is to be viewed the Athe- 
nian law which made it incumbent upon any one who found an 
unburied corpse to throw some earth or dust on it and which 
pronounced) nccursed (Guygs) him who failed to do so™ In 
such cases the custom (no doubt general), was to throw three 
handfuls of dust on the corpse: iniecto ter pulvere curras™ 

Another relic of the burial method in the remote ages of history 
is the custom prevailing among the present day Bedouin of Ara- 
bia Petraca of spreading on the bottom of a grave gravel and 
dust, taken from the place where the person died, and of laying 
the body on top of it;"* or of placing a pillow filled with dust 
under the head of the body.“ And « vestige of this old burial 
method may be seen in the world-wide eustom which has per- 
sisted even to the present day for the friends of the deceased 
to throw a few clods of earth on the coffin after it has been 
lowered into the grave. 


——=— = 
— eee a= 


“See Sophocles’ Antiyone, ol. by M. lL. D’Ooge, 7. 245 €. Of, aleo ¥. 
255 f., runtiayr niv et, Merrh O, Byer dedyorrm Se, érje adn; ¥, 409 f., and 
wr, 428-451. 

™ Aclian, Far, bist. 5. 15: eget col obreg Arrunde- dr ie drdgy weperiyy ede 
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“Horace Od. 1. 28, 34, | 

“As in msoient times, ever so today, caffins are mknown in Arabia and 
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well uu In the early Attic period (also in Etruria this custom was common) ; 
tf. Eohde, op. cit, p. 220 sf. 
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The meaning of the yesh hie 16, 18, DPD TON) 
NPP? is as dimple aa the first part. 7 OVP means ‘place 
for,’ ‘room for,’ or ‘oveaaion for;’ with this meaning 7 DY 
occurs again Sir. 4. 5, Woop" DPD? |AAN?, ‘Give. hing 
no occasion for cursing thee:* This mesning of , ovo 
requires oo further discussion, as it has its exmet analogon. 
in English, place for, or room for, in Grevk rom, and in 
many other languages. The translation of Job 16. 18b is 
‘Let there be no oeeasion for my outery." Instead of the. 
Tonatural prayer which the prevailing interpretation carried 
into the verse, the prayer which Job really utters is ihe simplest, 
the most natural, that can be imayined, He prays that he may 
be saved from the grave, so thot there may be no place any 
more for lia complaint that, notwithstanding his blameless life, 
he hag been stricken with death. 
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THE CURSE IN THE ‘PARADISE EPIC’ 


Lenor WaTERMAN 
Usivansirr or Mrcmoan 


Werner ix ‘Pazapise’ or in the legends of the workaday 
world, the curse of the gods is, by all of its presuppositions, 
pivotal and normative. It is fundamental, therefore, that it be 
staled in clear and unmistakable language. Failure in this 
regerd nutomatically eliminates unity wherever the eurse is 
involved, aines neither its prelhde nor its sequel can be properly 
explained or related no matter how obvious either may be in 
itself. To state this otherwise, failure to relate the curse nor- 
matively to its context is prima facia evidence of a nilsappre- 
hension of the curse itself or of the context, or both. 

_ 22 spite of the fragmentary condition of the original of Lang- 

dlon's so-called “Epie of Paradise,” and the numerous diver- 
genees of reading made by experts after repeated collations, 
coupled with the shifting uncertainties of unilingual Sumerian 
interpretation thus far, there isa surprising consensns of opinion 
4s to the general scheme of its contents. By virtual unanimity 
of opinion the text falls into two general divisions. The first 
consists of early’ myths dealing with the rise of agriculture and 
extends as for as Rov, ii. 35. The remainder deals with « divine 
curse and « sequel wherein new gods for the allevintion of dis- 
ease are introdueed and invoked. 

It is clear that the two parts are very diverse, although each 
has a distinct uniformity of its own. It is equally evident that 
the curse marks their separation. The unity of the whole iw not 
clear on any theory so far proposed, and the lack of unity may 
be stated as consisting primarily in failure to relate the context 
integrally to the curse, If this were all, then an hypothesis of 
unity might not he worth pursuing farther; but-another fact 
significantly urges in the same direction, The curse itself has 
‘not yet aie HiOnE RE OE eile br: any interpretation so far 


To epi With, the reason for the curse is not stated. Lang- 
dons earlier theory that it was due to cating from a plant for- 
bidden in the text has been given up by him although the 
assumption that such o transeression took place, wevertheless, 
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was almost immedintely posited. by him for other reasons, but 
without proof, It is obvious that the curse might be attributed 
to. the caprice of the gods, in which case no expianation is neces- 
sary or to be expected, Imt if correct, it summarily disposes of 
the ‘official’ interpretation, thera being no divine command, 
nor sin nor fal] nor penalty. Ef the curse meant the loss of 
immortality, as more generally assumed, then at least the jeal- 
ousy of the gods is involved and this should either be stated or 
si clearly implied as to exelude other motives: The entire 
absence of this feature would, in a itself, seriously compromise 
this interpretation. 

in the second place the relation of the curse to the sequel is 
particularly obaeury. This is undoubtedly due in part to the 
unsatisfactory state of the text that immediately follows, but 
even mor hinges on the enrse itself. Lf the curse meant that 
man was to die, it is not at all clear why during the remainder 
of the narrative gods and men should be so contentedly occupied 
With the presentation of certain new gods of disease, without 
further explanation. Granted that the palliation of disease 
might well be recorded as a special divine intervention, it does 
not in the slightest alter the curse in that case, nor does it claim 
to do so, Again it dors not certainly put off the evil day, for 
it ia w nol uncommon experience that invalids outlive the robust 
of the same generation; and besides there ary many other even 
more dangerous hazards such as war, flood, and famine, that fre- 
quentiy curtail life to a much greater extent, yet none of these 
dangers are provided against. The ono thing that the provi- 
sions against disease certainly do is to relieve physical ills; but, 
if this does not signify a curtailment of the curse in some 
definite way, it is difficult. to see what integral relation the see- 
tion can have to the curse, | 

Thirdly, if the second part be taken as normative and hence 
the entire work be regarded as an ineantation text, this rednees 
the bulk of the narrative to un. introduction. that can be called 
such only because it happens to stand first. 

May these incongruities be due to o misapprehension of the 
curse! What does the curse signify in itself, aa its most natural 
sense | Fortunately there is no doubt at this point as to the 
reading (Rev. 1]. 38). Everything hinges on the rendering of 
the particle en-na. Is it ever allowable to translate it ‘when't 
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Peereemn ay al tet anemelly ineans ‘wnotil’ wid only the 
heressities of the context permit the use of ‘when’; but being 
in 4 curse that is itself normative for the context, thy most usual 
meaning is to be preferred. Sqcurdingly it reads: “The fase of 
fe until he dies, he shall not see." It hus heen objected that 
this renderme, which is Langdon’s, makes no sense because watil 
man dies, being alive, he would be seeing the fare of Life, which 
can accordingly only moan ‘live’ (JAOS 36, 272). Undoubt 
edly it signifies to live, but to bebolil & person's face asm mark 
of the highest personal favor is too coms oon Semitic figure to 
call for extended comment, 2 Sam. 14, 24-33 will serve as illins- 
tration. . Alsalom's permission to return from Geshur was so 
far frou complete restoration that he came to prefer exile or 
death rather than continue its provisions without. seving the 
face of the king: “Accordingly, to behold the faze of life is to 
enjoy ita fullest favor, which not only includes, but oxpreases 
perfoct health, and failure to behold the fare of life will ns 
inevitably involve bodily wealness and illness. If (he writer 
desired to astute the curse of il-heulth and disease, he eonld 
scarcely have choses more forceful lan .° [nao far as the 
meaning “when" is allowable, in the sense of | ‘at the time 
when,’ it is at any rite of in iont force in this instance, for 
the curse in order to be efficacious cannot be conceived as coin: 
pying itself solely with the moment of death, In reality: ‘when' 
here can only mean from the moment of death onward, that is, 
it properly signifies ‘after’ in this context (AJ 21. 590), but 
as the besic idea in enon is duration (Sumer. Gloss, p, 35) a 
meaning ‘after’ will doubtless not. he pressed, 

The curse as rendered above offers no evidence of a curtail- 
ment of man's longevity, One could with equal propriety 
asime that men were to live even longer in order that the gods 
Might éxtend the annliration of ill health. Secondly, thia ren- 
dering gives no hint of a loss of immortality, but in this respeet 
might very well imply that men were «ventually to become 
namortal (AJSL 33. 136), It containg no reference to dis- 
obedience or a Fall, and it offers no new edict with respect to 
death, nor does it hint at mortality as a curse. Its attitude here 
Sn eeane aa 8 the Oldent Strat of Gin 2 of cours? man 
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The most natural and unambiguous meaning of the line con- 
fines itself to the application of disease, and with this moaning 
the remainder of the text becomes integral without further ado, 
confined! as it is to a representative list of ailmenta and their 
respective divine physicians. 

We may now consider the relation’ of the eurse to the work ag 
a whole, and thus viewed our text steka'to recount for and then 
to ward off ‘the evil effects of the multitude of diseases brad in 
the Babylonian plain, These ever present ills went back to 
fomemorial antiquity, They were as old ss tan in that valley. 
There, when the world was young, when only the gods inhabited 
if, Sumerian men came upon the scene; and in order to 
provide for human welfare; the gods by beneficent inunda: 
tions and by teaching men the art of agriculture, inaugu- 
rated civilizel life. Then it wns, also, that the curse of dineasa 
was pronounced, a most striking as well aa serious phenomenon 
for the Sumerians, coming ws they perhaps did from a moum- 
tainous region. Every British soldier who haw passed through 
the resent Mesopotamian campaign would readily appreciate the 
curse of En-ki. (The alternative rendering (hat would make 
the curse originate not with En-ki but with Nin-har-cag has the 
diffientty of making the goddess jealous of her offspring (AJTH 
21. 590)* for which thers ia no evidente in the text as preserved, 
while in the sequel she is the only one who brings about an 
alleviation of man’s lot.) Such an elaborate setting of the 
enrse would not be worth the breath it takes to picture were it 
not to be followed by substantial alleviation, and accordingly {t 
is agreed on all hands that starting with the protest of Nin-har- 
mig, the Ret Cross work of the gods is adequately organized to 
alleviate the ills of mankind. 

At ts reasonably clear that the eight now deities who holil sway 
over as many diseases are themselves the offspring of Nin-har- 

sag (ch AJTA 21. 591), who introduces them to suffering 
teAaiay, Indeed is it not meant to be understood from the 
word play between the names of (hess new gods and their homeo 
pathic specialties (Daxzima for dazi, Nazi for nazi ete.) that 


Twas unntile to conmlt De,-Albright's article JAOS 30. 65 M. before 
the preset puper hud goue to the printer. 
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Nin-ljer-sag could be contidently expected to produce a ‘Nin. 
fin-en-za" when the oevasion arceef This means more than an 
alleviation of the curse, It provides for its theoretical annul- 
ment Henee we have a real sequel and the whole is an organic 
unity, that la, from the standpoint of the curse, when once the 
latter is freed from ambiguity and late theology: 

This conclusion would, Lam convimeed, have been evident to 
the pioneer workers on this text, upon whose combined labors 
our knowledge as to its meaning resta, had it not been 
for the damaged and enigmatical passage immediately following 
the curse. I ilesire to apply the viewpoint stated above to this 
section, not with the hope of definitely solving its enigmns; 
there are too many unknown quantities involved for that; but 
at least for the purpose of simting the lines along which it 
should, perhaps, proceed, in view of the nuture of the whole. 

Granted that Nin-har-saz, the Divine Mother of mankind 
although voicing the curse, yet understood it as essentially hostile 
to her own interests; her appeal to Enlil becomes significant. 
Rey, ii. 41: 'L have borne thee children, what is my reward f' 
What is her voncern, and what does ‘reward’ here involvel If 
the curse were her very own, then she already has her reward 
in its Folfillment, and her appeal to Enlil is out of place. Only 
on the supposition that it is against her interests docs the appeal 
have point, She speaks as a mother, who therefore has a right 
toa reward from the husband, but she also apeaks as a mother 
abont to be bereaved. Nothing in the curse implies that she 
should cease to have offspring and hence her title of the Great 
Mother was not outwardly affected, yet her language distinctly 
implies thet as matters now stand her child-bearing has been in 
vain. That is, the curse annnls her motherhood. This appar- 
ent disurepaney disappears in the recognition that motherhood 
is more than child-bearing. Under the curse her offspring are 
to pine and suffer beyond her power to help: -All her henefivent 
motherly care for them was put in jeopardy. Tho ippreriation 
of the mother instinct is finely drawn bere. The pain of 
motherhood is vain if it brings forth offspring only to suffer 
relentless pain. 

With this os her convern, it ia possible to define the only 
Feward that eould have a bearing in the ease and this can be 
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the sense of sheltering nurture as well as child-bearing, but this 
ean only be accomplished in the circumstances by obviating the 
curse, These condiderations, if valid, would determine the lines 
along which the Puzzling passage Rev; ii. 44 must be worked out. 
In the preceding line Enlil recognizes the motherhood of the 
goddess and therefore her rigitt to a reward; and then in 1, 44 
he applies an epithet to her by which ashe is. to be especially 
known in Nippur; and in view of the preceding it cannot fail 
to ecanfirm her motherhood for the future. Sueh renderings as 
“two creatures I will make for thea,’ or ‘two thrones,’ ete, lack 
not in grammar but in meaning. I must leave the final solution 
of this delicate problem to my betters in Sumerian finesse, but 
merely not to seem to dodge the issue I would augeest as another 
possibility ‘double source producing flowing (i. e. abundant) 
milk shall thy name be ealled" (I gis-mal-ga-ri-da). Tn which 
ease we should have an epithet that emphatically confirmed the 
sheltering nurture denied by the curse to the goddess, at whose 
breasts mantind had been nourished and was still to find fulness 
of life. 

Rey. ii. 4547 immediately following are most difficult and the 
translation in part conjectural. Langdon's attempt to make 
them refer to the god of veretation, who does not otherwise 
sppear in this column, only shows the desperate straits of the 
interpreter. The position of the lines makes it natural for them 
to be epexegetical to the epithet in 1. 44, continuing the speech 
of Enlil, with Nin-har-sag as the active wubjcet and tuankind the 
object, With all reserve I would suggest: (45) ‘In pain his 
head she alone fashions, (46) His mouth she alone eauses to 
speak, (47) His eye she alone shall fill with light. All three 
lines deal with Nin-har-sag’s functions as the great ee 
firat that of child-bearing; second, nurture; third, motherly 
that assures completo fulness of life, poetically disniettied 1s ‘All 
ing the eye with light,” a phrase in significant contrast with 
‘not seeing the fuee of life,’ and intentionally so, for such ful- 
ness of life in the gift of Nin-har-sag assures the triumph over 
the curse. If it be objected! that these lines might as readily be 
construed as all referring to birth functions, this need not be 











*For the readings involved hare, éf, my forthcoming roview of Langdon 's 
"Bple’ in ASSL, 
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denied. Indes] they may have originally meant exactly that, 
having been taken, percliance, from some older ritual in praise 
of the mother goddess; but their utterance by Enlil at this 
juncture certifies, as the sequel clearly shows, a much wider 
application, namely, one that eovera the whole course of man, 

How Enlil's promise was folfilled was once told in full in 
Rey. i, i. From what now remains, the new deities that here 
uppear are best described as the latest offspring of Enlil and 
Nin-jar-cag. Their function was to bring relief from the curse 
of idlisease which had been laid upon Nin-jar-sag's other pro- 
geny. Thus by her motherhood her motherhood was preserved, 
in spite of En-ki, So ran one ¢anto in the great Hallél of Enlil 
and Ninlil in Nippaur in the best dsys of Sumer. Stated in 
everyday language, the Sumerians after a hard struggle grad- 
tially became acclimated in the Babylonian plain, and gave the 
glory to their old mountain gods: 


CATTLE-TENDING AND AGRICULTURE IN THE 
AVESTA 


Uxivansityr oF Pex seriTaria 


In tut Accounts of the religion of Zoroaster and of the people 
among whom lie expounded his new faith, we find the statement 
that the Persians were at that time a people who not only hud 
herds and flocks: but tilled the soil as-woll. For convenience, I 
condense somewhal from the chapter on Agriculture in Geiger’s. 
Civilization of the Eastern Iramans:* 

Only the cultivated ground ia the property of Mivzeah. 
Regions devoid of qultivation are haunted by evil spirits, 
Therefore, wherever a follower of the Avestan religion settles, 
it is his first duty to render the soil productive. It is a triumph 
of the good cause whenever a portion of land is by irrigation 
wrung the death-like desert and made productive. The 
draining of swamps, which was necessary in some parts of Per- 
sia, was equally as meritorious a8 irrigation, The religion of 
Masdah invites its adherents to ceaseless activity In agricultore 
no léss than in other pursuits. It bids them fight against ster- 
ility and barrenness, and create instead of them affluence and 
eulture. ‘The genius of the earth is said to rejoice when the 
earth is tilled and corn is produced, ad to mourn when it 
remains sterile. The earth is like a woman, who misses her 
vocation when she grows old childless, but who is proud in hap- 
piness and beauty when Wealthy sons owe their lives to her. 
Besides the cultivation of grain, there are indications that hay 
‘wis grown a winter fodder for the cattle, and that fruit-bear- 
ing plants were cultivated; whether the last ineloded fruit-trees, 
cannot he determined. Nothing which we can infer from the 
Avesta os to the agricultural practices of the ancient Iranians 
is inconsistent with the present-day practices, and many of the 
pier iss, pecitliarities are seen to be of very ancient origm.* 





\Witheln Goliger, Clellisation of the Eastern Irantane io Ancient Timea, 
trandated by Darah Dasiur Peahotan Sanjana (1885), 106-211. 

* See enpocially Vi. 3; 5. 55 6G; 0, S857; 14.22; 17.3. Many of the 
passages cited by Geiger t, ¢ cin uo longer bo toterproted na containing all 
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But none of the specifically agricultural pawages of the 
Avesta cecur in its oldest portions, the Gathis and the ssered 
prayers, which are distinguishable hy their linguistic peeuliari- 
ties aa well as to 4 certain extent by their enbject matter: We 
find in them the Ox-Creator (geui taid) (Yn. 20. 2; 91. 6; 46. 
9), the Ox-Sonl pleading for a protector against the Raiding 
Violence (aiéma) of the robber hordes from the North, the 
appointment of Zaraihushira to this service (Yn. 29), and the 
Prophet's constant oxhortation to the poople to care for the 
eattlo and for the pastures and to defend their herds against the 
evil followery of the Druj.* But there le in these Gaihia not 
one word which is of a distinctly agricultural meaning. Plants 
(wrverd-) are indeed mentioned (¥n, 4. 4; 51,7), but obviously 
aa intended for the food of enttle (Yn. 48. 6), 

Gilthia, iy quite simple, and does not suggest the Hillage of the 
soll, From a root whith is manifestly eunneeted with the Ger- 
man Weide,* we find edetar- ‘herdsman’ (¥'n. 29.1), also in the 
figurative senee which English ‘shepherd’ hoa acquired (Yn, 
27. 12); edefre- ‘pasture,’ either aa fodder (Yn. 29. 2) or as 
land; edetrye- ‘pertaining to pasturing’ (¥'n. 29, 1; 33, 6), 
of, a4 substantivized adjective, ‘he who practises tho pasturing 
<of catile>" (Vw. 29. 6; 31. 9 bis, 10, 15; 61.5; 09.4); wade. 
fravent- "provided with pasture’ (Yn. 48.11; 50,2), Another 
root (ememingty identical with that in Skt. padi-, Aw, paray., 
Lat, prow or pecws, Germ. Vieh) appears in the verb fiaw- ‘to 
feed or fatten <eattio>' (Yn. 48.5), with « present participle 
finyant- ‘outtte-fattening, eatiletending’ (Ya, 29.5; 49.4): in 








Prite Wolf, dvsata, die heiliges Bicker doy Parera Ghersetei (1070), mud, 
Chr. Bartholoman, Alirunieches Warterdush (1904), 

"Fm. TL US; 58, 46; HOG, My AA. 205 OO Ay GLB, Vhs whe, "The tents 
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"Vide Barthotoman, #¢FF. 1413-1417, 

“Ye. 32.10; E23, 6; 48.80, OT. 9; 51. 16. Bartholomas's ‘Welde 
wirtechan, Uber. Landwirtehart’ (40%", 1414) ix aot neeeesltated by any 
me of thn three panmaypee which he cites; in Fin. 44, 20 sed 81.14, the word 
aay perfectly well owan siemply ‘the pasture land,’ aod ix Fa. 58. 4 it 
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one pamage this participle is used os an adjective to. wdafrya- 
(Yn. 31. 10), whilein another place it ia a substantive codrdinnto 
with wietrya- (Yr. 29. 6), 

If we tarn next to the second-oldest portion of the Avesta, the 
so-called Sevenfold Gath (Yn. 35.°3 to 41. 6), we find there 
mention of cattle and their posturage (Yn, $5. 4,7; a7, 1-2), of 
the domestic animaly (Ya 39. 1), of the aecful wild animals 
(Yn. 59. 2), of planta (Yu. 37. 1) and of water (Ya. 37. 1; +8. 
3)—but aguin there iv nothing which is conclusively agricaltural 
rather than pastoral. 

‘There are certain other chapters of the Yasna which show by 
their Imngunge o certain antiquity, but are proved by their 
defeetive ayntax to be of later date" In them we find mention 
of cattle and of eattle-pasturing (Yn. 12. 2, 9,7; 19.2; 58. 4), 
of domestic animals (Ya. 58 6), of plants (Ya. 12 7), and of 
good water (Yn. 66. 24)—but atill nothing docisively of agri- 
cultural nature, 

in the remaining or Inter portions of the Avesta are found the 
passages on which Geiger trod his account of agriculture among 
the anciént Dranians, or, at least, all the passages which still 
have sssured relevnacy to the subject, in view of the present 

But in order to draw proper inferences from these facta, one 
most bear in mind the history of those texta which mako wp the 
Avesta, 08 sctually preserved to us at the present time. Whiat- 
ever the date of Zarathushtra may have been, the Holy Serip- 
tures of the faith which he founded were preserved apparently 
without losa until the conquest of Persia by Alexander. In the 
confusion of that time, according to the story, the authoritative 
faith went into an eclipse from which it emerged only im the 
third century of the Christian era, when the Semanian Hine came 
to the royal) throne. Under the direction of the rulers of this 
dynasty, the scattered Avestan texts, some presumably in. frag- 
mentary manwecripte and others preserved merely by oral tradi- 
tion, wero reassembled and edited into a reasonable unity. A 
portion only of this hns come down to wa, since far the larger 
part wen See eee moc ar seal! 
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seventh centary, and in later centurica when the Zoroastrians 
were striving to preserve their rvligious independence, 

The Sassanian redaction of the Avesta did not however fairly 
represent the preachings of Zaraihushira. Even before the 
Greek conquest, the monotheism of the faith had been impaired 
by the introdiiction of Anahita and Mithra to share the honors 
of Aluirainagdah; and at some period, not precisely definable, 
the Agome-orgies against which Zarathushtra protested with 
utmost vigor (¥w. $2. 14; 48, 10), were foisted upon the now 
religion, anil exposure of dead boilice to be devoured: by birds 
and beasts reploced ordinary burial. ‘This is not the place to go 
into detail] upen the changes suffered by the faith after the time 
of its Prophet; all thie has been admirably done by Moulton.* 
We must bear i mind, for the present purpose, merely that we 
eannot rely upon anything but the Githis and the oldist prayers 
to give us evidence on the original deetrines, 

Now, as we have seen, the oldest parte of the Avesta are 
are mentioned, it is in such a combination as ‘cattle, water, and 
plants,’ which seems rather to tugegest that the vegetation 
spoken of is that of the pasture-lands; though this; it should be 
admitted, is not necessarily so. On the other hand, we must not 
hastily conclude that the early Iranians. to whom Zarathnahtrn 

eached his sermons, were a purily pastoral people who had 
no Acquaintance with the tilling of the soll, ‘The common vocals 
dary of the Indo-Europeana and prehistoric archaeology indi- 
cate iat the folk of the hypothetical Indo-European unity 
eultivated one or more of the cereal grains, and we must not 
assume for the franians an entire regression from that status. 
Tn the Gaithiis we find 9 fourfold division of the people into Ineal 
units, Hamely the home, the clan, the district, tha land (domang, 
tie: at6ra-, dahyu-, Yn. 31. 18}, and # threefold social divi- 
sion into cealtu-, carina, wiryoman-, of somewhat purzling 
interpretation ;' these divisions distinetly imply a fairly complex 
civilation, whieh eould hardly be still in the purely pastoral 
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My conelasion is therefore aa follows: The people to. whom 
| hushtr was preaching were a people whose herds and 
locks: were their main reliance, although agriculture was prac- 
tised to a certain degree. But the herds were endangered by 
the raids of the lawtess tribes to the North, and a perilous ece- 
nomic ‘situation was arising. Zarathushtra appreciated the 
situation, and preached a reformed religion, besing its practical 
tenets ou the eare and defense of the cattle, The agricultural 
situation was not a serious one, and therefore reeeived no atten- 
tion from him, The Zorosstrinn or Mazdayasnian. Teligion was 
proclaimed to meet an economic erisix. 

Not that the Prophet himself would thus have conesived it, 
He preached good deeds, good thoughts, good words, and set up 
a high standard of spiritual exeellence; yet the practical expres- 
sien of it all was found in the protection of the cattle. Quite 
naturally, with the increasing importance of agriculture im the 
region, the !awa af the faith received accretions which tended to 
promote the cultivation of the flolds; of this character are the 
Avestan passages which reflect agriculture. 





NOTES OF THE SOCLETY 
The Editors express their thanks to the Mergenthaler Lino- — 
type Company of New York for their courtesy in petting wp, 
gratuitously, the paper by Dr. Furlani on a Syriat text, appear- 
3 in this Part. The Mergenthaler Company desired to pres- 
ent to the scholarly world a specimen of the linotype process 
in Oriental types. Their types include Hebrew, Arabic, Syriac 
(both Estrangiielo and Serto), and Turkiah, and they are work- 
mg at a complete representation of the Hebrew, including vowel 
points, adwents, ete, 
The Annual Meeting of the Middle West Branch of the Society 
will he held at the Garrett Theological Seminary, Evanston, DL, 
on February 21-22, 


An organized enort is being made in this country to collect 
books. especially beoks of scholarly and scientific value, to 
replace the eotlinetion lost by the University of Louvain when its 
Uhrary was destroyed during the war. The American Oriental 
Society, along with other learned societies, hag been asked to 
exiperate in the work. The Editors are very glad to call the 
attention of members to this most laudable undertaking, feeling 
sure that all of them will be glail to help in it if they ean. It is 
siiggested that many individuals and libraries will probably have 
duplicate copies of books, which could be donated without seri- 

ous inconvenience: and some individuala may feel like contrib- 
ting from their own collections hooks to which they might find 
access In other public or private libraries, Booka, and inquiries 
on ee eoeaetty should Ee addreat to The Librarian, Library of 








NOTES OF OTHER SOCIETIES, ETC, 

A Joint Seesion of the Royal Asiatic Society and the Bociété 
Asiatique, participated in by representatives of the American 
Oriental Society and the Scuola Oriental» of the University of 
Rome, was held in Louden September 3-6. The members of the 
Société Asintique present were MM, Senart (president), Anesaki, 
Bavot, Casset, Boyer, Clermont-Gannean, Cordier, Danon, Dau- 
tremer, Pinot, Gaudefroy-Demombynes, Sylvain Lévi, Massig- 
non, Moret, Pelliot, Roeské, Sidersky, Thurean-Dangin, Mme. 
Le Lasseur, Miles, Getty, Karpelés. Other Continental scholars 
present were Dr. Purlani (Italy), Professors Konow (Norway), 
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Naville (Switzerland ), Vogel (Holland). Mer 

American Oriental Society present were Professor J. H. Woods, 
representing the President of the Society; Professors Breasted, 
Clay, Mercer, Worrell, Yohannan, 

The meetings were held in both joint and separate sections. 
In oddition to the. lmsiness meetings and the several meetings 
devoted ta social intercourse and hospitality, the following 
Gm Cman.es Lrann: Some recent editions of old Arabic poetry. 

Fror. Commer: Vingt ane d'études <hingises | 

Proy. A. T..Cuat: Semitic studies in America. 

Puor. Fiwot: Les études indo-chinvises. 

M. Ti Stimmser: Orientaliame ot astronomic. 

M. Basser: Les étulos de l'Afrique da Nord. 

Prot. Maxioworr: The historical content of the Diwin of Buhturl. 

De. BR. A. Niewouson: The Asrird-Khudi, a Moslem post's interpretation 
of Vitaliam, by Sheikh Muhammad Tqbal of Lahorn. 

Tm, M) Gasren: Organization of archmological researches in Asin Minor, 

Paor. pants gir Notes on Sanskrit studies at the present time 

Peor. Povssts: A few remarks on ‘the Pall and Sanskrit Canons. 

Puor. Taran: “Notes on the history of tho word drashme 

Da. Pasouman: The historical position of Riminandas 

M. Prucior: La fezto maoogole de Whistolre sferdte des Mongols. 

Ma. Horaiwa: Notes on the art of the Bhang dynasty miniatures. 

M. Dakon: (1) Légendes tirques scr les Hieil-Baches. 

(2) Fragments de versions turques dela Bible = * 

Puor, A. T. Guat: The empire of the Amorites. 

De Cowttr: On a passage in the Moublte Btone uni the form of the 
diving ame. 

Mo Cueswowt-Gawxeav: A Jewish inscription on a mosale found during 
the war. 

Paor, Hmoantr: Notes m the Table of ‘Nations (Genesis x). 

‘Mu, Kuxsixow: 'The poetical remains of Musihim al-+Uquilt. 

Ma. Vigomxr Sire: Mr. Jaynewal’s puper on statues of two Baleundge 








kings. 
Ma. F. W. Tuomas; Some remarks on Indinn cosmography. 
Poor, Your: A British school of Indian studies in India. 
Bm Groen Gaimsox: Gramophone Tlustrations of Indian dialects, 
Me. BR Cawrwnnt Tmomrson: Pictures of ancient Mesopotamia. 


Director Wm. H. Worrell and Prof, A, T. Clay, of the Ameri- 
ean School of Oriental Research in Jerusalem, sailed for Europe 
in July. In London they were in active conference with the 
representatives of the new British School of Archasology in 
Palestine and other scholars interested in Oriental archaeology. 
As a result of these negotiations a concordat was drawn up by 


, a 
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the tapresentatives of the two Schools, proposing the closest 
oooperation possible in archaeological endeavors, and combina- 
tion, in certain particlars of work, ul the same time leaving the 
identity of the imatitutions undisturled, This plain waa refarred 
to the Executive Committe: of the American School, which in 
October ratified it, Oertain French scholars, present at the 
necting of the Jotnt Oriental Societies, also took part in these 








negotiations, namely MM. Senart and Sylvain Dévi, and later 
‘Professor Clay had a conference with theee and other Freneh 


oriintilista in Paris, with the result that the French are’ ¢on- 


sidering the establishment of p Behool in Pilestine which will 


file participate in the above arrangement. Plana for a joint 


British and Amerizan School af Bagdad were also fnvorably 


considered, 

Director Worrell reached Jerusalem October T, and Profesor 
Clay expected soon to join him. Dr. W. F. Albright, Fellow 
of the Sehool, sailed for the Mediterranean November 7, and the 
Rey. Dr. Peters expected to reach Jerusalem by the end of 
November, He will serve as a Lectorer in the Sehool. 

The staff of the British School vonsiste of Prof. J. Garstang, 


Director; Mr. Phythian-Adams, his assistant; Mr. C.. Leonard 


Woolley, curator of the museum; and Mr. Makay, the British 
Inspector of Antiquities. 


PERSONALIA 


ioresson Exwxar Wixnisce, of the University of Leipzig, an 
ifmwart Member of this Sovicty, died on October 20, 1918. 
On account of the war, newa of his death only recently reached: 
this country. 

PRorrsson Lion ano W. Kixa, of the British Museum and 
King’s College, London, and an Honorary Member of this 








Society, died on August 20, 1919. 


Mes. James B; Nres, of Brooklyn, a Life Member of this 
Society and a generous contributor to its causes, died on Septem- 


ber 16,1919. Her intention to contribute $50,000 for a build- 


ing for the American School of Oriental Research in Jerusalem 
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